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RITUALS IN BUDDHISM 


PROF. ANUKUL CHANDRA BANERJEE, M.A., LL.B., Pa.D. 
l Calcutta University. 


Rituals had no place in early Buddhism. Buddha was hostile to 
any form of rites and ceremonies. He used to advise his followers 
to learn self-reliance. Resort to supernatural powers was highly 
deprecated by him. But these rituals and the like gradually crept into 
his religion contrary to his injunctions. In the cannonical texts, 
there is no mention of them, but they are to be found in the com- 
mentaries. It is very likely that these rituals served as a means for 
the popularization of the religion. They attracted more followers to 
the religion than if would otherwise have done. The ecclesiastical 
rituals widely prevalent in the Sangha were: Tisarana, Pabbajjà and 
Upasampada, Uposatha, Vassávása, Pavaranaé and Kathina. 

Here is given a brief account of those aforesaid rituals :— 

(ü) Tisarana—It was only a simple affair, expressing one’s firm 
faith in the holy triad, ie., Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha No 
formality was required for the purpose. Everyone was to utter this 
formula of Tisarana. One would become a Buddhist by merely 
uttering this formula. But now-a-days one is usually asked to take 
the first five silas (moral precepts) and to chant the Mangalasutta 
after the Tisarana. l 

(ii) Pabbajjā and Upasampadé—In the beginning Buddha used 
to ordain monks with the words ‘ehi bhikkhu, come, oh monk’ or 
‘ettha bhikkhave, come, oh monks,’ as the number was one or more. 
'The ordination was thus a simple affair. But with the gradual influx 
of candidates for the ordination it became a long affair subsequently. 
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To prevent admission of undesirables into the Sangha, it was further 

divided into two parts: (i) Pabbajjà (lower ordination) and (ii) Upa- 
sampada (higher ordination). Both the ordinations require shaving 
of head, putting on yellow robes and so forth. For Pabbajjà (lower 
ordination) one must not be below the age of fifteen while the age 
of twenty was prescribed for Upasampada (higher ordination). 

It was through these two ordinations many men joined the Sangha 
either. for the comprehension of the true essence of the religion or for 
immediate gain and honour in the Sangha as ordained monks.’ 

(uit) Uposatha—lIt is admitted that the ceremony of Uposatha 
was introduced into the Sangha at the instance of king Bimbisara of 
Magadha.? 


The word Uposatha, Skt. Upavasetha, means fasting. But in 
Buddhism, it meant a ceremony in which religious discourses were 
held on certain days of a month for the well-being of the members 
of the Sangha. Such practice was prevalent among other sects of 
ascetics even before Buddha. It was held twice every month on the 
new moon and full moon days.* On those days the monks ofa 
residence (àvàsa) were to assemble at a select place and recite the 
Patimokkhasutta containing rules of conduct. They were also to 
confess their offences of omission and commission, if any, during the 
preceding fortnight and obtain moral purity thereby. None of them 
could be absent from the service. If anyone failed to attend the 
service for unavoidable reasons, he should send his consent by proxy 
and in which case his consent was as valid as that of one present 
personally in the service. Every transaction of the Sangha was done 
on the basis of the rule by majority. So consent of all the monks of 
a residence was so much insisted upon. All persons were not entitled 
to take part in the service. Certain types of persons were excluded 
from it. 


The idea underlying the introduction of the ceremony was to get 
rid of the erring monks properly reproved, and, if necessary, to get 
rid of them for the welfare of the Sangha. 


(iv) Vassivasa—Monks were usually itinerant. But during 
the three months of the rains they were required to remain at a parti- 
cular place. The system of passing the rains at a fixed abode was 


! Samafifiaphalasutta (Dighanikáya, 1). 
2 In the Sanskrit version of the Vinaya Pitaka, it ie recorded that the Buddha intro- 
duced this ceremony at the request of the lay-devotees of R&jagaba. 


3 Originally theae were two days of Uposatha, the eighth and fourteenth or the fifteenth 
jn each half month, So there were four days of Uposatha in each month. 
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known as Vassavasa. It was introduced. by Buddha, following the 
practice current among the foliowers of the different non-Buddhistic 
sects of the day. 

The Vassàvüsa generally commenced after the full moon day of 
Asalha (June-July) or Savana (July-August). The observance of the 
Vassivasa was obligatory on the part of the monks—the breach of 
which entailed punishment. Monks were to spend the Vassi (rains) 
at those places where tbere were a large number of faithful devotees. 
But if a monk had already promised to a devotee to do so at @ parti- 
cujar place, he must keep it by all means. During the period of the 
rains monks were to live only on alms supplied by the laity living 
close to the àvàsa (abode). They were not ordinarily allowed to leave 
the avasa (abode). But under special circumstances they were per- 
mitted to leave the àvàsa (abode) for a week only. They could further 
change their &vàsa (residence) during this period if they were troubled 
by beasts of prey, raptiles, robbers and demons or if there be any 
scarcity of food or the like. Elaborate rules were made for the gui- 
dance of the monks in the matter of the observance of the Vassivasa 
as also for the selection of place of residence. 

The objective of the observance was mainly to avoid hardship 
caused to the monks by journeys during the rains as also to avert 
destruction by trampling of the green herbs, vegetables, small insects 
and the like. 

(v) Pavarana—The ceremony of Pavàranà was introduced into. 
the Saügha at the instance of the people of Rajagha. It was held at 
the conclusion of the Vassávasa. It usually took place on the four- 
teenth or the fifteenth day of the month of Katük& (October-Novem- 
ber) The monks had to assemble on the auspicious day fixed for 
the observance at a particular place to confess their acts of omission 
and commission, if any, during the Vassavasa and to be punished 
according to the gravity of the acts. The formalities to be observed 
in the ceremony were the same as those laid down for the Uposatha 
ceremony. There were two kinds of Paváranà.— (1) Mah&pavàrana (the 
great Pavàranà) and (4) Sanghapavàrana (abridged Pavarana). It^ 
lasted for a day only. Elaborate rules were framed for the guidance 
of the monks in regard to the observance of the céremony. 

(fi) Kathina— The ceremony of Kathina was also held after the 
termination of the Vassaivdsa. Its main object was of making robes 
out of the cloth given by the laity to the monks on the day of the 
Pavaranà. The cloths were to: be cut, sewn, dyed, washed and so 
forth, and all this was to be completed in course of the day. 
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It had been a custom with the Buddhist laity to make gifts of 
cloths to the monks who passed the Vassa (rains) at a select place. 
Monks usually went away in different directions after the end of the 
Vassavasa. Before they dispersed, they needed robes as most of which 
were worn out. But the materials offered by the laity could not be 
worn before they were properly made out. So it became imperative 
that some monks, proficient in making robes, were entrusted with the 
raw materials for making them into proper robes. When they were 
ready, they were distributed among the monks according to their 
necessity. For this special work they were allowed a few privileges 
in regard to their food, dress and the like which were usually denied 
to other monks. Certain classes of monks were debarred from parti- 
cipating in the Kathina ceremony and there were also different kinds 
of cloths which were unfit for Kathina robes. 

As regards the distribution of the robes, the general rule was that 
all the monks of the àvàsa (residence) were entitled to a share of the 
robes, but on eight grounds they were also deprived of their legitimate 
shares. 


RUSSIAN SOCIOLOGY IN PRE- AND POST- 
REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 


Miss BELA DUTTGUPTA 


Lecturer in Sociology, Calcutta University 


Sovjet social scientists’ participation in recent World Congresses of 
Sociology is a matter of great significance as a process of intellectual thaw 
of Soviet Russia, Ibis an indication of her attempt at co-existence in the 
academie world, Soviet Russia is now incorporating Sociology in her 
academic discipline till recently, she looked suspiciously at this ‘science 
of socisiy’. Her whole outlook, based on the ideology of ‘materialistic 
inte: pretation of history, refused to accept western empirical pattern of 
analysis into ‘social fa-ts’. Ibis not, however, true that Russia had 
always maintained this scepticism and plain prejudice against Sociology 
Her antipathy to sociology is a post-revolutionary development. As such, 
i$ is worthwhile to know and inquire into the intellectual world in the pre- 
revolutionary period in Russia, 


In the pre-revolutionary period sociology had an esteemed place in the 
academic world in Russia, Almost all ofthe major works in sociology of 
the Hur-American countries, viz. those of Comte, Buckle, Spencer, 
Lilienfeld, Ward, Giddings, Gumplovitz, Barth, Durkheim, DeGreef, 
LaCombe, LeBon, Rene Worms, Benjamin Kidd and many others, were 
translated into Russian. Modern sociologists of repute e.g. Pitrim Sorokin, 
Nicolai Timasheef and afew others were emigres from Russia. Their 
eminence in the world of sociology bring this plain fact home to us that 
they definitely got some intellectual breathing space in the period before 
‘a general kaput set in, and they sought refuge in the western world. 


Pushkin paid the highest tribute to Peter the Great that he brought 
western Europe closer to Russia by cutting a window through Europe. 
But, really and truly i$ was Catherine IT, who made an intellectual inva- 
sion of Russia possible through her strong bias for west European learn- 
ing. She made Russia's acquaintance with the Encyclopaedists and 
philosophes of the west. The works of Voltaire, Adam Smith, Diderat 
inundated Russia and led to the germination of the seeds of the Decembrist 
Revolution. Nicolai Turgenieve (1789-1871) the supreme architect of 
the movement, based his work La Russie et les fusses on the ideas of 
montesquien and Adam Smith. His advocacy of the abolition of serfdom, 
reform of the legal and educational machinery was quite in keeping with 
his sympathy for the western ideas about private property, rights of the 
individual, and freedom of conscience, Liberalism found an unerring ally 
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in Turgenieve, He may be said to be the firsb serious student of sociolgy 
of political and economic institutions in Russia. The failure of the 
Decembrist movement sounded the death-knell of this liberalism. Intellec- 
tuals took refuge in peaceful hibernation. 


Napoleon’s defeat in Russia was an extraordinary event, It roused 
the country from the stupor and inaction whick set in after the Decembrist 
fiasco, Slavophilism and Russophilism became the genre de vie of the 
peoples of Russia. Hegelian ideailsation of the state was also there and 
the people of Russia indulged in all sorts of impossibles about their country. 
But, “in spite of the absurdities into which the Slavophil writers often 
fell, if must be granted that their interest in their own land and people 
led to the collection of historical and ethnographic material’’ (Becker). 


The insular and chauvinistic outlook of the Russophils and Slavophils 
soon recoiled on their own beads, As Russia refused to be a ‘closed’ 
society, Westernism again appeared in the szene. The Russophils and 
Slavophils soon lost their attraction and they had to give way to Chaadayev, 
Herzen and Belinsky. The keynote of westernism was to keep alive the 
tradition: of independent thinking, sympathy with common people and 
also to try for the establishment of anew order of society. This new order 
was not only for the improvement of the existing condition but also the 
reconstruction of the very foundation of society on positive scientific 
principles. A new school of sociology the subjective school appeared. 
Lavrov, Mikhalovosky were the chief exponents of this school. The 
concern of the Russian subjectivists for the common people made them 
a strong ally of the Narodniks and Populists like Chernishevsky, Dobru- 
lubov, Pissarev and others. ‘They too, once made their mark by their 
philosophy of ''going among the people’’. 


Lavrov (1828-1900) introduced concepts like ‘‘anthropologism”’, sub- 
jective point of view,’ and ‘subjective method’ in the study of social 
sciences in Russia. In the words of Lester F, Ward these, concepts of 
Lavroy are nothing but ‘social telesis’, and ‘anthropotaleological method’. 
Lavrov devoted a good deal of his time and energy to differentiate between 
sociology and history. He worked out theories of social solidarity and 
social control, of individuation and personality, and of social progress. 
Influences of Kant, Hegel, Comte, Prandhon, Feuwback, Mork, Spencer, 
Darwin are all discernible in his writings. Mikhalovsky (1842-1904) 
another Subjectivist was the most original of all Russian sociologists, To 
him sociology and ethics were inseparably connected. He also believed 
in the materialistic basis of ideology, ‘‘Tell me what are your social 
bonds and I will tell you how you look at thmgs—’’ one can sense, a near- 
rank radicalism in this trite remark of Mikhalovsky. He echoed Trade 
and LeBon in his emphasis on how imitation, suggestion and prestige 
influence social conduct. 
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Another dozen of the subjective School was Nicolai Kareyev (1850- 
1981). He was a sociologist by profession. He held the professional 
rank in History at the University of Petrograd and lectured in sociology 
too. In 1897 he published his Introduction to Sociology. It ran through 
three editions. He was very much influenced by western sociologists, 
especially by Dilthey and Simmel, Nevertheless, he had his own opinion 
on the methodology of sociology and also on the subject matter of the 
same, To him, ''Neither the general logic of the social sciences, nor the 
methodology of history, political economy, law, and politics, is sufficient 
to take the place of a sociological methodology which still awaits 
its complete development by sociologists’. He thinks that society 
is & complex product of biological, psychical and environmental 
factors. ‘‘Sociology,’’ says  Kareyev, ‘‘must be directly based 
upon Psychology which thus becomes the connecting link between 
sociology and biology’’. He also believed inthe dynamics of society and 
he directed all his sociological analysis toward the development of an idea 
of progress. In general, Kareyev adopts Comte’s classification of the 
sciences with some modification towards improvement. He makes a dis- 
tinction between phenomenological and nomological sciences, corresponding 
respectively to abstract and concrete sciences of Comte," This change of 
nomenclature, Rareyev thinks, would help in distinguishing between the 
two fields, philosophy of history and sociology. Thus, history, which 
describes the consecutive process of events is a phenomenological science ; 
whereas the constant relations of its phenomena are its philosophical aspect 
and must be studied by a nomological science like sociology. Broadly 
speaking, sociology is “‘the general theory of society." and philosophy of 
history is ‘‘that abstract phenomenology of the cultural and social life of 
inan which has to answer the question: what has humanity received and 
what will it gain from its historie life" (Hecker), History, the philosophy 
of history and sociology are, thus, seen to constitute a triad. History 
supplies the material, sociology points out what is constant in the historic 
process and the philosophy of history deduces its teieological lesson from 
established facts. 

All the above writers reject in principle the deductions of biologic 
organic school of sociology. They all agree that the dynamic of the 
social process is a complex of psychical, biological, physical and economic 
forces. Chernov too, rejected determinism of any kind and maintained 
that "in the inter-action of natural environment with the qualitative and 
quantitative growbh of man may be found the origin of the social process.” 

Contributions of these sociologists and many others appeared in 
different journals, the most important among them were Sovryeniennik 
(contemporary), Otechestvennyya Zapiski (Native Notes), Sovryemennoye 


f " 
. l [In current literature of Sociology and Anthropology we find a distinction between 
ideographic and nonothetic methodology. 
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Obozrenye (Contemporary Review), Znaniye (Knowledge), Dyelo (work), 
Svyet (world), Novoye Slovo (New words), ‘They were published mostly 
from St. Petersburg, between 1846-1897. All this show that a great deal 
of sociology was current in Russia in the pre-revolutionary period, No 
acute antipathy was shown to sociology in the period immediately follow- 
ing the Revolution. On the contrary, sociology was included as a subject 
of study in the newly developed Psycho-Neurological Institute of Petrograd, 
founded in 1919. Bekhterev was the initiator of this discipline at the Insti- 
tute. M. Kovalevsky, in collaboration wita Sorokin and DeRoberty 
published a series called New Ideas in Sociology ; four volumes came out 
with astounding contributions in each volume. The first volume dealt with 
the problem of sociology as an autonomous science; the second volume, 
with the relations of sociology and psychology; the third, with the question 
of progress and the fourth with various conceptions of the nature of primi- 
tive societies. : 

DeRoberty attempted to divorce sociology from the Darwinian prin- 
ciples by his hypothesis of social psychism. He said that no determining | 
influence should be ascribed to biological or environmental factors. To 
him, dynamics of social realm are ideas. Otjectively viewed the social or 
the superorganic process, has four phases. Science, philosophy, art and 
work are the four great stages in the scale of superorganic facts. Also, 
society is an association of associations. Every action which leads to 
association is normal, and every action which leads to dissociation is 
pathological. 

Maxim Maximovitch Kovalevsky (1815-1916) was the Professor of Law 
at the University of Moscow (1877-1887). Having been removed from this 
position he went on lecturing in various European Universities and writing 
on the genesis of institutions,” In 1928 he became the Professor of 
Sociology at the Neurological Institute in St. Petersburg. He was 
very much influenced by Maine, Tylor, McLenan, Morgan, Spencer and 
others. This influence led him to develop his ‘‘Genetic Sociology” on 
the genesis of social institutions. In his initial work The Historico- 
Comparative Method in Jurisprudence and a Manual for the study of the 
History of Law (1880) he expressed his grave concern on philosophical 
approach as an aid to the study of social institutions, His preference 
was for historical-comparative method. He defines Sociology as ‘‘the 
science of order, and progress in human societies", This is very much 
Comtian in spirit. Elements of social statics and social dynamics are 
clearly discernible in the definition of sociology by Kovalevsky. 

2 One of the most important works on social institutions of Rovalevsky ig Obschinnoye 
Zyemllevalayenic : Prichini, Khod i Posled stviya evo Raziozyeniya (Communal! Landholding 
The causes, course & the Resulís of its Disintegration) Moscow, 1879. Chap VIL cf this hook 
entitled "British Agrnarian Policy in East India and its effects on the disintegration of commu- 
nal landholdings among the Indians’’ is one of the very few accounts which shows in bold 


‘relief tbe role of Birtlsh land polices in India. This book though used by authorities in- 
cluding Daniel Thorner has not yet been translated into English. 
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Kovalevsky held no brief for monistic explanation of social facts and 
phenomena. He says, ‘‘Sociology will gain measurably if the effort to 
finda first cause is eliminated from its immediate problems and if it 
limits itself, in accordance with the complexity of social phenomena, 
to showing the simultaneous and parallel action and reaction of many 
causes." 

An extraordinarily rich ethnographic material in Russia made 
Kovalevski to turn his academic attention to the study of social institutions 
in Russia. He feit attracted towards Zadruga, Mir, matronymic 
families. He had his own idea on the origin of exogamy and religion, 

' The writings of all these sociologists and the establishment of 
the Russian Sociological Society with Pitrim Sorokin as the Secretary 
prove, beyond any shade of doubt, that Sociology hada very important 
position in Russia. In 1919 there was the department of Social Sciences 
in Moscow University, A Chair in Sociology was there too. The 
department came to be closed in 1924, A change in the frame of 
refere ce was due to this. 

Alleged eounter-revolutionary activities of the Sociological Society 
led to the disso'ution of the same. Keymen like Sorokin, Timasheff fled 
from Russia leaving socioiogy in a state of uneasiness. As eveything 
' now began to be studied in the ideological framework of Marxism Leninism, 
hostility and open denunciation of western-style sociology appeared 
paramount. They accused Ruth Benedict and Margaret Mead of 
publishing works ‘‘openly dictated by the altempts of reactionary 
circles to stir up hostility among peoples, to facilitate the policy of 
domination over the Asiatic nations, the policy of colonialism.” 
Other Eur-American Sociologists have been branded as ‘stooges of Capilal- 
ists’. Revolution, indeed, brought in a tremendous change in the social 
and ideological structure, In the enthusiasm of materialistic interpretation 
of history and society social thinkers became indignant of any soft and 
‘peregrine’ philosophy. The claim was that “the social sciences in Russia 
present a marked contrast Lo those of the western world” and that 

"the foremost difference between the Marxist-Leninist science 
of society and all sorts of idealistic sociological theories is that 
Marxist-Leninist Science was able to aiscover the objective, 
systematic relationship of historical phencmena—was able to 
recognise and discern, among the thousands and thousands of 
greal and petty events, the single advancing, ascending, 
prcgressive line of development of society.’’. 

Maxist sociologists do not accept the multip!e factor theory in study- 
ing society. To them, Marx has already provided a theory applicable to 
all societies, static or those which are experiencing a rapid social change. 
Mr. Fedosev, a corresponding member of the U. S. 8. R. Academy of 
Sciences, supporting the basic tenets of Marxism says, ‘‘the decisive cause 
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in the process of historical development lies ultimately in the production 
of meterial goods and that the real creators cf history are the masses." 
Also, that the study of changes in the sozial structure should be done 
in line with changes in the class struct’ re 
In spite of the Soviet Social scientists pra-occupalion with a peculiar 
frame cf reference, they have produced monographs in ethnology, ethno- 
-graphy, folklore, social history and studies of social process in connection 
with social planning which, as Theodore Abel says, would be ‘‘customarily 
included in the field of sociology elsewher3.’’ ‘Today, we find a change 
in the outlook of the Soviet academicians. They are well eager to review 
the case of Sociology as an academic discipline, In a recent survey of the 
Teaching of the Social Sciences in U. S. S. h., V. 8. Molodstov reviews 
the total position of social sciences in Scvieb Russia. He does not 
repudiate the claim of Sociology and says that in the Soviet Union 
Sociology constitutes a part of philosophy And that they study all the 
disciplines connee;ed with Sociology as individual disciplines and not as 
a monolithic study of Sociology as in the West, 

Whatever may be the frame of reference cr the ideological framework 
in the study of Social Sciences in the Soviet Union, it is gratifying to note 
a change in the intellectual climate there, Ina the rost-Stalin period some 
hesitant steps are being taken towards empirical sociology, Soviet students ' 
of society have acknowledged the usefulness and need to do ‘‘concrete 
social research", to investigate in practices individual institutions and also 
to introduce hitherto neglected concept as “Social change” in their study 
of Society. In recent years Soviet social scientists are participating more 
and more in the world ccngresses of Socio ogy, Psychology, Demography 
and Ethnology. In 1959-60, one Soviet student came to study Sociology 
at the Institute of Social studies, the Hague, The number of students 
from Russia at the London School of Economies and also at Oxford 
University is steadily on the increase. Recent policy of student exchange 
between Soviet Union & U. K. will definitely make for an increased 
toleration of the study of ‘Western’ Sociclogy and social sciences by the 
Soviet Government. This will also increase the prestige of Sociology 
as a distinct disicipline. 
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HEMINGWAY'S WOMEN 
NIRMAL MUKERJI* 


Hemingway has been often accused of having an extremely 
antagonistic attitude towards women. His world is the world of men, 
men without women. In this world of male dominanee women in 
general have only secondary roles to play. They are there to provide 
the Henrys, the Jordons, and the Cantwells temporary companionships 
and foredoomed love; they do not enter into the world of fishing, hunting, 
bull-fighting, and soldiering. It remains essentially a masculine world. 
This said, critical studies are still needed to explore how far this accusa- 
tion is justified. Almost as a corollary, we are led into the problem of 
the genesis of this particular attitude and its ramifications in the develop- 
ment of the individual novels. Not less important is the evaluation of 
the contribution of the women characters to the pattern of life depicted 
in his works. 

The women characters who appear in Hemingway’s novels and 
short stories can be divided into two broad categories which embody two 
extremes. Hemingway not only imposes a deadening limitation on the 
boundaries of such a feminine world, he also consciously avoids the possi- 
bilities of an intermediate realm between Bretts and Marias. With this 
failure to depict (or refuse to depict) the normal and the average is inevit- 
ably tied up the broader question of the attitude of the novelist towards 
love and sex and family relationship. All these issues are eventually 
related to, and can be studied only in the context of the background of 
the war-torn world of violence and horroy in which his characters 
find themselves placed in. 

Hemingway treats his women characters in a singularly objective 
way. One logical consequence of this supposedly conscious objectivity 
' is a feelling that they lack depth and intensity. The pattern of their 
lives appears to be a very simple one: loving, drinking, and mating. 
Like the typical Hemingway hero, they do not think; they just act and 
keep themselves away from the luxury of indulging in self-analysis. 
They wish to live exclusively in the present and try to break completely 
from the past in which unpleasant things had happened to them. They 
have been destroyed and deceived by terrible forces called war. Their 
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imaginative sensibilities have been stunted. Catherine’s fiance has been 
blown to bits in the war. Naturally, her relation with Frederick is 
foreshadowed by this emotional casuality. Brett, ‘too, has lost her 
first love in war. Her unconventional life in Paris is perhaps the 
psychological consequences of the hollowress of her emotional life. She 
merely wants to have good time, because she wants to forget that she 
is broken. This presence of an unfogettable experience in her sub- 
conscious provides an extra dimension to her character. 


Brett Ashley symbolises the hard-drinking and promiseuous world 
of The Sun Also Rises. She represents the post-war generation which 
had not only lost a world but itself also. In the absence of the validity 
of the conventional traditions and values it was trying to seek conveni- 
ent principles which could suit the new conditions created by the 
hollowness of a war-shattered world. Lady Ashley realises the mean- 
inglessness of her life, and it is this meaninglessness which drives her 
from man to man, from bar to bar. Like all other Hemingway heroines, 
she is "damned beautiful. With a ''skipover jeresy sweater and tweed 
skirt and her hair brushed back like a boy’s’’,’ she moves freely with 
other ''chaps." She is almost rootless and seems to have come from 
nowhere. After two unsuccessful marriages and several casual love- 
affairs she is waiting for a divorce when our novel begins. She is think- 
ing of marrying Mike Campbell who is, after all, one of her own ‘“‘sort’’. 
Analysing her character, Theodore Barcacke says, "She has been emo- 
tionally stunted by a shallow world without spiritual meaning and has 
become a woman devoid of womanhood.’” As a result of this loss, her 
love-life, a kind of war casuality in itself, has degenerated into alcohol- 
ism mixed with a series of casual sex relations. Her love for Jake has 
a peculiar tenderness and frankness. She might have married him but 
for something which came in between them—the war. Jake is physi- 
cally wounded and he realises the helplessness of his situation. He 
understands her better than anybody else in the novel does. He knows 
that she is a good girl but wrecked bv frustration. She is far from 
being hard or insensitive. When studied in the proper context of her 
background, she does not seem to be what critics have found in, ''half 
woman, half in love with damnation." She is not Margot Macomber; 
nor is she meant to be. She is not wholly irredeemable. She can 
appreciate manly qualities in her admirers. At the back of her decisions 
there lies a "code", although outwardly her life seems to be governed 
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by wayward fancies and whims. She knows what she will not be and 
what she cannot do. She will not be Frances, who is eecentrically 
possessive. She dislikes Cohn, because he is shamelessly jealous. On 
the other hand. she likes Mike, to whom she is engaged to be married, 
because he is a manly man. She rejects Robert Cohn, because he is a 
coward. She is not the ‘‘code’’ heroine, but she has some very good 
qualities in her which redeem her in the end. 

We are not surprised when during the Fiesta in Spain Brett Ashley 
falls hopelessly in love with a young and handsome bull-fighter. “‘The 
disappearance of the fear of consequences’? has not (as Boardacke 
suggests) much to do with this Romero-Brett affair. Romero has a 
form which fascinates her.’ He is young and incredibly handsome. 
He is courageous and frank. Brett Ashley recognises the “‘code’’ 
qualities wherever she finds them. She is offered a marriage by her 
young love, Romero. He asks her to let her hair grow (long hair is an 
ever-recurring symbol of womanhood in Hemingway). Romero is only 
nineteen and Brett is almost double his age. She decided not to des- 
troy him. She does not want to be ''one of those bitches who ruin 
children’’*. She sends him back to the bull-ring, and decides to go 
over to Mike, who is ''so damned nice and awful. This decision of 
Brett to save Romero from being destroyed reflects her generosity and 
self-respect. There are things which she knows she cannot do, because 
they are wrong. Her conception of what is wrong and right may be 
different from the conventional morality, but it is there and it guides 
her in her life. 

The portrait of Lady Ashley, although powerfully drawn, suffers 
from certain limitations. We see only one side of the picture; we hardly 
get an opportunity to see the inside. The stimulus-response level to 
which she is mostly reduced imposes a deadening restriction on her 
personality. Of course, the question of development in the ordinary 
sense of the term does not arise, because the strange world of violence 
and horror in which she und people of ''her own sorb’ are placed in 
does not afford any possibility of growth and development; they only 
can make ''a separate peace’. The image of lady Ashley ''sitting on 
a high stool, with no stocking," or her being surrounded by the dancers 
who want her às an image to dance around, though true, yet is incom- 
plete. The significant question is not what she does, but why she does 
it. This "why" is left unexplained. In spite of an implicit attitude 
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of condemnation, one can discern ‘‘an almost Jamesian ambiguity'" in 
her presentation. 

Brett Ashley, ''the reigning queen of a paganised wasteland,'" 
cannot pray, not because she does not want to do, but because she can 
not. She has lost the very capacity to pray. What had happened to 
her in the past has shattered her faith. It is no longer possible for her 
to believe in the conventional religion and morality. Yet, she is not 
strong enough to say openly and confidently that praying is only a big 
sham. Naturally, she becomes afraid and nervous when people talk 
of praying and church-going : 

Don't know why I get so nervy in church. Never does’ me any 
good. I have never gotten anything I praved for. This explains the 
pathos of her apparently easy-going life. This is the tragedy of frus- 
tration the tragedy of unfulfilled desires. 

This fear of praying and church-going is not experienced by Brett 
alone. Most of Hemingway's characters feel the same way. In a 
short story, ‘‘Soldier’s Home’’, Krebs, who feels sickened and nauseated 
and hardened by what people at home expect of him, discovers that he 
cannot pray. His mummy who wants to make him a good boy asks 
him to pray with her: 

"Would you kneel and pray with me, Harold?" his 
mother asked. l 
They knelt down beside the dining-room table and Krebs's 
mother prayed. 
"Now, you pray, Harold," she said. 
“I can't," Krebs said. 
Try Harold." 
“I can't." 1? 
Krebs does not know why he cannot pray. and it is good for him 
that he does not know it. This had been & common affliction which 
had plagued many of the generation of Krebs and Jake Branes and 
Brett Ashley. 

Margot Macomber of The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber 
belongs to the same broad category as Brett Ashley does. There are 
many similarities between the two. For example, Margot is extremely 
beautiful (women in Hemingway cannot be otherwise!) just like Brett. 
Five years before, we are told, she commarded five thousand dollars 
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as the price of endorsing, with photographs, a beauty product which 
she had never used. She is a successful woman of high social position. 
She had made good use of her beauty just in time: she had made 
Macomber marry her. It has been a marriage of convenience; she is 
too beautiful for Macomber to leave, and Macomber is too rich for to 
leave—quite a sound basis of union. She is extremely dominating. She 
must rule men, men like her husband. With the Macombers in his 
mind, Wilson, the white hunter, the man free of women, comments 
on the relationship of sexes in America: 
They are...... the hardest in the world; the hardest, the crue- 
list, the most predatory and the most attractive and their 
men have softened or gone to pieces nervously as they have 
hardened." EE. 

Margot is hard, but to a great extent it is Francis who should be 
blamed for this process of hardening. He is a coward, and she detests 
him for it. The way he acts in the lion episode is a disgrace which 
she cannot tolerate. This is an unpardonable sin that a man can 
commit. She lacks Brett Ashley’s tenderness and grace, but like her 
she is initiated into the ''code." She can recognise and appreciate 
manly qualities of courage and honour whenever she comes across them. 
Her fascination of the red-faced white hunter is mainly due to these 
"code" qualities. Francis is ignorant of this ''code." He does many 
things which are ''supposed to be bad form." He runs away from a 
charging lion—something which is just not done. He tells Wilson not 
to talk of his cowardice to others. He wants to leave the wounded 
animal hidden in the grass; he does not think of the danger to which he 
might be exposing many innocent people. Margot celebrates his 
cowardice by kissing Wilson, the man with the ''code," right on his 
mouth in her husband's very presence. She commits adultery, and 
Macomber ''lay awake with that knowledge for two hours." He loses 
complete authority over her. Wilson wonders why he cannot keep her 
in the place where she belongs to. 

When Francis. Macomber does learn courage and honour, 
Margot feels panicky. She is terribly afraid of his regaining his lost 
authority. She realises that she is no more the master, and this is 
a bitter realisation. She decides to put an end to such a painful 
situation. The happy life of Macomber after he`has embraced the 
“code” is simply unbearable for her. So, she kills him with a bullet. 

In “The snows of Kilimanjaro" we have another version of 
Margot, though not so deadly one. An attitude of antagonism and 
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condemnation is quite explicit on the cart of the novelist in the 
portrait, of Helen, Harry’s wife. Harry is dying of a gangrened leg on. 
a safari five thousand miles away from home. He reviews his past, 
his failures and omissions. He feels sorry for all that has been left 
unaccomplished. He regrets for he thinks shat he has blunted the edges 
of his perception by drinking and associazng with the rich too much. 
He blames his wife, ‘‘this rich bitch," “this kindly caretaker’’ for all 
his failures. How much of himself Hemingway has put into this dying 
writer is. highly controversial. For our present theme we need not go 
into this controversy at all. What is relevant here is a consideration 
of Helen's character in the light of her bazkground and her relationship 
with Harry. 

Helen is not much of an individual as a type whom we meet rather 
too often in story after story and novel after novel. She is rich, good 
looking, adventurous, and possessive. She has a good deal of Brett 
Ashley in her. She had a rich husband who died leaving her a big 
fortune to play with. When she felt lonely, she took on lovers who 
finally bored her. When one of her two children is killed in a plane 
crash, she loses interest jn everything. She wants somebody she 
respects. It is exactly at this point that Harry enters her life. She 
loves him as a writer and as a man, too. So, she ''adopts" him. It 
is indeed not her fault that when he went to her he was already over. 
He had had his life with rich women, and Helen was the richest one. 
She gives him security and comfort which, he suspects, have dulled 
his ability and destroyed his talents. i 

. In “Fifth Column” we have another heroine of the same category, 
but conceived in a much lighter vein than the earlier ones. She is 
more of a caricature than a fully-develored character. It is a mild 
satire on American womanhood in gereral. Dorothy Bridges, the 
heroine of the play, is a war-correspordent, who is, in fact, out to - 
have a little fun. Like Margot and Helen, she gets bored by anything 
and everything rather too easily. She needs interesting men 
in her life. She changes one for another, Philip for Preston, 
whenever it is convenient. Wondering why she loves Preston, 
she says, "I wonder why I love you, too, darling. I don't think it's very 
sensible, really. It’s just sort of a bad habit I’ve gotten into. And 
Philip's so much more amusing, and so much livelier.? And love,is just 
a sort of bad habit she has gotten into—that is the keynote of her 
character. As far as her background is concerned, this is how Philip 
sums it up: She has the same background all American girls have . 
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that come to Europe with a certain amount of money. They're all 
the same. . Camps, college, money in family, now more or less than 
it was, usually less now, men, affairs, abortions, ambitions, and 
finally marry and settle down or don't marry and settle down. They 
open shops, or work in shops, some write, others play instruments, some 
go on the stage, some into films. They have something called the 
Junior League I believe the virgins work at. All for the public good."? 


The loss of domesticity of American woman is an ever-recurring 
theme in Hemingway. This loss, he believes, stands in the way of work- 
ing out a satisfactory sex relationship under the conditions prevailing 
in the modern world. The inevitable result is that women have 
hardened as men have weakened and the very basis of a balanced relation- 
ship is lost in violence and chaos. | 


Another theme which is almost a corollary to the above one is 
the theme of the desire to regain this lost domesticity. The American 
woman is tired of the position she has won in the struggle for power 
and dominance. Ghé is tired of her hair brushed back like boy's. She 
has traded her feminine grace and tenderness for power over men. 
She wants to forget all about her ‘‘achievements’’ and become once 
again a '"womanly" woman. ‘‘Cat in the Rain'' portrays such a woman. 
Her search for a kitty in the rain is symbolic of her desire fo mother ` 
a pet. She wants to let her hair grow long and tie it in a knot in the 
back, because she is tired of looking like a boy. She also wants to 
have her own silver and candles at the table. Through these desires she 
is seeking a sound and stable basis for her relation with her husband. 


While Brett Ashley and Margot Macomber represent one extreme, 
Catherine Barkley, Maria, and Renata belong to the other—the one 
that has the approval of the novelist. In direct contrast to what Brett 
and Margot stand for, they are womanly women, submissive even to 
point of incredibility. It is among them that we can hope to find the 
ideal norm of womanly behavior, if not the ideal woman herself. They 
are “‘the incredible wish-projections, youthfully erotic dream girls or 
` impossibly romantic ideals of wifehood.'* 


Catherine, the dream girl of Henry, is extremely beautiful. Unlike 
Bhett, Margot, and Helen, she has long hair. She is not the "new" 
woman whom we meet rather too after in fictional world of Heming- 
way. She is essentially a “‘good girl who does not hesitate in felling’ 
Henry, “I want what you want. There isn’t any me anymore. Just 
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what you want.'5 In another place and a similar context she affection- 
ately confides, “I am a very old-fashioned wife." What strikes us most 
about her character is how she is intimately associated with the home 
image. She virtually carries it wherever she goes. Even the red-plush 
hotel room in Milan (which makes her feel like a whore for a few 
minutes) is changed into a home by her mere presence. ‘‘In a little 
while," says Henry, ‘the room felt like our own home. My room 
at the hospital had been our home and this room was our room 
too in the same way.’’** In a world wrecked by violence and bloodshed 
she is the symbol of what is normal in Ife and is worth striving for. 
That she is fated to die so soon reflects man’s limitation. Nothing is 
lasting, neither love nor life. Henry and Catherine are star-crossed 
lovers and their tragedy is the tragedy of romantic love. Their relation- 
ship which grows from a triflmg sexual affair to a serious love followed 
by conception is foreshaduwed by the clouds of war and hence, doomed 
before it can get a chance to bloom. The tenderness with which 
their love is visualised is obviously incompatible with the horrors of war. 
Tt is Hemingway’s greatness that he can manage to fuse the two themes, 
the themes of love and war, very successfully. Henry escapes from war 
only after he is broken, broken at places where he is strong. He makes 
a “separate peace’, and bids farewell to arms—he deserts. The few 
" months they spend together in Switzerland are like a short interval 
between two very tense scenes of a tragedy. Henry has to make 
another peace, this time with fate, for Catherine dies during childbirth. 
He not only bids farewell to arms, but also to love. He ‘‘breaks’’ for 
the second time, perhaps to become strong at the broken place. 


The symbol of rain contributes to the stylistic effects and intensity 
of the novel. Catherine is terribly afraid of rain, because she sees herself 
dead in it. Henry dismisses it as a nonsense, but Catherine actually 
dies in the rain. Of course, it cannot be explained on any scientific basis. 
There is no cause and effect relationship between rain and Catherine’s 
death. It is a coincidence, a coincidence which is used artistically. The 
novel begins with rain and retreat and encs with rain and death. Rain 
sets the mood of the novel, and it unifies the theme. 


In spite of these stylistic effects and intensity of conception, 
Catherine Barkley does not come out to be a very convincing personality. 
Edmund Wilson characterises their relationship as an ‘‘abstraction of 
lyric emotion."'' The important question is why if is so. One reason 
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may be, as Baker’* puts it, that the characters are displaced persons. 
For example, we know very little of Catherine’s background. She seems 
to have come from nowhere. She is displaced and disconnected. All 
that we know of her life before she meets Henry is that she has lost her 
fiance in war. This is onething which we cannot afford to lose sight of 
when considering her character. Her loss has broken her emotionally. 
Her excessive devotion to Henry is her own way of seeking compensation 
for it. She seeks a mental and emotional refuge. She is afraid that she 
may be tricked again as she was before. Hence, she wants to live life 
fully and intensely. 


Catherine Barkley is real but only to the extent to which the 
limitations of her world let her to be. She is real in her desire to have 
a home and family. She is real, as Malcolm Cowley puts it, ''in her 
near-madness at the beginning of the book.*® To some critics, of course, 
she never was true, ‘‘not even when people said so.” This may be, 
however, only a partial view seen from a limited perspective. Catherine 
is most real when we set her against her background of war. When 
we take her out of her context, she fails to convince us. She acquires a 
quality of abstraction about her. 

In For Whom the Bell Tolls Hemingway has created another 
Catherine Barkley reduced to complete non-entity in the form of Maria. 
Maria is submissive beyond credibility, even to the point of the 
extinction of her character. One thing she has common with all other 
women we have met in Hemingway: she is extremely beautiful. The 
novelist gives details of her physiological topography—she has a gold- 
brown smooth lovely face, small and firm breasts, and like. The 
dominant characteristic of her character is her submissiveness. When 
Edmund Wilson says, “Hemingway seems to reflect Kipling in the 
submissive infra-Anglo Saxon heroines who make his heroes such 
perfect mistresses,’’** he has obviously Maria in his mind. Maria is 
idealised beyond credibility. In spite of her past history when terrible 
things were done to her by the fascists, she remains a vision. She 
-symbolises the normal (the image of home) in the midst of a terrible 
abnormality (war), but she is conceived on such a level that she loses 
the third dimension which possibly could have given us an insight into 
her character. She is simplified to such an extent that she hardly appears 
to be real. Hemingway himself is perhaps aware of this difficulty; 
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he makes Jordon say, ‘‘Maybe it is like a dream you have when someone 
you have seen in the cinema comes to your bed at night and is so kind 
and lovely.’’*? She is like a dream, pleasant dream. This dreamlike 
quality of her relationship with Jordon does not let her expand. . 


Renata, the heroine of Across the River and into the Trees, belongs 
to. the Catherine-Maria general type. She resembles them so closely that 
at times she is almost interchangeable. They all are essentially the 
same: young, beautiful, devoted, submissive, created for loving and 
being loved. There are minor differences; for example, Renata 1s 
neither a nurse like Catherine, nor a gypsy like Maria. She is a rich 
Italian countess who falls in love with an ageing colonel suffering from 
heart trouble. There is something peculiarly unreal about her 
character. She is a wish-projection, an ideal created by the hero (and 
Hemingway, too). She is the symbol of beauty that never dies and 
youth that never withers. She is “‘nearly nineteeen," and she does 
not grow. She remains nineteen. It is the hero who ages and finally 
dies. When she appears in the novel for the first time, this is how she 
is described : 


Then she came into the room, shining in her youth and tall 
striding beauty, and the carelessness the wind had made of her 
hair. She had almost olive colored skin, a profile that breaks 
yours heart, and her dark hair of an olive texture, hung down 
over her shoulders.?? 


Colonel Cantwell is simply bewitched by Renata’s beautiful eyes. He 
thinks, “They are probably the most beautiful of all beautiful things 
she has with the longest honest lashes I have ever seen and she never 
uses them for anything except to look at you honestly and straight.'?* 

According to Baker, “Like so many other people and things 
in the book, she is a symbolic figure. Her portrait and her squarecut 
emeralds, both of which she lends to the Colonel, are extension of her 
symbolic meaning." Lewis Gannet refers to this particular aspect of - 
her personality when he calls her, ‘the dream girl who is a dream of 
all fair women and never more than a dream.'"* She is the living 
image of Venice, where Colonel Cantwell had fought a defensive battle 
three decades ago. She is ‘nearly nineteen’, the age when the young 
Lieutenent had received his ' gift wound while fighting for another 
country. He is the same hero whom we once knew as Frederick Henry, 
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"a Lieutenent then, and in a foreign army," who fought and was 
wounded, just like Hemingway himself. It is through Renata and the 
colors and lights of Venice that the Colonel is trying to return imagina- 
tively to the freshness of his lost youth. 


In order to have a clearer understanding of Renata’s character, it 
is essential to have a correct perspective of her relationship with the 
Colonel. As a person, Renata is obviously a failure. She lacks the 
down-to-earth quality. It may not be too much to assert that the reason 
for this failure lies in her relationship with the hero. Her characterisa- 
tion is directly determined by the way Hemingway conceives the hero. 
She exists for him (and the novelist, too); she hardly exists for herself. 
Hemingway is imaginatively and emotionally tied up with the aged 
Colonel. ‘There is so much of the novelist in him that the inevitable 
result is lack of objectivity. We get an impression as if Hemingway 
is telling us how he would like to die. Renata has no past, at least, 
we do not any. She floats in the hero’s '' present ", and disappears 
again into the realm of her square-cut emeralds. At nineteen she loves 
a man of fifty, with high blood pressure and scars on his body. (We are 
tempted to ask '' Why." I$ may not be a very logical question, for 
love knows no logic. But strangely enough, in this case it is not only 
the reader who asks such a question, the Colonel, too, wonders why she 
loves him at all: 


But how could she love a sad son of a bitch like you? 
I don’t know. I truly don’t know. He did not know, among 
other things, that the girl loved him because he had never been 
sad one waking morning of his life; attack or no attack. He 
had experienced anguish and sorrow. But he had never been 
sad in the mornmg. They make almost none like that and 
the girl, although she was a young girl, knew one when she 
saw one.” 


aR explanation fails to convince us. 


In addition to the types discussed above, there is another type of 
woman whom Hemingway has created in some of his novels: it is the . 
man-woman, tough, old and ugly. It is Pilar in For Whom the Bell 
Tolls and Marie Morgan in To Have and Have Not. Pilar is hard and 
rough, and has seen much of life. She is very much unlike the typical 
Hemingway women. She is a realist and is capable of facing life 
squarely. Underlying her apparent toughness there lies a strain of 


3! Across the River and into the Trees, p. 118. 
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tenderness which is best reflected in her attitude towards Maria. ‘This 
is how she is described by Jordon: 
She was a woman of about fifty and almost as big as Pablo, 
almost as wide as she was tall, in black peasant shirb and waist 
and heavy woo! socks on heavy legs and a brown face like a 
model for a granite monument. She had big but nice-looking 
hands and her thick curly black ha:r was twisted into a knot 
on her neck.” 
When Hemingway allows Pilar a horrible past, all about the massacre, 
her character gains in depth and intensity. What she had been affects 
what she is. It depends our sense of her vital performance in the 
present. Through her strong power of observation she is keenly aware 
of the past in ' now and here ". She has a kind of spiritual affinity 
with the hero. 

Marie Morgan of To Have and Have Not is the only American 
woman in the entire range of Hemingway’s fictional world who comes 
of comparatively well. She does not heave the aggressiveness of 
Hemingway's typical American woman. In direct contrast to Brett and 
Catherine, she is a “ big woman, long-legged, big-handed, big-hipped, 
still handsome, a hat pulled down over.her bleached blonde hair.’’* 
‘Unlike the average Hemingwian heroine who never grows beyond her 
precious nineteen, Marie is forty-five years old. She is mother of three 
children, and is extremely fond of her husband. Her last two-page 
soliloquy after his death is a kind of personal epitaph to him. Even 
those critics, like, Delmore Schwartz who tave denounced the book in 
strong terms by saying that it is a '' stupid and foolish book, a disgrace 
to a good writer, a book which should not have been published,?? have 
not much in particular to say against Marie. It may not be too much 
to say that she is the saving grace of the novel. Through her soliloquy 
she gives an extra dimension to the character of the hero. She is well 
contrasted with Helen Gordon who, when breaking with her novelist 
husband says, ‘‘ Love is just another dirty lie... love is all the dirty 
little tricks you taught me that you probably got out of some book." 
Marie's love for her husband is different from '' one of those dirty little 
tricks ’’. 

A critical consideration of some of these women characters reveals 
Hemingway’s failure to establish the validity of a feminine point of view. 
The only point of view which we find there is provided and determined 
by the male world of which he is the protagonist. If has to be admitted 


2 For Whom the Bell Tolls, p. 30, 
23° To Have and Have Nob (New York : C. Scribner’s Sons, 1987), p. 116. 
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that he miserably fails to create a living woman; he either grows 
antagonistic to her or adopts a patronising attitude. At best, he can 
elther create a Margot Macomber or a Catherine Barkley. A simple, 
honest, loving woman—one who can share the life of her companion in 
all its aspects and still retain her identity—is missing. It clearly shows 
a decided limitation of the artist's vision and conception. What is, 
however, still more important is the analysis of the causes of such a 
failure. 


Hemingway’s failure to create lifelike and convincing woman is 
intimately connected with the question of the nature and scope of his 
world. Hemingway’s world is the world of violence in which people 
have been either been destroyed and crippled or are going to be destroyed. 
Preoccupation with the idea of death conditions the emotional set-up 
of his characters. Anything which is normal and which contributes 
towards an accepted pattern of relationship appears to be out of context 
in this war-torn world of violence and horror. The behavior of the 
people of such a world is naturally determined by the conditions 
imposed by war. Life, when it is lived so close to death, becomes an 
ordeal. Some break, others make peace; a few learn what is worth 
learning in life—the code qualities of honor and courage. Those who 
refuse to learn remain forever uninitiated and outsiders. In the absence 
of the conventional values the hero evolves his own pattern of code. He 
relies on his own sense impressions. We term it “‘pragmatic morality", 
but it is all that he has been able to salvage. 


Studied against the background of this particular context, no 
wonder Hemingway heroines turn out to be what they are. The typical 
heroine is the one whom the soldier-hero meets in a foreign land when 
off-duty, loves, and then leaves her forever. What remain with them 
are a few impressions of the days spent together. Naturally, the very 
scope if characterisation is considerably restricted by the exigencies of 
casual relationships in times of war. Hence, the question of stable, 
mature, and growing love does not arise. Since the characters are 
displaced and displaced persons, it is but inevitable that their relation- 
ship is characterised by a dominant quality of abstraction. 


Just as the conception of the Hemingway hero can be traced back 
to the main stream of the Huckleberry Finn tradition, and it strongly 
suggests the continuity of American experience, the Hemingway 
heroine, too, can be related.to the familiar myth of the big American 
dream. It is not difficult to seek a strong affinity that a heroine like, 
Renata has with Daisy of The Great Gatsby or ee Miller of Henry- 
James’s novel. 
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As seen earlier, Hemingway's attitude of antagonism, implicit, or 
otherwise, is confined to a particular type of woman—the Margot 
Macomber type, the woman who is dominating, possessive, and 
businesslike. Such a woman, Hemingway is afraid, interferes m the 
life of his hero and stands in the way of his attaining manhood. Being 
in love with her own supremacy, she always wants to keep him under 
her. As long as he lives with her, he cannot learn the qualities of honor 
and courage, the qualities Hemingway cherished most. 

Finally, the question of the ideal relationship between the sexes. 
In the complexities of modern life, Hemingway thinks, true and devoted 
love is not possible. Our whole life is based on deceits. The lies (as 
Harry says) are more successful than the truths. The case of a primitive 
society is different. In modern society (particularly American, as is 
obvious from many of his short stories) wornen have lost the intuitive 
power. They want dominance over men. In these conditions the so- 
called modern love is naturally based on a gigantic sham sham, a second 
best in default of what has been idealised but is no longer possible. He 
blames women for all the maladjustments. Hemingway believes that 
happiness in married life can come only out of male dominance. 
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A CRITICAL AND COMPARATIVE. STUDY 
OF GAUTAMA, BAUDHAYANA, 
APASTAMBA AND MANU 


HERAMBA CHATTERJEE 


DAYA-VIBHAGA 


sea’ fig: gar feet wart G. D.S. III 10.1 
www Aga alga GAT S WW, | 

ws, Tas Raada & shad: n M. S. IX. 104 
aa at aAa, fez faga | G.D. S. III. 10.3 
AA gram get | A.D. S. II. 14.6 
sag wa g utar fied uersa: à 

Srerengpistidtarerédar Rava n M.S. IX.105 
fait g aag: | Gs D. 5S. III. 10. 4 
ud ag qual yaan Wü | 

gufqaga wiaangen vermibat wu M.S. TX. 111 


Raat Aga aaga vit Mss: à 

G. Ds 8s III. 10. 5 
at at ega bwg: t B. Da S. IL IIL 4 
saver Aag: gigaa IgA | M. S. IX. 112 


DAYA 


Manu mentions seven lawful sources of property, namely, inheritance, 
acquisition, purchase, conquest, investment, industry and rightful pift. 
ag Aana aea] gA erat at SU: | 


sehr sita RE Ca T y Manu X. 115 
Gautama has the following rule : 
at aaa amafinefiaag...... 10. 39 


Daya stands for property which one inherits through the father or 
through the mother. 
fragt ga AAR TE | 
afr SU 1 ` (Sangrahakara, quoted in 
Smrticandrika, p. 598), 
4—2061P.--I 
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In the Nighantu it has been described ag property which belonged to 
the father and comes to be partitioned. 
freed ggd grag AA: i (Quoted in Smrtican- 
drikā, p. 597). 
Jimütav&hana has stated it to be used in a specific sense : 
aaa iaiaaeaia duxqead ue aa qed wed da AEA Eg: d 
[Dàyabhàga, p. 9. Bharata Siromani’s edition] 
We have in the Narada the following verse on Dayavibhaga : 
Ransie fare ga eia IETA | 
aaa zd Ne akaga ger y Narada, 16. 1 
In the above verse of Nàrada the two terms 'sons' and 'paternal' are 
merely illustrations, indicating relationship in general, because the 
lerm ‘partition of inheritance’ js applied to all cases where there is 
partition among relations of property coming from any relatives : 
“Rana gafefa a ganft aaam, arama araftante- 
aafaaafe «ramas 
Dayabhaga, p. 5. (Bharat Siromani’s edition). 
The Dayanirnaya states that when the ownership of previous owner 
over a property hes ceased by reason of his death and such other 
causes, and the ownership of his relative comes about, this is what is 
called Daya. (1. 1-7;. The word ‘sons’ in the above verse.of Narada 
includes the grandson and others also and the word ‘pitryasya’ includes 
the grandfather and others. [a fact tbe Madanaratna reads ‘pitradeh’ 
fof fathers and others) for ‘pitrasva’ (paternal). [wide vyavahdra- 
mayükha, p. 94] 


DAYA AND ITS DIVISION 


In the opinion of Gautama division of ancestral property (Daya) should 
take place after the death of the father (HIT. 10. 1). It may however 
be divided during his lifetime when the father wills and when the 
mother has got 1:0 chance of getting an issue further. 


Gast enar maala 3eafa i G. D. S. ITI. 10.2 
[cf. maiga fà sad seat Brhaspati, quoted in Vivada- 
ratrükara, p. 462 also awe 16. 2-3. | 
Baudhayana agrees with the first part of the rule . 
Ragan arafaemaenté aR i B.D. 8. ILII.8.8 
Division has been eulogised in the Sitraga 


fant gavage. G. D. S. III. 10, 4 
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His rules about ‘uddhara’ (taking out a part before partition) are a bit 
exhaustive, covering notless than eleven sütras (G. D. S. TIT. 10. 5-15). 
Important points here are that such ‘uddhara’ is not restricted to the 
eldest brother only. Alter this 'uddhara' the property should be 
divided equally : 

HUI Vata Sd I G.D.S. III.10.8 

[cf. ameta, | B. D. S. II.II. 8. 3] 

The division of Stridhana has also been arranged : 

aad gamana anaa ! G. D. S. 111. 10. 22 


Other important rules are cited below : 


ZI Agama ATG: d G. D. S. III. 10. 23 

a ad | 5 III. 10. 24 
iuis serat ABA | » TII. 10. 25 
dale à ert feras 1 BE III. 10. 26 
fares frat | - III. 10. 97 
ganana een mr A qu | T LIT. 10. 28 
aaa at fraser | 7 III. 10. 29 


Sons called Aurasa, Ksetraja, Datta, Krtrima, Gudhotpanna, 
Apaviddha inherit the property of their father: 
gm Seien Rara: | 
G. D. 8. III. 10. 30 
But sons called Kou Sahodha, Paunarbhava, Putrik&putra, Svayar- 
datta and Krita only inherit the gotra of their father : 


PIA aay agar TITRA MAAS 1 
G. D. 8. III, 10. 81 
But if sons like Aurasa and others who are to inherit property of 
their father are absent then the sons mentioned later on would only 
be entitled to one-fourth of the property. OO 
part fart sive u G. D. S. III. 10. 32 
Directions regarding tbe inheritance of a person (Brahmin) and sous 
born of non-brahmin wife (Asavarnà) are available in the Sütras— 
G. D. S. III. 10. 33-39. l 
In the absence of any male issue of the Ksatriyas the king should 
get them : l 
aAa tl G. D. S8. IIL 10. 40 
An idiot or an impotent person should get maintenance: 
TERIA asa | III. 10. 41 ; M. 8. IX. 202 
and the son of an idiot should get his father's share : 
^ sue se WETIER | . IIT. 10. 42 ; M. 8. IX. 208 
There is a single rule for sons born of wife of pratiloma type. 
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Wagar RANET i III. 10. 43 
There are two siitras regarding the property which deserves no 
partition : 

TERAMAAHAT ATA ATT 1 G. D. S. III. 10. 44 

wig «gp | G. D. S. III. 10. 45 


Baudhayana’s rules in this connection are very few. He admits the 
system of 'Uddhàra' but against sẹ th part of the eldest brother, as 
directed by Gautama. (III 10. 5) and Manu (IX. 119). Baudhayana 
recognises only +); of the whole property : 


quat dg: | B.D. S. IL IT. 8. 6 
He does not refer to uddhara of brothers other than the eldest brother : 
TIN emet Naat SAS: | B.D. S. IL. 11.3 9 


He makes specific provision for sons born of wives of different castes : 
aaTEiqaraa wr Wurst Sean agea ganas dace Fase i 
B. D. $S; H. IT. 3. 10 
atà aaa aana aiT: i B. D. S. IL IL 8.11 
About the 'Jyesthatva' (eldestness) of sons even among sons born of 
Savarnà and Asavarna wives, Baudhàyana prescribes that merit 
should be the criterion : 
aangaan gaan FAATINATT e sig uud i 
B. D. 8. II. II. 8. 12 
gara, fi Sra wal wafer à B.D S. II. II. 3. 18 
To the list of Gautama as to sons entitled’ to inherit property of 
father, Baudhayana adds one more ‘putrikdputa’ but Gautama makes 
him only ''gotrabhaja'. ‘Io the list of 'Gotrabhajaà Baudhayana 
adds the case of Nisida (fasnfasausegrn stat fau B.D.S. 
II. II. 3. 29). 


ad ganga Aai quit i 

qus agg t Renna: cat ü II. IT. 3. 81 
qrii Fas a ae Tawa TT d 

gig Grad a mama: saad uu II. II 3. 32 


The opinion of Aupajanghani has been anos to show that Aurasa is 
only entitled to sonship : 

Sat sera watertight: N II. II. 8. 83 
Starving maintenance has been granted to the minor sons and others 
in the sutras : | 

TUATHA ATTA GTA ae AT STITT i 

B. D. 5. TI. I. 3. 37 

adana aaa aa aag aa Renang i 

asim qRaamaaaa | II. II. 3, 88-41 


Mee 






v, A^ wa? | 
Nr RSS 4 no 
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Exception has been provided in case of mothers : 
qferarafa g mai fagareaftrarsarn 1 II. II. 3. 48 
Against Gautama’s rule about Stridhana. (G. D. S. IIT. 10. 22) 


Baudhüyana makes no provision for assigning any condition to the 
daughters : 


migeni gigante ewewenri B. D. S. II. II. 3. 44 
He of course mentions conventions of certain parts of the country 
in this connection : 


MRA gaol’ gon ma: goi site Sige, A. D. S, IT. 6. 13. 7 


Apastamba does not refer to the term ‘Uddhdra’ but simply states that 
the eldest son should be pleased with certain amount before partition : 


gaara ste diet | A. D. S. II. 6. 13. 12 
He refers to the opinion of others : 
Ag anm ge | A. D. 8. 116.18 6 


During life time if thé property is to be divided, equal share is to be 
given to all, leaving of course an impotent, insane and fallen sou. 
stay gaan qni reser ad Magara ud a after | 
A.D.8. II. 6.14.1; ef. Manu, IX. 201 
After death it should go to the nearest Sapinda : 


Taras a: maraa: ipu: i A. D. 8. II. 6.14.2 
In their absénce: 

eura ad aratna getraret qui AT 

THRAY MAA | A.D. 8. ÏI, 6.14.8 
He makes provision for daughter : s 

gR ar 1 A.D 8. IL 6. 14. 5 


In the absence of any Sagotra and Sapinda, the property of the 
deceased should go to the State : 

eraat aram qei gut l A. D.8. II. 6.14.5 
Perhaps with reference to ancestral property (Paitàmaha Dhana) the 
sutra : $ 

qa: fig: Ramë wet JI. 6. 14. 8., A. D. S. finds proper scope. 
Similar is the case with the next rule : 


Moe wala spinas Was | II. 6. 14, 9 
In the next six sütras there is an interesting discussion on the topic 
of any additional share to be given to the eldest son. The érutis have 
been quoted in this connection: 


azora ARRAZA | II. 6. 14. 10 


ag: ge edt are aaaf a siint i II. 6. 14. 11. 
Fef. Baudhayana II. IT. 8. 2] 
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ed amA ga ata Aaaa aay II. 6. 14. 12. 

[cf. Baudhayana II: TI. 8. 5] 

anf Rengar Raag aan aama: qupat arate | 

SHE THe FS aada SEHE sega Uer eternaarafa d. _ 
; II. 6. 14. 13 


ae f aga mfa: à II. 6. 14. 14 
Oily in this Dharmasastra we find a direction that no division is. 
possible between husband and wife: 


sanda faerit (aun i II. 6. 14. 16 
The reason shown is: 

nhai aga sdg | II. 6. 14. 17 

aA YeaHsy | TI. 6. 14. 18 

zaq Rng ui TI. 6. 14. 19 


aff aaa aA aa qut dagaa i IT. 6. 14. 20 
Manu distinctly shows that during the lifetime of the parents the 
sons have got no right over the property : 
aRar fi sitae: y M.S. IX. 104. 
[cf. sitse: aara: Rahaa qui 
| | Arthasastra, II. p. 81.] 
[of. fanny gar fases! Raagi auti Yaj. II. 118] 
(II. 6. 13. 6) 
Like Apastamba Manu offers a course ir division that the eldest son 
should take charge of entire property, while other younger brothers 
should reside with him as with their father : 
AL wa g gula far wes: | 
Amaga Raan n M. S. IX. 105 
[cf. Ag ga Agaga neda galai g Rasse goan 
Sankha qucted by Aparäka, p. 718] 
Other rules follow by way of explanation (IX. 106-110) 
about Uddhara Manu agrees with Gautama (III. 10. 5) that the 
eldest son should take yy th part from the total amount. » 
sper Nat adgedrer seit | M.S. IX. 112 
[cf. exceptions in M. 8, IX. 210] B 
but ‘about the share of the elder and the youngest brother Manu’ 8. 
rules are different : 
edid wearer eum deg we | M.S. IX.119 — 
Other relevant directions in this cannestion are contained in the 
verses : IX. 115-117 ; 119-130. l 
Manu prescribes that brothers should, on division, give ł of their 
share to their sisters (unmarried) : 
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. AA Aree] "heat: SU SX: TAK | 

aa externi daar agaaa: v IX. 118 
By way of clarifying ihe positions of Gautama (IIT. 10. 22) Manu 
writes: 

AMS MIB Uu CAT SAAT us R: | 

difta ga a glagan wan IX. 181 
Explanation for the last part of direction is contained in the sub- 
sequent verses: IX. 132-133. 

Herein we get further direction in a case in which a son is born 

after the Putriküputra is arranged : 

gmat saag ufa gets | 

aaa fart: asdar sfr fi fara y IX. 134 
Other important rules in this connection are: IX. 135-136, 

Division of property of sons born of both Savarnà and Asavarné 
wives, has been dissussed in the slokas IX. 150-158. Provision ha: 
been made for other types of sons in the verses IX, 162-181. Mention 
has been made of other persons entitled to inherit in the absence of 
near ones already mentioned : 

Spem altesre WeWer qe ue WaT | 


aa wed apes vane: Brea uu aru M.S. IX. 187 
eter g saut feseramfra: à 

afar: gad qure wet a Ral y M. S. IX. 188 
agri mgng a RaR aÑ: | 

gatuieg antat aali cae N M. S. IX. 189 


Manu makes further improvement on the rule of Gautama (III. 10. 22) 
and declares that after the decease of the mother, the brothers and 
unmarried daughters should divide the property : 

sarai dicare ad nu ETT | 


weg funi strenua ena y M. S. IX. 192 
Provieion has been made for any unmarried grand-daughter : 


aeai «ga Raratan aerea: i 

mang sar faf sda NAF u M. S. IX, 198 
Definition of six types of Stridhana is made in the verse : 

aaaea RAE gaa siters (ar u 

wars ug fa aad vga i M.S. IX. 194 


In the subsequent verses we find the manner in which their property 
will be divided after death : M. S. TX. 195-200. 
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There are interesting provisions in the text of Manu, If in an 
undivided property the eldest brother chances to earn anything after 
the death of the father, then his younger brother will have equal share 
in that property provided they are learned. 

qa Referat, faaf 8a aa aAa | 
aim adlaat aa afa aaga: M.S. IX. 204, also IX. 205 ' 
Then a ist is made of indivisible properties : 


Rarag WW uer uem wd wd 


Weritatfapsd a ange a 1 M. 8. IX. 206 
agaaa figged ato agnsite | 

amtar amne qgan n M. S. IX. 209 
Gaara fier ganai aareqare i 

s aa gate eder: arated u M.S. IX, 209 


Also M. S. IX. 219 
Other minor and miscellaneous questions relating to partitions are 
discussed in verses M. 6. 2.11-2.18. 
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EFFORTS OF THE INDIAN REVOLUTIONARIES 
AT SECURING GERMAN. ARMS ACROSS 
THE SEAS DURING WORLD WAR I. 


A. C, Bose 


. Reader in History, Burdwan University 


[Note: Reference to abbreviations— 


(1  V.J.S. =Biplabi Jivane Smriti (i.e. Reminiscences of a 
Revolutionary Life) in Bengali, by Dr. Jadugopal 
Mukherji, Calcutta, 1956. 

(2) B.A.R.I,=Bharater — Aprakashita Rajnaitik Itihas (The 
Unpublished Political History of India) in Bengali, 
by Dr, Bhupendranath Dutta, Calcutta, 1953. 

(3) E.B.V.S.=Huropay Bharatiya Vipalaver Sadhana (Efforts 
of Indian Revolutionaries in Europe) in Bengali, by 
Dr. Abinashchandra Bhattacharyya, Calcutta, 1958. 

(à II.C. =Indian Independence Committee. | 


Indian revolutionaries in the early years of our freedom movement 
were steeped in the history of the Italian Risorgimento. They had learnt 
from Cavour that a national revolt against a well-organised foreign rule 
can seldom succeed without some form.of effective outside aid or interven- 
tion, and interpreted the failure of the Mutiny of 1857-58 in terms of 
absence of auy favourable international situation, So the more thoughtful 
and foresighted among them became determined to avail of any favourable 
international situation or foreign help for the overthrowal of British rule. 


By the year 1908 it was clear to some of them that an Anglo-German 
war, which might soon assume a global character, was in the offing. 
According to their expectations this longed-for war was to bresk out near 
about the year 1918, and to make use of it to the full, they would have 
to prepare themselves in advance. So a revolutionary group of Bengal, 
(a section of the well-known Anushilan Samiti) prominent among whose 
leaders were Dr. Jadugopal Mukherji, Satishchandra Sen, Asu Das 
and Benaybhushan Datta, planned to establish contact with Germany 
and other countries, wherefrom aid might be secured or where bases 
might be set up, by sending revolutionary emissaries.2 As a result of 
this decision, the two brothers of Jadugopal Mukherji, Khirodgopal 


l Statement of Dr. J. Mukherji (Dr. Jadugopal Mukherji, born in Sept., 1886 and 
now a physician in Ranchi, was a leading and later the centra! figure.in Bengal revolution 
from 1908 to 1927) 


2 Ibid, (Both these views are expressed in V.J.S, on pp. 27, 29, 80, 35, & 699.) - 
6—2061P—I 
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and Dhan Gopal proceeded to Burma and the U.S.A, respectively, in 1908; 
Bholanath Chatterji went to Penang in 1910, wherefrom he returned 
after two years. to accompany Nani -Base to. Siam in 1918, Bhupati 
Majumdar went to Europe in 1912, bat returned ‘soon afterwards, 
Birendianath Dasgupta and Bhupendranath Datta in71911, Satyendranath 
Sen in 1912, Jitendransth. Lahiri and Sunendrakumar’ Ker in 1918, 
went to the U.S.A. via Japan; while Dhirendranath Sarkar went to 
Germany almost about the same time. -Their task was to mobilise the 
public opinion of those countries, establish 2ontacts with their government 
or at least some of its influential members, to arrange for help in money 
and munitions to secure training in explosives.and warfare, and t6 establish 
bases of operation.and shelters for future.exiles and emissaries.° 

The bope of an effective German help brightened when in 1911, 
Count von Bernhardi of the German army spoke in his book, Germany 
and the Next War, of aiding and utilis ng the Bengal revolutionaries 
against Britain in the coming Anglo-German war. In 1913, Dhiren 
Sarkar brought news from Germany of aer intention to help the revolu- 
tionaries in their struggle against Britair.‘* The hopeful message also 
had its source only in rational calculations and:sympathetic remarks of 
some top-ranking Germans. Though, there -was already on the eve of 
World War I, a small.core of Indian revolutionaries in Germany, there 
was no formal opino between them and the German Govt. But, on the 
6th of ‘March, 1914, the Berlin Tageblatt published an article entitled 
England's Indian Trouble, which referrad to the existence of recret 
societies in India and the foreign help they recieved. This piece of news 
makes one to suspect whether theró was r2ally no relation between the 
German Govt. and the Indian revolutionaries in Germany. — 

However, a8 soon as the war broke oui Virendranath Chatlopadhyay 
who had come to Halle in Germany from France in April, 1914, and Indian 
nationalists in Germany established contact with the German Foreign 
Office.” At first, the Deutschen Verein der Freunde Indien, and then 
the Indian Independence Committee were formed as the crganisation of 
Indian nationalists to dea! with the German Govt. On 8rd Sept., 1914, 
an understanding was arrived at between the German Govt. and the Indians 
there, over the terms of collaboration.* According to Dr. Bhupendra- 
nath Dutta it was agreed upon that the indians would take a loan from 
the German Govt. to be repaid after India’s independence is achieved, 
The German Government further agreed to supply arms and send orders 
to all their consulates abroad to help Indian revolutionaries in their 
efforts, and to persuade the Sultan of Turkey to declare a jehad ` AERE 


‘Britain. 


3 Ibid. 4 B. ARI. 
* “The German. General Staff. had definite schemes aimed directly against India." 
Rowlatt Report, p. 190. 
: p nem of Dr, Abinashchandra Bhattacharyya in the Yugantar of 30.3.59. 
1 * 
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- Henceforth, Indian: nationalists in. Berlin! used! to: be often invited to 
take part’ in: discussions’ with -Baron Oppenheim: of the German Foreign 
Office and a naval officer Ludwig Fisher! about the secret-transhipment 
of arms-to-revolutionaries in India,’ The plan of action. chalked out was 
that arms and, ammunition should be. purchased in the New , World, 
probably the U.S:A., which was a neutral country till April, 1917, with. 
German money, to be smuggled thence to appointed. spots on the Indian 
coast-in disguised! merchant vessels,’ l 

On 221d Sept, £914 Dhiren Sarker, brother of. Prof. Benoy Sarkar 
and: N, S. Marathe: left Berlin. to meet Count Bernstrof, the German 
Ambassador in Washington for settling the arms transaction and to meet 
the Ghadr leaders in the U.S.A. They carried a secret code and were to 
receive from Bernstrof-the dollai: equivalent: of 25,000. Marks.” 

Now to-keep their colleagues in different parts of-the world: informed of 
these plans and then later developments for ensuring a concerted plam 
of action, emissaries were exchanged !? among’ different revolutionary. 
centres: in and: out of India‘ and'à fair degree of preparedness and: co-ordina-. 
tidn among: the differenti revolutionary centres. in: and: out of India were: 
assured: ! : f 

` In the mean time, after Satyen Sen and Pingley had brought news 
from Germany, certain Bengal ievolutionaries early in 1915 decided! to 
raise a revolt with German help, to establish co-operation between’ 
themselves and their compatriots in Bangkok and‘ elsewhere, toget into 
direct touch with the Germans and to raise funds by robbery.!" T was 
then in March, 1015 that Jiten Lahiri, who in December, 1914’ had:come 


^ B.A.RI(T., p.161. 
8 Dr. Emil Helfferich's letter from Hamburg to the author, dated the 17th Sept., ‘56, 


? E.B.V S8 pp.,-163,, 164. . l . 
On 16. 9: 14 news reached Berlirof the-Emden’s successful adventure im the Indian ocean. 
The. I.G: immediately pleaded that she should le asked to raid Port Blair and free 
Po prisoners there. But many practical difficulties were pointed out (vide E.B:V.S. 
p.162) ^'^ 

10 In Sept',.1914 Sükhtenkar, Paranjyape, Rao and Abinash Bhattacharyya came to 
India from Germany ; already Dhirendranath’ Sarkar, who had in the mean time returned 
to Germany, ftom’ Tndia and. N.S Marathe were sent to- the U.S.À.-witb a-sécret.code ; 
in Nov. 1914. Satyendranath Seu and Vishnu Ganesh Pingley returned to India from the: 
U.S.A., followed by Kedareshwar Guha and Bhupendranath Mukherji in 1915; in 
December; 1914 Jitendranath Labiri reached: Germany from the U.S.A. and^ was soon 
followed by  Taraknath Das, Bhupendranath Dutta and  Birendranath Dasgupta. 
Heramba Tal Gupta was chosen as the representative of the T.C. in the U.S.A. Th: the 
mean time Sohan: Lal Pethek had left the U-S.A. for Burma in Aug., 19145: Mastaba 
Hosain alias. Mulchand left the U.S.A. for Singapur almost in the same time; a year 
later: Shiv- Dayal! Kapur- left Sanfrancisco’ for India vie SHanghi and-Bangkok,-where he. 
was to meet the local revolutionary representatives. From the Chinese coastal town Swato 
Kapur wie accompanied’ by Atmaram, who stayed'behind at Bangkok for sometime before 
proceeding to Calcutta. Barly 1915, Sukumar Chatterji, Yodh Singh and Chinchia came 
to Bangkok from the U.S.A. Bhagwan Singh also:eame from: the: U:S.A. to Philipines 
and thence to China to collaborate with Rashbibari Bose, leaving Dost Mubammad in 
charge of work in the Philipines. In July, 1915 Daus Dakkar, the Javantese‘leader was 
sent from Germany to S. E. Asia to win the sympathy and co-operation of' the local’ popula- 
tion for India’s: cause; he wasaccompanied by'Surinigrat, the leader ‘of Shérakul‘ul:Islem, 

Ml Rowlatt Report, p. 191. . ; 
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to Germany from the U.S.A., brought to the [Bengal revolutionaries offers 
of German help and asked them to send en agent to Batavia to discuss 
their problems with the German representatives there. !? | 


Here it seems worth mentioning that Bangkok and Batavia had been 
chosen as outposts in the East for oversea collaboration. Bangkok was 
by and large a Ghadarite centre, in direct touch with the headquarters in 
California. There a strong revolutionary movement had been started 
by Bholanath Chatterjea and Nani Bose, among the Punjabi workmen 
then engaged in.a Siamese Railway on the borders of Burma. They 
also recruited two railway employees Amar Singh and Narayan Sing and 
local Jawyer Kumud Mukherjee as local leaders of the revolutionary 
cause.”* 

Batavia, on the other hand, was chosen by the German Foreign Office 
as an unsuspected neutral port, best suited for collaborating with the 
Bengal revolutionaries, in their contact.** However, both these two 
groups worked in close co-operation with each other and the Germans for 
their common objectives. Lhe German Consuls at both the places had 
been instructed by their Foreign Office to help the Indians in all possible 
ways, and worked under the general supervision and instructions of the 
German Consul-General Admiral von Hirentge at Shanghai, who on the 
German side was in over-all charge of Indc-German collaborations and 
arms transactions in the Kast, under the ultimate authority of the German 
Ambassador in Washington.!* ; 

Narendranath Bhattacharyya (later famous as M.N. Roy) was chosen 
to negotiate with the German agents in Batavia about the secret tranship- 
ment of arms, and he ieft India in April, 1915 via Madras with the 
pseudonym OC.A.Martin. In the very same month Abani Mukherjee went 
to Japan and 5. S. Maverick started on her voyage for Indig.” 

In the mean time, in winter 1014.15 Herr Erich Windels, the acting 
German Consul-General in Batavia had received an order from the German 
Foreign Office, singned by Herr von Wesendonck to take part in the task 
of shipping arms to India. He was further instructed to collaborate with 
the Turkish Consul General Refat Bey, who might be better able to obtain 
the support, or at least the sympathy of the local Muslim population. 
Though Refet Bey evinced considerable personal interest in this effort of 
Indians and the Germans, he pleaded his inability to influence the local 
Muhamedans, many of whom with Arab blood in their veins, were hostile 
to the Turks. Now Windels not to commis the German Consulate 
in a neutral country in these conspiracies aimed against Britain, and to 


12 Ibid. ; also mentioned in B.A.R.I. 

13 Ibid. 

4 VJ S., p. 30. 

15 Rowlatt Report, p. 120. 

16 Statement of Dr. Emil Helferich supported by ths Rowlaté Report, p. 120, 
` W Ibid.p.121. 
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avail of their local experience secured the active co-operation of the 
Helfferich brothers, Einil.& .Theddor—Both of them there for quite a 
few years as local managers of two well-known German business concerns, 
and it was under their business cover that communication and monetary 
transactions with revolutionaries in India used.to be carried on in 
comparative safety.** ) 

Sometimes in May, 1915, a certain Mr. Vincent Kraft, a Dutch 
citizen of German extraction, came fo Batavia from Berlin. . He had 
been selected by the German Foreign: Office and the Indian National 
Committee in Berlin, as a special envoy to ihe German Consulate-General 
in Batavia. He brought with him a secret code and a plan of the German 
General Staff to assist the Indian revolutionaries. According to that 
plan, arms-were to be accumulated in some secret spot in Sumatra, 
and the German merchant vessels then lying in port of Sabang in the 
extreme N.W. of Sumatra, should be utilised not only in the proposed 
transhipment of arms, but also in a raid on the Andamans to free the 
political prisoners there and then to carry them to a rendezvous of’ 
revolutionaries in the Indian coast; This was, however, an improbable’ 
proposition owing to absence of arms, and the keen vigilance of- the local 
Dutch authorities, Moreover, this would have meant a glaring violation 
of-Dutch neutrality. So the German Consulate was’ unwilling to take 
any such steps. In fact, it was not to provoke Dutch susceptibilities that 
the German Consulate remained in the background leaving everything 
to be arranged by the Helfferichs.!* 

In the mean time, Atmaram who had. of late come to Bangkok from 
the U.S.A. via Shanghai, travelling on foot with Shiv Dayal Kapur from 
the Chinese coastal town Swato, reached Calcutta via the Punjab in 
March, 1915, and told Dr. Mookherjee that arms, arranged by the German. 
Consul in Bangkok would be shortly reaching India, He returned to 
Bangkok and sent Kumud a ie to Caleutta in July with details 
of the expected arms-ships.?? 

On his arrival at Batavia, Naren Bhattacherji alias c. A. Martin 
was introduced to the Helfferich brothers by Herr Windels,?4 who set 
about making plans about the receipt and smuggling of arms. The 
Germans in -Batavia had received information from Shanghai that a 
tanker flying the U.S. flag was to proceed to a selected spot in the Indian 
coast. Later further information was received that the ship was to arrive 
in the Strait of Sunda ** (between [Sumatra and Java) on a pre-arranged 

18 etter to Herr Erich Windels from Bielefeld ; also supported by Dr. Emil Helife- | 
rich's statement. 

19 Helfferich’s letter to the author, dated the 17th Sept., 1956. (His statement abouts 


Kreft's identity and his coming to Batavia is also supported by Dr. Dutta in his B.A.R.I, 
19.) 
20 V J.S. p.306. 
3i Rowlatt Report, p121. 
Y ë Ibid,p.120. 
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date in: early August, 1945. Some instructions. regarding the- exact place 
for disembarking avms near one: of the esbuaries of the Ganges, and the 
signals to be. given: by the ship:on approaching the coast at night and im 
day, hadi to be. handed. over to: theship there. These transactions had 
torbe carried. oud, not to: violate Dutch neutrality, outside the Dutch 
territorial waters.?* 

There- is: a belief that: thisship was originally scheduled! to proceed 
to, aj spot near Karachi, and it was Naren who could: persuade the German: 
authorities: in Batavia. and ultimately von Hientze in Shanghai to divert 
itto. Bengal.74* But there'is no testimony. in support of this view, both 
in the Indian. and: German sources of information. Im fact, in. summer! 
1915, there: were. hopeful rumourg;in Berlin that five arms shipsiin disguise 
were: proceeding, towards. differnt spots in the Indian: coast, three of which 
wene. proceeding across the Pacific and the other two. through the Suez;?? 
But.there seems to:have been:no factual! base of such: wild rumours.. 


Arrangements abous the arms-ships being settled, Naren probably 
im May, wired! to the Harry and. Sons,* Calcutta that business was helpful. 
In. reply, the. Harry & Sons early in June wired to him, then known as ` 
Martin, for money and then followed: a sezies of remittances from the: 
Helfferichs to the Harry and Sons, through the Batavian branch of a 
Bombay business. concern’ Chotirmal. Between June and August, 1915, 
Res. 43,000: were remitted, of which Rs. 383,000 were received by the 
revolutionaries, whose addresses Helfferich received from Naren, before: ’ 
the authorities could have any hint about what was going on.?* 


However, Naren returned' to Calcutta in June with information about 
the coming of the arms-ships. S. S. Maverick was to call at the Rai 
Mangal‘ towards tlie end’ of June, 1015, with 80,000 rifles, 400 rounds of 
ammunition for each of these, and Rs. 200,000 only.” His colleagues 
im Bengal’ set about making pians for taking delivery of the Mavarick’s 
cargo, and employ it to the best advantage. They decided’ to divide the 
arms into three parts, to be sent respectivaly to: (1) Hatia island, for 
use im Hastern Bengal, (2 Calcutta. and’ (8) Balasore, where their Jatindra- 
nat Mukherjee was then in Hiding with some cf his followers, 

"They considered: themselves strong enough to deal with the troops 
im Bengal but feared reinforcement from outside. So they decided to hold 
up tite three main rallways leading to Bengal. Jatin Mukherjee was to 
deal' with the Madras railway near Balasore, Bholanath Chatterjee, who 


?3 "Helfferich's letter to the author,,dated 17.9. 56. 

?*t Rowlatt- Report: p.121. *Dr. Emil Helferich denies it. 

25 BARI. p.8l. 

[Mote: Tt is: worth mentioning in this context that Dt Khan’ Chand Verma of' Lahore 
told Dr; Bhupen Dutta’ in 1926 that the armsesliip tHrouglithe Suez was sunk near Karachi. 
The arms were to be stored in his house in Dera Ismail Khen. (B.A.R.I. p. 169).] 

28  Howlatt Report, p. 191. (Of. course the name af Chotiramal by’Dr. Helfferich in 


_ his letter, dt.,/17.9.56.) 
7, Ibid. 
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had returned from Siam, was to take charge of the B.N. Railway near 
Chakradharpur, while Satish Chakravarty was to blow up the E, I, Railway 
bridge on the river Ajay. Naren Ghose Choudhury & Phani -Chakravarty 
were sent io. Hatia to take charge of arms there, to raise a revolt in Hast 
Benga! and then to march upon Calcutta. Bepin Ganguly and Naren 
Bhattacharyya were to receive the arms and arsenals in and mear Calcutta, 
and then to storm the Fort William, where the 14th Rajput Rifles were 
already in touch with the revolutionaries, The German officers coming 
in the Maverick were to stay in East Bengal, and raise and train’ troops.*® 
These plans were approved by the German authorities.” 


To be prepared for this expected day of reckoning, the Bengal group 
had in the mean time organised themselves almost on a war-footing, 
Jatin Das was chosen. the President of the Bengal ‘Revolutionary 
Committee; Jadugopal ‘Mukherjee its Vice-President in charge of Foreign 
and Intelligence Depts.; Naren Bhattacharyya in charge of the Military 
Dept.; Satish Chakravarty of Organisation | pad Shelter, and Atul Ghosh 
of Finance.?? 

"Then ithe work .of taking delivery of the-cargo of the Maveriek was 
arranged by Jadugopal, who placed himself in contact with Raja Jatin 
Ray. of Noor Nagar in the vicinity of the Rei Mangal. ‘Some of ‘his 
followers under Atul ‘Ghosh actully went down to the neighbourhood of 
the Rai Mangal to help in tthe unloading of the Maverick, which they were 
expecting towards the.end of June, "They waited there for about ‘ten ‘to 
twelve. days, but the expected ship did mot turn up, and they hail to 
neturn dismayed and bewildered.*? 

In the mean time, Dr: Emil Helfferich in-order to-communieate with 
the Maverick in the Strait of Sunda arranged a sailing yacht with auxiliary 
motor power, and -eruised in the sorait for 4 or 5 days, when ‘he 
Maverick was expected. It did not turn up then; but towards the ond 
of August, she appeared in Priak, the harbour of Batavia, without:the 
expected cargo,*” , 

In fact, both these ships, S. S, Maverick and Henry S$. had failed 
jn their mission. The Maverick was an old tanker of the Standard Qil 
Company, which had been purchased by a German firm F. Jebson &Co. 
of San Francisco, About the 22nd of April, she sailed from San Redro in 
California, without any cango. There were on board five Indians, including 
Hari Singh with Ghadr literature, who signed as Persians. Von Brincken 
of the: German Consulate in San Francisco, and Ram Chandra, the leader 
of the Ghadr in the U.S.A, after Hardayal’s i ae for Germany, 


38  Rowlatt Report, p.192; TM supported by Dr. J. Mukherjee in hs VJ.S., 
p .85 and 400 

-29 Rowlatt Report,-p. 122; also supported by Dr. J. Mukherjee in his V.J.8 , p.86. 

30° Dr, Mukherjee’s statement. 

3 Rowlatt Report, p.129; supported ‘by Dr. J Mookherjee 

3 Helfferich’s letter to the author from Hamburg, dated the 17th Sept., 1956. 
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arranged -for "their passage. It had been décided that the Maverick 
would sail to the island of Socarro, 600 miles west of Mexico, to meet 
a schooner Annie Larsen, which bad a cargo of ammunition purchased 
by a German named Tanscher in New York and shipped at San Diago on 
the Annie Larsen, Butthe Annie Larsen leaving San Diago on 6-3-18 
waited three weeks for the Maverick at Socccro sailed for Jana via Honolulu. 
The Annie Larsen arrived at Hoquiam in Washington D.C, about the end 
of June, 1915, and inspite of Count Bernstrof's (the German Ambassador 
in Washington) claim that it belonged to Germany, her cargo was seized 
by U.S, authorities.** 

Nobody can say with confidence’ what actually happened to the 
arms, and why those could not be shipped to the Maverick, It was 
rumoured in those days tnat as the Indians dic not take delivery in time, 
Staruhnt, the Purser of the ship sold the arms to the Mexican rebel 
Villa.** There seems to be no authentic basis for, this rumour, But, it 
is a fact that both Windels and Emil Helfferich looked upon Starhunt - 
and the ship’s captain Nelson as doubtful characters.** 

The other vessel Henry Ñ. cleared from Manila for Shanghai with 
a cargo of arms which was discovered by the customs authorities who 
made the captain unload those cargoes, Her dastination was then changed 
to Pontiamak. Eventually her engine broke down and she was put in 
a port in Celebes. The general intention seems to have been that she 
should go to Bangkok, land there 500 revolujionaries to be kept in hiding 
in the Pakoh tunnel in Siam, and the rest of tha consignment of 5,000 to 
be sent to Chittagong. Two Germans, Wehdle and Boehm, were in it, 
the latter under instructions: from H. L. Gupta, then the representative 
of the U.S.A. (staying mainly in Chicago) had joined it at Manila for 
Bangkok and were subsequentiy arrested by the English.?* 


In. the mean time, sometimes early in July when these ships were 
being stil keenly expected, Kumud Mukherjae, a lawyer at Bangkok, 
having connections with the revolutionaries, came to Calcutta and handed 
over. to Jadugopal the news from Atmaram, who had shortly beforehand 
reached Bangkok from the U.S.A., via Shanghai, that the German 
‘Consul-General in Bangkok was sending a ship with 50,000 rifles and 
Rs. 1,00,000 only to the Rai Mangal.*’ (Shortly afterwards, Atmaram 
himself came to Caleutta and met Jadugopal.) It seems the news was 


* Tt seems strange that while the revolutionaries expected the Maverick towards 
the end of June, (Rowlatt Report also supports this view) Helfferich should be asked to 
expect it near Java early in Augusb. It might is been indicative of any probable 
diglocation in their plane. 

3 Rowlatt Report, pp.123- 24. 

3 BARI. p. 89. 

35 Letters of Dr. Helfferich and Herr Windels of 17.9.56 and Dec., ‘86 respectively: 

> #&. Dr. J. Mookherjee says in his V.J.S. p.651 thai 11 wagons of arms were. pur- 
chased by Von Papen of the German Embassy, Washington, - ^ 

3$ Rowlatt Report, p. 124. 

S [bid.p. ; also supported by Dr. J. K. Mookherji in V.J.8., pp. 36, 87 & 388. 
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[Note: Reference to abbreviations— 


(1) V.I.S.=Biplabi Jivane Smriti (i.e. Reminiscences of a 
Revolutionary Life) in Bengali, by Dr. Jadugopal 
Mukherji, Calcutta, 1956. l 

(2) B.A.R.I,=Bharater Aprakashita Rajnaitik Itihas (The 
Unpublished Politieal History of India) in Bengali, 
by Dr. Bhupendranath Dutta, Calcutta, 1958, 

(8) E,B. V.S. — Europay - Bharatiya Vipalaver Sadhana (Efforts 
of Indian Revolutionaries in Europe) in Bengali, by 
Dr. Abinashchandra Bhattacharyya, Calcutta, 1958, 

(4 II.C. =Indian Independence Committee. | 


Indian revolutionaries in the early years of our freedom movement 
were steeped in the history of the Italian Risorgimento.: They had learnt 
from Cavour that a national revolt against a well-organised foreign rule 
can seldom succeed without some form of effective outside aid or interven- 
tion, and interpreted the failure of the Mutiny of 1857-58 in terms of 
absence of any favourable international situation, So the more thoughtful 
and foresighted among them became determined to avail of any favourable 
international situation or foreign help for the overthrowal of British rule. 


By the year 1908 it was clear to some of them that an Anglo-German 
war, which might soon assume a global character, was in the offing, 
According to their expectations this longed-for war was to break out near 
about the year 1918, and to make use of it to the full, they would have 
to prepare themselves in advance,’ So a revolutionary group cf Bengal, 
` (a section of the well-known Anushilan Samiti) prominent among whose 
leaders were Dr. Jadugopai Mukherji, Satishchandra Sen, Asu Das 
end Benaybhushan Datta, planned to establish contact with Germany 
and other countries, wherefrom aid might be secured or where bases 
might be set up, by sending revolutionary emisearies.* As a result of 
this decision, the two brothers of Jadugopal Mukherji, Khirodgopal 


1 Statement of Dr. J. Mukherji (Dr. Jadugopal Mukherji, born in Sept., 1886 and 
now a physician in Ranchi, was a leading and later the centra! figure in Bengal revolution 
from 1908 to 1997) : 


2 Ibid, (Both these views are expressed in V.J.8. on pp. 27, 29, 80, 35, & 629.) - 
—  $-—92061P—I 
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and Dhan Gopal proceeded to Burma and the U.S.A, respectively, in 1908; 
Bholanath Chatterji went to Penang in 1910, wherefrom he returned 
. after two years .to accompany Nani Bose to Siam in 1918. Bhupati. 
. Majumdar went'to Europe in 1912, but returned | soon afterwards, 
Birendranath Dasgupta and Bhupendranath Datta in- 1911, ‘Satyendranath 
Sen in 1912, Jitendranath -Lahiri and Surendrakumar Kar in 1918, 
went to the U.S.A. via Japan; while Dhirendranath Sarkar went to 
Germany almost about the same. time. . Their task was to mobilise the 
publie opinion of those countries, establish contacts with their government 
or at least some of its influential members, to arrange for help in money 
and munitions to secure training in explosives and warfare, and to establish 
bases of operation and shelters for future exiles and emissaries,° 

The bope of an effective German help brightened when in 1911, 
Count von Bernhardi of the German army spoke in his book, Germany 
and the Next War, of siding and utilising the Bengal revolutionaries 
against Britain in the coming Anglo-German -war. In 1918, Dhiren 
Sarkar brought news from Germany of her intention to help the revolu- 
tionaries in their struggle against Britain.**. The hopeful message also 
had its source only in rational calculations and sympathetic remarks of 
some top-ranking Germans, Though, there was already on the eve of 
World War I, a small core of Indian revolutionaries in Germany, there 
was no formal contact between them and the German Govt. But, on the 
6th of March, 1914, the Berlin Tageblatt published an article entitled 
England's Indian Trouble, which referred to the existence of secret 
societies in India and the foreign heip they recieved. This piece of news 
makes one to suspect whether there was really no relation between the 
German Govt. and the Indian revolutionaries in Germany. 

However, as soon as the war broke out Virendracath Chattopadhyay 
who had come to Halle in Germany from France in April, 1914, and Indian 
nationalists in Germeny established contact with the German Foreign 
Office." At first, the Deutschen Verein der Freunde Indien, and then 
the Indian Independence Committee were formed as the crganisation of 
Indian nationalists to deal with the German Govt, On 8rd Sept., 1914, 
an understanding was arrived at between the German Govt. and the Indians 
there, over the terms of collaboration.* According to Dr. Bhupendra- 
nath Dutta it was agreed upon that the Indians would take a loan from ` 
the German Govt. to be repaid after India’s mdeperidence is achieved, 
The German Government further agreed to supply arms and send orders 
to all their consulates abroad to help Indian revolutionaries in their 
efforts, and to persuade the Sultan of Turkey to declare a jehad against 
Britain, 


3 Ibid, 4 B. A.R.I. 
* “The German General Steff had definite schemes aimed directly against India." 
Rowlatt Report, p. 190. 
: ud nens of Dr, Abinashchandra Bhattacharyya in the Yugantar of 80.3.59. 
id. 
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Henceforth, Indian nationalists in Berlin used to be-often invited to 
take part in discussions with Baron Oppenheim. of the German. Foreign 
Office and a naval officer Ludwig Fisher about the secret transhipment 
of arms to revolutionaries in India,” The plan of action chalked out was 
that arms and ammunition should be purchased in the New World, 
probably the U.S.A., which was a neutral country till April, 1917, with 
German money, to be smuggled thence to appointed spots on the Indian 
coast in disguised merchant vessels,’ l l l l 

On.22nd Sept., 1914 Dhiren Sarker, brother of Prof. Benoy Sarkar 
and N, S. Marathe left Berlin to meet Count Bernstrof, the German 
Ambassador in Washington for settling the arms transaction and to meet 
the Ghadr leaders in the U.S.A. They carried a secret code and were to 
redeive from Berristrof the dollar equivalent of 25,000 Marks.? 

Now to keep their colleagues in different parts of the world informed of 
thése plans and then later developments for ensuring a concerted plan 
of action, emissaries were exchanged ° among different revolutionary 
centres in and out of India and a fair degree of preparedness and co-ordina- 
tion among bhe different revolutionary centres in and out of India. were 
assured. "EE 
In the mean time, after Satyen Sen and Pingley had brought news 
from Germany, certain Bengal iévolutiotiaries early in 1915 decided to 
raise a révol& with German help, to establish co-operation between 
themselves and their compatriots in Bangkok and elsewhere, to get into 
direct touch with the Germans and to raise funds by robbery. It was 
then in March, 1915 that Jiten Lahiri, who in December, 1914 had come 


[i B.A.R.L, p-161. * 
8 Dr. Emil Helfferich's letter from Hamburg to the author, dated the 17th Sept., ‘56. 


? E.B.VS pp., 163,, 164. . 
On 16. 9. 14 news reached Berlin of the Emden's successful adventure in the Indian ocean. 
The II.C. immediately pleaded that she should le asked to raid Port Blair and free 
political prisoners there. But many practical difficulties were pointed out (vide E.B.V.S. 


p.162). 

10 In Sept,1914 Sukhtankar, Paranjyape, Rao and Abinash Bhattacharyya came to 
India from Germany; already Dhirendranath’Sarkar, who had in the mean time returned 
to Germany, from India and N.S Marathe were sent to the U.S.A. with a secret code; 
in Nov. 1914 Satyendranath Sen and Vishnu Ganesh Pingley returned to Iudis from the 
U.S.A., followed by  Kedareshwar Guha and Bhupendranath Mukherji in 1915; in 
December, 1914 Jitendranath TLabiri reached Germany from the U.S.A. and was soon 
followed by  Taraknath Das, Bhupendranath Dutta and  Birendranath Dasgupta. 
Heramba Lal Gupta was chosen as the representative of the LI.C. in the U.S.A. In the 
mesn time Soban Lel Pathak had left the U S.A. for Burma in Aug., 1914; Mustaba 
Hosain alias Mulchand left the U.S.A. for Singapur almost in the same time; a year 
later Shiv Dayal: Kapur left Sanfrancisco for India via Bhanghi and Bangkok, where he 
was to meet the local revolutionary representatives. From the Chinese coastal town Swato 
Kapur was accompanied by Atmarau, who stayed behind at Bangkok for soniétime before 
proceeding to Calcutta. Early 1915, Sukumar Chatterji, Yodh Singh and Chinchia came 
to Bangkok from the U.S.A. Bhagwan Singh also came from the U.S.A. to Philipines 
and thence to China to collaborate with Rashbihari Bose, leaving Dost Muhammad in 
charge of work in the Philipines. In July, 1915 Daus Dakkar, the Javanese leader was 
sent from Germany to S. E. Asia to wia the sympathy and co-operation of the local popula- 
tion for India’s cause; he was accompanied by Surinigrat, the leader of Slierakul-ul-Islam, 

Rowlatt Report, p, 121. ) s 
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to Germany from the J.S.A., brought to the [Bengal revolutionaries offers 
of German help and asked them to send an agent to Batavia to discuss 
their problems with the German representatives there,” 


Here it seems worth mentioning that Bangkok and Batavia had been 
chosen as outposts in the Hast for oversea collaboration. Bangkok was 
by and large a Ghadarite centre, in direct touch with the headquarters in 
California." There a strong revolutionary movement had been started 
by Bholanath Chatterjea and Nani Bose, among the Punjabi workmen 
then engaged in a Siamese Railway on the borders of Burma. They 
also recruited two railway employees Amar Singh and Narayan Sing and 
local Jawyer Kumud Mukherjee as local leaders of the revolutionary 
cause. * 

Batavia, on the other hand, was chosen by the German Foreign Office 
as an unsuspected neutral port, best suited for collaborating with the 
Bengal revolutionaries, in their contact. However, both these two 
groups worked in close co-operation with each other and the Germans for 
their common objectives. ‘the German Consuls at both the places had 
been instructed by their Foreign Office to help the Indians in all possible 
ways, aud worked under the general supervision and instructions of the 
German Consul-Genera! Admiral von Hirentge at Shanghai, who on the 
German side was in over-all charge of Indo-German collaborations and 
arms transactions in the Hast, under the ultimate authority of the German 
Ambassador in Washington.!* 

Narendranath Bhattacharyya (later famous as M.N.Roy) was chosen 
to negotiate with the German agents in Batavia about the secret tranship- 
ment of arms, and he left India in April, 1915 via Madras with the 
pseudonym C.A.Martin. In the very same month Abani Mukherjee went 
to Japan and 8, S. Maverick started on her voyage for India." 

In the meantime, in winter 1914-15 Herr Erich Windels, the acting 
German Consul-General in Batavia had received an order from the German 
Foreign Office, singned by Herr von Wesendonck to take part in the task 
of shipping arms to India. He was further instructed to collaborate with 
the Turkish Consul General Refet Bey, who might be better able to obtain 
the support, or at least the sympathy of the local Muslim population. 
Though Refet Bey evinced considerable personal interest in this effort of 
Indians and the Germans, he pleaded his inability to influence the local 
Muhamedans, many of whom with Arab blood in their veins, were hostile 
to the Turks. Now Windels not to commit the German Consulate 
in a neutral country in these conspiracies aimed against Britain, and to 

12. Ibid.; also mentioned in B.A.R.I. 

19 Ibid, 

M V.J S., p. 80. 

15 Rowlatt Report, p. 120. 


16 Statement of Dr. Emil Helferich supported by she Rowlatt Report, p. 190. 
W Ibid. p.121. 
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avail of their local experience secured the active co-operation of the 
Helfferich brothers, Emil & Theodor—Both of them there: for quite a 
féw years as local managers of two well-known German business concerns, 
and it was under their business cover that communication and monetary 
transactions with revolutionaries in India used to be carried on in 
comparative safety .*® 

Sometimes in May, 1915, a certain Mr. Vincent Kraft, a Dutch 
citizen of German extraction, came to Batavia from Berlin. Hé had 
been selected by the German Foreign Office and the Indian National 
Committee in Berlin, as a special envoy to tle German Consulate-General 
in Batavia. He brought with him a secret code and a plan of the German 
General Staff to assist the Indian revolutionaries, — According to that 
plan, arms were to be accumulated in some secret spot in Sumatra, 
and the German merchant vessels then lying in ‘port of Sabang in the 
extreme N.W. of Sumatra, should be utilised not only in the proposed 
transhipment of arms, but also in a raid on the Andamans to free the 
political prisoners there and then to carry them to a rendezvous of 
revolutionaries in the Indian coast, This was, however, an improbable 
proposition owing to absence of arms, and the keen vigilance of the local 
Dutch authorities, Moreover, this would have meant a glaring violation 
of Dutch neutrality. So the German Consulate was unwilling to take 
any such steps. In fact, it was not to provoke Dutch susceptibilities that 
the German Consulate remained in the background leaving Sreey ening 
to be arranged by the Helfferichs.?® 

In the meantime, Atmaram who had of late come to Bangkok from 
the U.S.A. via Shanghai, travelling on foot with Shiv Dayal Kapur from. 
the Chinese coastal town Swato, reached Calcutta via the Punjab in 
March, 1915, and told Dr. Mookherjee that arms, arranged by the German 
Consul in Bangkok would be shortly reaching India. He returned to 
Bangkok and sent Kumud Mukherjee to Caleutta in J uly with details 
of the expected arms-ships."" 

On his arrival at Batavia, Naren Bhattacherji alias C. À. Martin 
was introduced to the Helfferich brothers by Herr Windels,?! who set 
about making plans about the receipt and smuggling of arms. The 
Germans in Batavia had received information from Shanghai that a 
tanker flying the U.S. flag was to proceed to a selected spot in the Indian 
coast. Later further information was received that the ship was to arrive 
in the Strait of Sunda °? (between {Sumatra and Java) on a pre-arranged 


13 Letter to Herr Erich Windels from Bielefeld ; also supported by Dr. Emil Helffe- 
rich's statement. 

19 Helfferich’s letter to the author, dated the 17th Sept., 1956. (His statement about 
Kraft’s identity and bis coming to Batavia is also supported by Dr. Dutta in his B.A.R.I, 
p. 19. ) 

20 VJI.S. p.86. f 

31 Rowlatt Report, p.121. 

n” Ilbid,p.190. "oe d 
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date in early August, 1915. Some instructions regarding the exact place 
for disembarking arms near one of the estuaries of the Ganges, and the 
signals to be given by the ship on approaching the coast at night and in 
day, had to be handed over to the ship there. These transactions had 
to be carried out, not to violate Dutch neutrality, outside the Dutch 
territorial waters.?? 

There is a belief that this ship was originally scheduled to proceed 
to à spot near Karachi, and it was Naren who could persuade the German’ 
authorities in Batavia and ultimately von Hientze in Shanghai to divert 
it to Bengal.*** But there is no testimony in support of this view, both 
in the Indian and German sources.of information. In fact, in summer, 
1915, there were hopeful rumours in Berlin thet five arms ships in disguise 
were proceeding towards differnt spots in the Indian coast, three of which 
were proceeding across the Pacific and the other two through the Suez.” 
But there seems to have been no factual base o? such wild rumours. 


Arrangements about the  arms-ships being settled, Naren probably 
in May, wired to the Harry and Sons,* Calcutta that business was helpful.. 
In reply, the Harry & Sons early in June wired to him, then known as 
Martin, for money and then followed a series of remittances from the 
Helfferichs to the Harry and Sons, through the Batavian branch of a 
Bombay business concern Chotirmal, Between June and August, 1915, 
Rs, 48,000 were remitted, of which Rs. 33,000 were received by the 
revolutionaries, whose addresses Helfferich received Bon: DUNS before 
the authorities could have any hint about what was going on,’ | 


However, Naren returned to Calcutta in June with information about 
the coming of the arms-ships. $. S. Maverick was to call at the Rai 
Mangal towards the end of June, 1915, with 30,000 rifles, 400 rounds of 
ammunition for each of these, and Rs. 200,000 only.” His colleagues 
in: Bengal set about making pians for taking delivery of the Mavarick’s’ 
cargo, and employ it to the best advantage. They decided to divide the 
arms into three parts, to be sent respectively to: (1) Hatia island, for 
use in Eastern Bengal, (2) Calcutta, and (8) Balasore, where their Jatindra- 
nath Mukherjee was then in hiding with some of his followers, 

They considered themselves strong enough to deal with the troops 
in Bengal but feared reinforcement from outside. So they decided to hold 
up the three main railways leading to Bengsl. Jatin Mukherjee was to 
deal with the Madras railway near Balasore, Bholanath Chatterjee, who 


73  Helfferich's letter to the author, dated 17.9.50. 

93i Rowlatt Report. p.121. *Dr, Emil Helfferich denies it. 

25 B.A.R. p.31. 

[Note : It is worth mentioning in this context that Dr. Khan Chand Ses of Lahore 
told Dr. Bhupen Dutta iu 1926 that the armse«ship through the Suez was sunk near Karachi. 
The arms were to be stored in his house in Dera Jemail Khan. (B. A. H.I. p. 169).] 

?6  Howlatt Report, p. 191. (Of course the name of Chotiramal by Dr. Hetero in 


his Eas ES pl 17.9.56.) 
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had returned from Siam, was to take charge of the B,N, Railway near 
Chakradharpur, while Satish Chakravarty was to blow up the E. I, Railway 
bridge on the river Ajay. Naren Ghose Choudhury & Phani Chakravarty 
were sent to Hatia to take charge of arms there, to raise a revolt in East 
Bengal and then to march upon Calcutta, Bepin Ganguly and Naren 
Bhattacharyya were to receive the arms and arsenals in and near Calcutta, 
and then to storm the Fort William, where the 14th Rajput Rifles were 
already in touch with the revolutionaries. The German officers coming 
in the Maverick were to stay in East Bengal, and raise and train troops,” 
These plans were approved by the German authorities,”® 


To be prepared for this expected day of reckoning, the Bengal group 
had in the mean time organised themselves almost on a war-footing. 
Jatin Das was chosen the President of the Bengal Revolutionary 
Committee; Jadugopal Mukherjee its Vice-President in charge of Foreign 
and Intelligence Depts.; Naren Bhattacharyya in charge of the Military 
Dept.; Satish Chakravarty of Organisation and Shelter, and Atul Ghosh 
of Finance.?? 

Then the work of taking delivery of the cargo of the Maverick was 
arranged by Jadugopal, who placed himself in contact with Raja Jatin 
Ray of Noor Nagar in the vicinity of the Rai Mangal. Some of his 
followers under Atul Ghogh actully went down to the neighbourhood of 
the Rai Mangal to help in the unloading of the Maverick, which they were 
expecting towards the end of June. They waited there for about ten to 
twelve days, but the expected ship did not turn up, and they had to 
return dismayed and bewildered.” 

In the mean time, Dr.’ Emil Helfferich in order to communicate with 
the Maverick in the Strait of Sunda arranged a sailing yach6 with auxiliary 
motor power, and cruised in the straif for 4 or 5 days, when the 
Maverick was expected. It did not turn up then; but towards the end 
of August, she appeared in Priak, the harbour of Batavia, without the 
expected cargo." > 

In fact, both these ships, S, 8, Maverick and Henry $8, had failed 
in their- mission. The Maverick was an old tanker of the Standard Oil 
Company, which had been purchased by a German firm F, Jebson &Co. 
of San Francisco, About the 22nd of April, she sailed from San Redro in 
California, without any cargo. There were on board five Indians, including 
Hari Singh with Ghadr literature, who signed as Persians. Von Brincken 
of the German Consulate in San Francisco, and Ram Chandra, the leader 
of the Ghadr in the U.S.A. after Hardayal’s departure for Germany, 


28 Rowlatt Report, p.122; also supported by Dr. J. Mukherjee in los V.J.S., 
p .85 and 400 a . 

79 Rowlatt Report, p.199; also supported by Dr. J. Mukherjee in his V.J.S , p.36. 

30 Dr, Mukherjee's statement : 

31 Rowlatt Report, p.129; supported by Dr. J Mookherjee. 

3? Helfferich's letter to the author from Hamburg, dated the 17th Sept., 1956. 
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arranged for their passage. Ib had been decided that the Maverick 
would sail to the island of Socarro, 600 miles west of Mexico, to meet 
a schooner Annie Larsen, which had a cargo of ammunition purchased 
by a German named Tanscher in New York and shipped at San Diago on 
the Annie Larsen. Butthe Annie Larsen leaving San Diago on 6-8-15 
waited three weeks for the Maverick at Soccoro sailed for Jana via Honolulu. 
The Annie Larsen arrived at Hoquiam in Washington D.C. about the end 
of June, 1915, and inspite of Count Bernstrof’s (the German Ambassador 
in Washington) claim that it belonged to Germany, her cargo was seized 
by U.S, authorities.** 

Nobody can say with confidence’ what actually happened to the 
arms, and why those cculd not be shipped to the Maverick, It was 
rumoured in those days tbat as the Indians did not take delivery in time, 
Steruhnt, the Purser of the ship sold the arms to the Mexican rebel 
Villa.** There seems to be no authentic basis for this rumour, But, it 
is a fact that both Windels and Emil Helfferich looked upon Starhunt 
and the ship’s captain Nelson as doubtful eharacters.?5 
The other vessel Henry S. cleared from Manila for Shanghai with 
a cargo of arms which was discovered by the customs authorities who 
made the captain unload those cargoes, Her destination was then changed 
to Pontiamak. Eventually her engine broke down and she was put in 
a port in Celebes. The general intention seems to have been that she 
should go to Bangkok, land there 500 revolutionaries to be kept in hiding 
in the Pakoh tunnel in Siam, and the rest of the consignment of 5,000 to 
be sent to Chittagong. Two Germans, Wehdle and Boehm, were in it, 
the latter under instructions from H. L. Gupta, then the representative 
of the U.S.A; (staying mainly in Chicago) had joined it at Manila for 
Bangkok and were subsequently arrested by the English,*® 


In the mean time, sometimes early in July when these ships were 
being stil keenly expected, Kumud Mukherjes, a lawyer at Bangkok, 
having connections with tke revolutionaries, cams to Calcutta and handed 
over to Jadugopal the news from Atmaram, who had shortly beforehand 
reached Bangkok from the U.S.A., via Shanghai, that the German 
Consul-General in Bangkok was sending a ship with 50,000 rifles and 
Rs. 1,00,000 only to the Rai Mangal.*? (Shorty afterwards, Atmaram 
himself came to Calcutta and met Jadugopal.) It seems the news was 


* Tt seems strange that while the revolutionaries expected the Maverick towards 
she end of June, (Rowlatt Repor: also supports this view; Helferich should be asked to 
axpect it near lava early in August.. It might have been indicative of any probable 
fielocation in their plane. 

33 Rowlatt Report, pp.123-24. 

34 B.A. RI, p. 88. | 

35 Letters of Dr. Helfferich and Herr Windels of 17.9.56 and Dec., ‘56 respectively. 

** Dr. J. Mookheriee says in his V.J.S. p.651 that ll wagons of &rms were pur- 
chased by Von Papen of the German Embassy, Washington. r 

36 Rowlatt Report, p. 124. i - 

37 Ibid. p. ; also supported by Dr. J. K, Mookherji in V.J.8., pp. 36, 37 & 888. 
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about none other than Henry S, Fearing Jest the promise of arms and 
money from Bangkok causes the cancellation of the consignment expected 
through Batavia, Kumud Mukherjee was sent to Batavia en route Bangkok 
to impress upon the arms agent there that though arms might be coming 
from Bangkok, the ship coming via Batavia should in no case be stopped 
or diverted elsewhere.?? It was on his way to Batavia that at Penang, 
Kumud learnt from the Strait Settlement Gazette about the failure of 
the plan to smuggle arms, and sent that issue of the paper to India for the 
information of the revolutionaries waiting for the arms ship.?? 

However, when by July, no ship turned up, nor any news about 
those was received, the revolutionaries sent Naren aud Phani Chakravarty 
alias Payne to Batavia on 15th August, 1915.*° The Germans in Batavia 
advised them to go to Shanghai, there to persuade von Hientze to prepare 
fresh plans for sending arms ship to India.4! Phani went to Shanghai 
where he stayed with Benoy Sarkar (later Professor), What transpired 
there is not clearly known. This much is certain that Phani was caught 
there by the British sometimes in September/October, 1915.*? 

However, Hientze seems to have arranged to send two other ships 
with arms to the Bay of Bengal, one to Balasore and the other to Rai 
Mangal. The first was to carry 10,000 rifles, 8 million cartridges, 2,000 
pistols, hand grenades and 200,000 rupees, while the other was to carry 
10,000 rifles, 1 million cartridges, hand grenades and other explosives. 
Naren is reported to have to Windels that the Rai Mangal was no longer 
safe, and suggested Hatia island instead. Finally, it was desided that the 
steamer for Hatia was to come direct from Shanghai and reach Hatia 
about the end of December, 1915. The ship for Balasore was to be 
a German s'eamer lying in an Indonesian island, probably Sabang, and 
was to pick up a cargo ab sea. A third steamer also, a war-bound German 
vessel, was to raid the Andamans, pick up the revolutionary internees 
and then raid Rangoon.* 

Phani was to return to Batavia by the ship bound for Hatia, but 
alas, he was caught in Shanghai in Sept,/Oct., 1915. No more 
was heard of the promised arms ships.“ 

In the mean time in Oct., 1915 the Shanghai Municipal police arrested 
two Chinese in possession of 129 automatic pistols and 20,880 rounds of 
ammunition, which they had been instructed by a German resident 
of Shanghai, named Nielson to deliver to Amarendra Nath Chatterjee, 
in Calcutta. There is reason to believe that these plans were hatched 


33. V.J. S., p.37. 
39 Ibid., p. 
* He was to organise a raid on Burma from Siam (V.J.S. p.38) 
40 Rowlatt Report, p.128; supported by Dr. J. Mookherjee in V.J.8., p. 84. 
$1 B. A. R.I., p. ; also supported by Dr. Mockheriee. 
132 Rowlatt Report. p. 125 
533 Ibid , p.194. 
_ 44 [bid , p.191; also supported by V.J.8., p. 39. 
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by Rash Bihari Bose, who had then comé* from Japan, and was staying 
in Nielson's house at 32 Yangtseppo Road, Shanghai, in consultation 
with Abinash Chandra Roy, who was also then in Shanghai,*® Rash Behari 
and Abinash had sent Abani Mukherjee to India sometime about Sept., 
1915, but unfortunately, he was arrested in Rangoon, and from his diary 
come to know of the whereabouts of many revolutionaries. Prominent 
among those srrested in this connection were Shiva Prasad Gupta of 
Banaras and Amar Singh of Bangkok, who was hanged soon after.*® 


Two, successive expectations of arms from across the sea having 
been belied, Dr. Mukherjee, in late autumn, probably in November, 
1915, sent Bhupati Majumdar to meet the German Ambassador at 
Washington, and arrange for any fresh attempt to smuggle arms. On 
his way he was to pass through Osaka. where he might meet Rash Bihari. 
But on his way to Japan, Bhupati was captured on the high sea by the 
British man-of-war H.M.8.'' Famous and brought to Fort ..neéar 
Singapore. Then in Dec., 1915, or Jan., 1916, Shanti Mukherjee was sent 
on the some missión to the U.S.A., but was captured in Shanghai, With 
his arrest, efforts at arranging arms ships with German lelp came to 
an end.* 

However, in Feb., 1916, Naren on his way to the U.S.A, sent news 
from Tokiyo to J. Mookherjee (then an akséénder) in India that arms 
might come to India through China. So, for nearly a year Dr. Mookhérjee 
and his party kept close watch on the two probable routes from China: 
one via Sadia and Udaigiri in Assam and the other via Bateng in East 
Bhutan ; but nothing actually arrived by that route also and the waiting 
at the North Eastern Frontier was given up in late 1917,*? 


In the mean time, revolutionaries in India were in great need of money, 
and Helfferich planned to send about 1,0C,000 guiiders. As this huge 
sum could not be transferred to India through the usual souree Chotirmal, 
without arousing suspicion, sometimes in early September, sent his former 
trusted assistant Ong Sin Kurie to Caleutta via Singapore with 10,000 
guilders in cash and 99,000 guilders in Bank cheques. He was fitted 
out asa trader selling batik and buying gunry bags. But he was captured 
in Singapore, and was ailowed to return to Batavia after a few months, 
only after he had given his captors the assurance that he would extort 
more money from the Germans. But he was too faithful to Dr. Emil 


$5» Ibid., p.125. 

4 B.A.RI. & V.J.8., n. 87; also partly mentioned in the Ro vlatt Report in p.125 and 
in the statement of Bhupati Majumdar. 

Statement of B Majumdar and V.J.S., p.621. 

48 V.J S., and alto in Rowlatt Report. p.195. 

* Rash Behari probably came to Shanghai in Sept., 19:5 (Jadu Babu's Memoir, 
p.657). K. G. Ohasa says in “The Two Great Indians in Japan” that Rash Behari went 
to Shanghai for purchasing arms. (Jadu Babu's Memoirs. p,654) 

19 vVJ.S., p. 488. i 

50 Helfferich’e letter ta the author, dated 17.9.56., and also raferred to in short in the 
Rowlatt Rerort, p. 194. 
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Halfferich to betray in this way, and spoke the truth to him on his return 
to Batavia,®° . 


By this time, the tide of war was turning against the Central Powers, 
and imost of the Indian revolutionaries associated with the Germans in 
this arms deal were either killed or behind the bars, So it was neither 
useful nor easy, in the face of increased British vigilance and objections 
from neutral powers like Holland and Siam, to make fresh efforts at 
smuggling aid into India. The strategy of the revolutionaries depended 
on British embarrassment in the West; and so, with the U.S.A’.s entry 
into the war they had to reserve their hope for a suecessful war for a 
future date. Yet, even in its failure, the so-called Indo-German collabora- 
tion had taught the British Lion of what the Indians, who were no longer 
without powerful friends, could do at a moment of crisis for the British 
Empire.** It was certainly a factor in the considerations that made the 
British Government concede to many Indian demands at the end 
of the war. | 


** When iu 1923, the Govt. of India intercepted communications between Dr. J. 
Mookherjee and M. N. Bry, then in Tashkent, a senior police official. Bhupen Chatterjee 
fold Dr. J. Mookheries of how afraid the Govt, was of any repetition of their war-time 
collaborations with foreign governments. 


METAL AND MODERN INDIA 


KUMAR BANERJEE, M.Sc. 


We find today India has made considerable progress in the 
industrial world. We are in what the economists call an era of ‘take 
off’. Thanks to our five-year plans, we are having a rapidly expanding 
and technologically progressive economy. We cannot but do this, as 
the logic of poverty is overwhelming we have to have adequate means 
of living for ieeming millions and growing population. The only 
answer to this solution is that science and technology must provide 
the means of progress. Naturally it envisages development which 
again implies proper planning, trained personnel and adequate faci- 
lities including monetary, investment and capital goods. The key 
industries like the iron, steel and chemical industries have gained 
priority. They are the basic industries which help to canalize other 
avenues of progress and advancement. Power, metal and chemical 
industries are so infer-linked with each other that in a country’s indus- 
trial development one cannot progress without the help of the other. 


Tron and steel top the list in the metal industries of modern 
India, with the giant plants constructed at Durgapur, Bhilai and 
Rourkela, with the prospects of a fourth at Bokaro and in addition to 
Tata’s at Jamshedpur, Scob’s at Burnpur and Bhadrabati in Mysore. 
The statistical index numbers of iron and steel production show that 
for 100 base in 1950-51 it rose to 155 in 1955-56 and 9238 in 1960-61. 
As rightly pointed out by the Planning Commission the first plan was 
one of preparation. A proper investigation of country’s mineral 
resources, so as to have a plan of their consideration and utilization 
to the best interest of the nation was essential. That is where the 
Geologists and Mining experts come in. 


The art of manufacturing iron was known in India at least one 
thousand years before Christ. The glistening 1500 year old rust-free 
iron pillar at Delhi stands a mute relic of quality of iron produced in 
India in ancient times. The story also runs that the Damascus 
blades (highly renowned for its durability) were made from Indian 
iron ores. We do not know whether a proper metallurgical science 
developed but it was clear that craftsmen knew of processes and 
techniques as yet unknown. ‘This was gradually forgotten and we 
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lost our firm foothold and the fertile brain which had produced iron 
and steel that withstood rusting even under crucial circumstances and 
could be considered as one of the finest in the world, was no more. 

It must be emphasized that the role of a Geologist is not merely 
to survey and map mineral regions but also to make estimates of 
reserves and draw attention to conservation and better utilization of 
basic ores such as that of iron, manganese, chromium, etc. and 
minerals such as coal. 

Other metals in commercial use today number approximately 45 
against 15 in the beginuing of the present century. Amongst them we 
are most familiar with the following—the conductive metals (copper), 
the light weight metals (aluminium and magnesium), the reactive 
metals (sodium, potassium and calcium) ; the pigment and galvanizing 
metal (zinc) ; the writing metal (lead) ; the filament meta! (Tungsten); 
the fusing metals (cobalt and Molybdenum) ; the fluid metals (Mer- 
cury); the radio-active metal (Uranium), the metal that coats the 
ean (Tin), the doctors metal (Radium) and finally the lords of metals 
the famous trio (platinum, gold, silver). If India has to make use 
of her minerals and develop her metal industry, several factors are of 
importance such as :— 

(a) Raw material; (0) Fuel and (c Market. 

The other factors like communication, skilled labour, local 
advantages should not also be neglected. 

Our production during the last ten years has increased both in 
volume and value. The Planning Commission's estimate was Rs. 153 
crores in 1960 against 83 crores in 1950 and in the increased produc- 
tion the iron ore was the biggest contributor from 2.97 million tons to 
10.5 million tons, though manganese, limestone, chromite, ilmenite, 
bauxite, magnesite, gypsum, copper ores, lead and zine concentrates 
had also contributed to the increase. There is one factor however to 
be seriously considered. Should we export our first class and high 
grade ores? We know that minerals are irreplaceable assets of a 
country. In the past rich ores were specially mined for export. It 
is our national duty to see that we conserve as much of the high 
grade ores and make best use of our low grade ones. 

The National Metallurgical Laboratory was established at Jam- 
shedpur under the supervision of C.S.I.R. in 1950 in order to study 
various aspects of metallurgy. Researches in various branches of 
metallurgy are in active progress here. As a small illustration of the 
fruit of their researches we may mention remarkable work on iron 
dust which can be utilised for the manufacture of steel. The dust 
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are turned into spungy lumps through a special 'fusion' chamber to 
form sinters. ‘hese sinters can easily be utilized in an ordinary 
blast furnace. ‘We are told that it has given brilliant results detailing: 
increase in production of iron and reduction of fuel consumption. 


Ours is an expanding and industrially growing country. We 
have vast mineral resources. Preliminary surveys point out to more 
better and easily available mineral regions including coal and oul. 
Here in West Bengal in Raniganj and Disergarh areas (where mining 
of coal datés almost a century back), new seams are being located at 
easily minable depth. Newer and newer discoveries of iron deposits 
are being mapped and surveyed in places like Kiriburu and Barsua, 
Rajhara and Sukinda. Reserves of manganese ore deposits have 
been found in Madhya Pradesh and Maharastra, as also copper ores in 
Khetri and Sikkim, limestone in Bihar, gypsum in Hajastban and 
Bauxite in Gujrat. i 


Tbe main thing is a more intensified programme of mineral 
exploration, development, conseryation and utilization. Development 
of atomic minerals such as Uranium, Thorium, Columbite, Tantalite, 
is of considerable importance. Field investigations must again have 
to be supplemented by laboratory findings in various directions. In 
specific cases of metallic minerals ore microscopic studies, microhard- 
ness and microchemical studies are of considerable help in these days. 

Our Five-Year Plan is proving successful up fo a point, but 
researches in minerals and metallurgy should be more stressed and 
encouraged as they are the essential sinews of war against poyerty 
and will help con siderably in our economic development and progress. 


TAGORE AND CHEKHOV—A STUDY IN 
LYRICAL MOTIVES 


Ditre MUSTAFI 


I do not know what to make out ot this—but in reading Tagore I am 
often curiously reminded of Chekhov and in reading some Chekhov 
sections, my uppermost associations are often Tagorean. 

They differ, widely, as any reader would find out, the gray of Chekhov 
from the evanescence which we find in all Tagore stories. Still im some 
remote way these belong to the same period, like those two twilights one 
at daybreak, the other at dusk. There is something unspoken about both 
Tagore and Chekhov stories, something that is not material, something 
which one might call, in want of a better word, suggestive, emotive, 

Let us begin with their differences. Rabindranath has too often & 
story to tell. Think of his ‘Durasha’ (‘An impossible desire”) in Galpa- 
guecha, Part II, or “Malyadan’ (‘Said with flowers’), not to speak of these 
attempts at the bizarre, 'Jibita O Mrita’ (‘‘Dead, though alive"), ‘Gupta- 
dhan’ (‘Hidden Treasures"). Over against all this Chekhov is not a 
story-teller at all. He has no flair for pointed narrative. The author of 
“The Cherry Orchard" cares only for effects; he bothers about funda- 
mentals bekind appearances. The story is only thé front; the soul of 
truth lies elsewhere, perhaps in the suspicion of anéther story when one 
is just ended, may bein the interrupted sequence of things. Chekhov go 
understood those interruptions and abrupt beginnings! Some of the 
characters in Chekhov stories just drop oub, disappear often without giving 
a notice, causing but a ‘aint stir, like the other teacher in oné of his 
stories, '"The Friend of Nikitin.” ‘Ionttch’ is some kind of a story wo doubt 
yet we cannot escape the conclusion that the story substance is a mere 
nothing, The last few sentences are all that goune 
who cannot recognise each other. 

They have two kinds of poetry. To Chekhov it i$ the poetry of silence 
whereas Tagore speaks in words, cascades of words. But in the last 
account these are the same; words are meant to hide, silence is meant 
to reveal and they could be equated, ‘Tagore’s fine words evoke a longing 
that has no language. Chekhov’s silence is a language occasionally toó 
mysterious to be interpreted. 

The haze of the unknown falls and we pass into a kind of twilight 
inhabited by dreams and desires, truths which lurk behind appearances, 
other realities than the realities of everyday life of common experience and 
usual conclusions. A reader would think of the ending of The Chorus 
Girl. “She remembered how three years ago a merchant had beaten her 
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for no sort of reason, and she wailed more loudly than ever". How often 
Wo ask ourselves is vice not vice, and virtue an escapade into comfort! 
There is poetry behind the words—waves off emotion rising and falling in 
silence. Set beside this a story of Tagore for purposes of poetic comparison. 
In his story of "The Postmaster', Ratan's sorrow suffuses a little cosmos. 
The poet goes on adding words to words, but the final effect is the cons- 
ciousness of a vacancy, embodied in the wind driving the sail afar, waters 
murmuring irrevocable tales of separation. The load of woids is lifted. 

In describing women, scenes of nature, afternoons and nights, they 
approach from different quarters. To Chekhov the poetry is in the 
austere; delicate is the poetry that l'agorc discovers. We could turn to 
a description of the sky in one of Chekhov stories. ‘‘Overhead at this 
time the clouds are massed together on the side where the sun is setting; 
one cloud like a triumphal arch, another like a lion, a third like a pair of 
scissors... From behind the clouds a breed, green shaft of light pierces 
through and stretches to the middle of the sky; a little later another, violet- 
coloured, lies beside it; next that, one of gold, then one rose-coloured . . . 
The sky turns a soft lilac, Looking at this gorgeous, enchanted sky at 
first the ocean scowls, but soon it too, takes tender, joyous, passionate 
colours for which it is hard to find a name in human speech." Nowhere 
in Tagore do we hope to look for this kind of beauty. For him beauty is 
in the extravagant, the rich and the mellow and the tender but not in 
what we discover to be bare only and blank. Dreams gather about the 
eyes of his women, dreams that outlive the day, lengthen into nights and 
become exquisite and mystical. A woman of Chekhov is delicate no 
doubt and baffling but she baffles with tke quality of her life, not with 
the quality of her soul that has lived and languished and lived again. 
An afternoon is not local but perpetual. It may be advanced that Tagore 
is not objective enough. Still, that is his ‘secret’. He throws over his 
many short stories a gauze, hiding away the firm structure, making a merit 
of his defect. All of a sudden and somewhat out of order, poetry steals 
into the air, We are entranced. 

The problem for us remains in the formof a query: Does poetry, in 
either case, impair the art of short story? Perhaps, we should say ‘no’. 
A short story is always a fine surprise. We discover an objective or a 
subjective truth. An emotion hitherto not experienced possesses us, a 
new sense of reality is born. In the sphere of art one’s feeling of 
reality is the only type of truth, and the way for that truth to enter upon 
our world of experiences has to be made by whatever is beautiful, Thus 
poetry comes, reality is transmuted and restored to mind, more real, 
because more beautiful yet. 

Chekhov and Tagore have both performed this and their claim on 
permanence is established. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
FOUNDATIONS OF. DEMOCRACY 


Dr. VisuwaNATH Prasan VARMA, M.A. (Patna), M. A, 
(ConumpBia), Pa.D. (Cmocaao). 
Head of the Department of Politics, Patna College 


Our civilization today is threatened with grave perils and predica- 
ments. Certainly we have built up the external structure of a vast 
technological-scientific-commercial civilization, but we are faced with the 
grim prospects of frustration, futility, devastation and utter ruin. We 
are proud of the gigantic framework and paraphernalia that the scientific 
ingenuity of man has created. But the sputniks, the missiles, the atom and 
the hydrogen bombs seem to be the inexorable devices of a merciless fate 
to hurl the primordial vast powers of nihil and ruin on a mad humanity. 
We, aghast at this terrible prospect, are hence undergoing a phase of 
intellectual scepticism, cynicism, disenchantment and bewilderment, 
There is an utter disproportionality in the development of the world today 
—there is disproportion between the development of intellectual powers 
and moral insight, there is disproportion between the East and the West, 
there is disproportion between the rich at the top and the poor at the 
bottom, there is disproportion between the organisers of political constraint 
and the vast millions, the rather passive instruments of subordinate action, 
Hence the problems are grave indeed. Out of disillusionment we 
have to pass to a new equilibrium and find new adjustments. There is 
the need of new diagnosis and social guidance, 


1. INADEQUACIES OF ALTERNATIVE RESPONSES 
(a) Capitalism 


There is the alternative of liberal capitalism as a way of escape. In 
no country of the world today do we have the rugged individualist capital- 
ism dreamt of by Locke, Hume, Smith and Ricardo. No serious economist 
follows Nassau Senior and Cairnes in preaching non-intervention. Capital- 
ism has been ‘mixed’ with strong doses of socialist legislation and security 
schemes and various plans for the conservation of national resources and 
it has been rechristened as new individualism or mixed economy or socio- 
capitalist state. Capitalism, as contrasted to the medieval forms of 
production, has released the productive powers of society, it has concentrate 
ed unimaginable powers in the hands of man and its adherence to the 
concept of rationality has led to the realisation of a considerable degree of 
rationalization in the means and methods of production, It has fostered 
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the concept of freedom at least in the sense of the legal freedom of contract, 
by the concentration of mobilizable wealth it has championed the concepti 
of resistance at least against agrarian feudal landlordism and the Stuart 
and Bourbon despotisms and it has released a process of rationalization of 
social life in terms of the emphasis on the technics of advertisemant, 
negotiation, bargaining and conciliation in place of the  Heraclitean- 
Assyrian-Junker conception of conflict as the father of all things. 

But capitalism is rent with frightful contradictions. In spite of the 
accentuation of the productive powers of capital there is inadequate satis- 
faction of the social needs and in spite of formal technological rationalization 
of the industrial plant, there is antagonistic contradiction between the 
opposed sectors of a bipolarized or tripolarized society." There is the 
expansion of the wealth of the rich withous any corresponding increase 
in the wage structure. The growth of unemployment is a persistent peril. 
Above all, capitalism has strengthened acquisitiveness by making possible 
the fixation of the appetitive-irrational residues? of men on the expansion of 
the wealth-begetting machine and if has exalted the adventurous ethics 
of the businessman into the absolute creeds of society. It has lost its 
roots in the moral philosophy of Calvinism and Protestantism and it has 
severed its connexion with the Leibnitzean concept of pre-established 
harmony. Its belief in the omnipotent laws of market economy is absolute 
and it is wedded to the cult of a grim struggle for the survival of the 
fittest in a secularized world. Itisbased on the concept of competition. 
It fosters the growth of urbanization. Together, the competitive 
mechanism and industrial urbanization lead bo intense individualism which 
in its turn leads to the weakening of the healthy restraints exercised by 
custom, convention and group tradition. This intense individualism thus 
results in a disintegration of personality. Honce the growth of capitalism 
is marked by the growth of psychological maladjustments, Capitalism 
certainly is inadequate to solve the problems of man., With prospects of 
mounting unemployment and with the persistent peril of economie 
depression, ib is evident that we need some form of democratic planning 
of our economic life. 


(b) Communism 


There is the communist alternative to solve the problems. Certainly 
communism stands for social justice, ib claims to speak for the asp‘rations 
of the exploited and the suppressed and it exposes the venalities and 


1 K. Mannheim : Ideology and Utopia, p. 109 : “The bourgeois attempt ata thorough- 
going rationalization of the world is forced nevertheless to halt when it reaches certain 
phenomena. By sanctioning free competition and the class struggle, it even creates a new 
irrational sphere Likewise in this type of thought the irrational residue in reality remains 
undissolved.'' 

? The word residues has been used hero in the sense given to it by Vilfredo Pareto, 
Pareto discusses the six basie residues or basic drives or reflexes of men, in his Mind and 
Society, Volume II. 
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barbarism of capitalism with a remarkable force. But totalitarian com- 
munism with its authoritarian technics, its coercive control of social plan- 
ning, its adherence to the cult of violence, its repudiation of the absolute- 
ness and the ultimateness of spiritual and moral values in the name of 
ethical relativism, iis sanctification of the cult of expediency and its apo- 
theosis of the conventional power-generating technics of Russian Czardom 
can only lead to the enshrinement of the omnipotent state capitalist machine 
and the ascendancy of the leader-dictator, the party manager, the bureau- 
crab and the technician. Its concepts of technological-productional 
determinism, its repudiation of the concept of the sanctity of iodividual 
autonomy, its blindness to the values of moral liberty and its stress on 
organized thought cannot win the aliegiance of thinking man. 


(c) Fascism 


Fascism once had great emotional appeal and 16 has not lost its hold 
yet. Fascism gave psychological! satisfaction to the lower middle classes by 
providing to them employment and by guarding them against their dreaded 
prospect of proletarianization, it gave satisfaction to the laborers by its 
attacks on finance capitalism and it satisfied the capitalists by its trans- 
formation of the trade unions into government departments on the basis 
of its formula of Gleichshaltung or synchronization.’ Jt provided tremend- 
ous impetus to the expansion of the national ego by exalting the virtues 
of the Nordicism of Barbarossa and Frederick and the Romanism of the 
great ancient empire of the Mediterranean. But fascism can never be an 
integral political philosophy. Its repudiation of the natural right of man 
and the inalienable right of resistance against authority, its war against 
the values of equality, justice and fraternity, its cruel attempts at the 
nationalization of science, its barbaric exaltation of pugnacily, its irrational 
creed of a Fihrerstaat, its monopolistic command economy and its 
attachment to the Spartan concept of regimentation reveal in unmistakable 
terms that it is a reversion to bestiality and savagery. Hence it is evident 
that for the preservation and advance of human civilization and culture 
we have to look to the democratic path. 


9. MEANING AND WORKINGS OF DEMOCRACY 
(a) Liberty and Equality 


Democracy has as its central theme the concept of freedom. Freedom 
at the moral and spiritual levels, does not mean the indeterminate power 
of being left alone in isolation, nor does it mean the arbitrary exercise 
of temporary, contingent fancies of self-aggrandizement. Moral and 
spiritual freedom mean the capacity of positive self determination in the 
pursuit of the goals of virtue, co-operative reciprocity, mutualistic altruistic 


1, Franz Nermann, Behemoth (Oxford, 1942), pp. 91, 413-19 
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fraternity and a sense of the inner oneness of man. Freedom does not 
mean revelling in the anarchic outburst of frenzied energy but it means 
inner governance of the individual by the powers of moral and spiritual 
compulsion. Not the mere elimination of impediments as advocated by 
Hobbes and Kant but the pursuit of a categorical scheme of activities and 
duties postu:ating the dynamic and integral fulfilment of man should 
be the aim of moral and spiritual liberty. Liberty as the quality of the 
spiritual self postulates the minimization of force, power and violence, 
It will culminate in a rational way of moral living. Believing in the 
autonomous existence of the moral self. it will advocate the ideal of a 
moralized society governed and permeated with the conception of 4 
common good. Liberty is an attribute of the self-conscious being, who ean 
contribute to the richness of cultural heritage only if he uses rational 
means and there is no reversion to the state of a barharic existence. 

Ai the political level freedom can be experienced through participating 

in civic and political activities, through exercising the precious right of 
vote and through the guarantees of the rule of law, judicial review and 
the power.to control the elected representatives. It is true that asa 
political device democracy is concerned with the political connotation of 
freedom but if democracy is interpreted as a fundamental weltanschanung 
then it is‘clear that it requires a certain type of personality-formation, 
Genuine exercise. of freedom even at the purely political level is not 
possible for a man who has no goals of life but is th» victim of chance 
fancies and erratic caprices and can be swayed by emotional 
speeches of fanatica] leaders. Hence Zor the success of democracy 
freedom his to be postulated as a whole. Democracy can be stable only 
by the popularization of liberty at all levels. 
. Liberty also implies a substantial degree of social and economie 
equality. Democracy adheres to the concept of equality—not the 
conception of a dull absolute mechanical uniformitarianism but a desire 
to provide equality of educational and economic opportunities to all 
citizens, in order that the spiritual equality of the participation of all 
beings in the universal spirit may be provided an opportunity of fulfilment 
in the multiple varieties and formations of the material world. It is 
essential to- achieve substantial economic equality by schemes of social 
security, graduated taxation, control of investment and possible re- 
distribution of land. The concept of absolute economic equality is not an 
ideal which is possible of realization in facejo2 the differential endowments 
of men, Furthermore, sufficient margin of income differentials has to be 
maintained to provide adequate incentives for accentuation of economic 
production. Nevertheless the progressive realization of social and economic 
justice is an essential prerequisite for tha success of democracy as a 
political device, otherwise poverty, insecurity and unemployment will 
jeopardize the very existence of a democratic society. 
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Democracy enshrines the concept of abhayam ( maq )—the Vedic 
gospel of universal fearlessness, In the dəmocratie philosophy, political 
power is regarded as a trust and hence its abuse has to be checked and 
resisted. Fearlessness means the assertion of the dignity, sanctity and 
worth cf the individual as a bearer of values and participant in the 
kingdom of ends, as a non-repetitive unique being with private and 
precious aims, affections and aspirations and with capacities to contribute 
to the maximum development of the common rational good. 

(b) Limitations of Democracy in Operation 

I am aware that democracy as practised today has serious limitations,’ 
Instead of being the government of, by and for the people ıb has resulted, 
in several countries, in the growth of pressure politics and machine 
polities. Sometimes it is controlled by the omnipotent dictatorial decrees 
of the party oligarchs and managers. The multiple ramifications of the 
agencies of government have resulted in the tremendous expansion of the 
power of the civil servant. The concept of territorial representation 
sometimes becomes anachronistic in its neglect of the interests of 
significant social and economic functions and circles Sometimes there is the 
rampant majoritarianism of the 51% leading to a suppression of minority 
right. This amounts to the deprivation of the minority from the 
opportunity to add to the common fund of political experience. Democracy 
sometimes becomes a victim of the plutoerats who corrupt 
the executive and the judiciary. The dominance of money economy 
leads to the oligarchicalization of democracy and the speculators and the 
rentiers compete for the transformation of the state into an executive 
committee of the richer sections. Democracy has failed to plan an un- 
differentiated equalitarian society based on shared control and a just 
allocation of authority and responsibility for the realization of common 
purposes. Furthermore, the democratic cultus of the average man may 
at times exalt the commonplace criteria of ths unregenerate and the 
opponents of aesthetical culture into the determining principles of life. 
In the modern world sometimes it is asserted that democracy is perhaps 
not as efficient and competent as the totalitarian regimes which have a 
greater capacity to deliver the goods. 


(c) From Democracy to Totalitarianism 


An historical study of modern democratic evolution in several countries? 
points out that at times it is possible for totalitarian theorists and 
movements io subvert the demceratic structure. The German Nazis and 


1 M. Adler. Politische Oder Sozia'e Demokratie ( Berlin, 1926); H. Kelsen, Vom 
Wesen. Und Wert der Demokratie (Tubingen, 1999 Second edition); W. Rathenau, 
Demokratische Entwicklung ( Berlin, 1990 ). 

For a historical approach to democraey—A. Fleger, Geschichte der Democratie des 
Altertums ( Nuremberg, 1880); Maxim Kovalevsky, The Origin of Modern Démocracy 
(volumes, 4, 1895-1807, in Russian, and From Immediate to Representative Democracy 
(volumes, 8, 1906.) 
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Communists combined to destroy the Weimar democracy. A democratic 
government often does not remain true te its professions and that gives the 
opening to supporters of totalism.  Rousseauie democracy exalted the 
general will of the community as a moral person, Rousseau believed in 
the general will as the sovereign power. Hegel and some neo-Hegelians 
also glorified the Volksgeist and the traditiors and customs of Lhe people, 
But democratic theorists did not sufficien'ly foresee the possible exploit- 
ation of the general will cr of the spirit of the people by a clever leader 
who would claim to coneretise the general will in his own person. Thus 
in spite of the democratic idealism contained in the concepts of the 
general will and the Volksgeist, there was the possibility of their vulgar 
exploitation by unprincipled politicians, German national socialism 
showed the way of the gross betrayal of the democratical assumptions 
of the Weimar democracy. 

Democracy in its actual practice was sometimes identified with 
plutocracy. Both Spengler and Pareto pointed out this money domination 
of democratice politics. This plutocratization of democracy was another 
weakness which could be taken advantage of by dictatorship. A totali- 
tarian party believing in the cult of violence and posing as the champion 
of the people could very well capture the state machine if the financial 
magnates could be terrorized. The Nazis followed this technic in 
Germany, They intimidated and threatened the Jewish finance capitalists 
into absolute submission. 

Sociologieally speaking, there is a qualitative difference between an 
absolutism and a totalism. Absolutism means a concentration of 
power in the bands of the despot but it is indifferent io the mass 
support, The essence of abolutism or tyranny is unhindered exercise 
of power. Totalitarianism, on the other hand, is based at least on some 
mass support.’ Totalitarianism can flourish only after the actualisation 
of universal or even partial suffrage. The grant of the suffrage makes 
the masses, at least to some extent, politically conscious and this 
consciousness is utilized for the sake of the power-holders.? Totalitarian- 
ism is akin to-absolutism in the concentration of power but it is different 
from it so far as the former tries not to neutralise or to be indifferent to 
the masses but to manipulate them for its own selfish advantages. 


1, Gf. Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West ( New York, Alfred A. Knepf, 1928 ), 
Vol lI, pp. 450-53. Spengler says: “But the form of the governing minority develops 
steadily from that of the Estate, through that of the Party, towards that of the Individual's 
following.’ 
i 2. Commenting upon the esploitation of mass psychology by dictators, G. D. H. Cole, 
“Democracy Face to Face with Eugeness’’, Essays in Social Theory & London, 1950), p. 92, 
says: Its [of parliamentary democracy | weakness hes been that iv has presented to the 
ordinary man problems mueh too remote from his knowledge and experience for bim to olve 
rationally. As he must colve them somehow, he solves them irrationally; for his under 
mind resumes its sway as soon es his upper mind retires defeated before the u agnitude of the 
task presented to it. This explains not only the weakness nnd irrationality of perliamentary 
democracy at its best, but also the case with’ which it has been swept aside by dictatorship 
in one country after another. For dictatorship, in its appeal to tbe people, is neither more 
nor less than an unscrupulous and conscious exploitation of tbe under mind." 
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Totalitarianism flourishes on the basis of mass support. It may not be the 
real spokesman of the will of the masses but ib does solicit by a judicious 
mixture of coercion and propaganda the support of the masses behind it. 
Totalitarianism is a social phenomenon which emerges only after the rise 
of the masses when a trained party leadership- is prudent to pose as the 
interpreter of the aspirations of the people. This situation, however, is 
possible only where democrazy did not have firm roots, as for example, 
in the France of Napoleon IIT and also in Latin America and in the China 
of Yuan-Shih-Kai. The initial grant of suffrage aids the cause of 
totalitarianism if the democratic values are not rooted deep in society. 
Democracy to be a concrete realized enbiby requires long years of political 
training. It is based upon the consciousness of the supremacy of 
freedom, The safest material for the realization of democracy is a 
population thoroughly devoted to the value of freedom and ready to make 
sacrifices for its retention, In those countries where there is the sudden 
grant of political suffrage a superficial verbal profession of attachment to 
freedom is often found, In such countries there is the chance that this 
surface loyalty to frzedom may be metamorphosed into the loyalty to a 
regime which fixes itself in the minds of the people as their guarantee for 
security in a hostile world. Thus a democratic regime in the early years 
of its historical career may provide valuable stuff for the eruption of 
totalitarian trends, 


3, THe SOCIOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF DEMOCRACY 
(a) Agreement upon Fundamentals} 


Democracy is not merely a form of government like oligarchy but 
it is also a philosophy of life and it rests on certain vital sociological and 
ethical assumptions, Democracy does require agreement on certain elements 
cf constitutionalism. Constant experimentations have to be made for the 
solutions of concrete problems but the imperative necessity of conforming 
to the democratie philosophy of peace and non-violence cannot be challeng- 
ed. The need of some kind of fundamental basic agreement is urgent.’ 
Wherever the basie devotion to maintain the essential formulas of cons- 
titutionalism as a political force is weak democracy fails. But the 
devotion to constitutionalism is founded upon the feelings cf loyalty and 
reverence for the community. It is possible to accept the harmonizing 
role for democracy of the homogeneity provided by the nation as a com- 

1 “Agreement upon fundamentals” is a term of Lord Balfour. . 

2 Lindsay, Democracy in a World of Tensions (UNESCO symposium. 1951), p. 175, 
Seems to make demccracy « rather loose concept when he says : “The only real sense in which 
our democratic governments are governments by consent is that they depend on consent, to 
a machinery of government, so devised that the commands of its officers are likely to be such 
that they will win consent from most of those to whom they are addressed.” 

L. T. Hobhouse, The Elements of Social Justice, p. 192, stresses "Community" 
as sn essential requirement for democracy. He says: “ʻA spirit rather than a formula, 


it means that all differences within the body which it animates are differences within and 
Bu bordinate to a deeper and more comprehensive agreement. . ,"' 
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muniby. Where there is violent internal division and schism—racial and. 
religious~~democracy cannot work.? * Abt times a numerical majority may 
exploit the formal mechanism of the rule of law to ccerce a minority. 
But a democracy cannot exisb if the spirit of tolerance is absent, It has 
to make recurrent atlempts to reconcile the minority and not to turn it 
into a perpetually disgruntled element. Although on the basis of democra- 
tic mathematics victory belongs to the majority still the spirit of democracy 
requires that constant and genuine efforts hava to be made to synthesize 
also the will and opinion of the minority. The essence of the demooratie 
philosophy is common living and sharing in conjoint experiences and not 
to manipulate a triumph over some sections who happen to be in the 
minority. 

At times democracy is liable to failure because it lacks a definite 
workable theory to comprehend adequately some types of political situations 
and hence fails to take quick decisions. A democracy becomes helpless 
when it is faced with an anti-democratic majority manipulating democratic 
forms to destroy democracy. This was whaz happened in Germany. The 
Nazis assumed power through democratic avenues although their ideology 
had been decidedly anti-demoeartic. Having assumed the reigns of power 
they began a series of assaults, through formal democratic methods, upon 
democracy. Hence mere formal adherence tothe democratic formula 
is not enough, It is essential to provide against a situation when a party 
which believes in violence, struggle and domination may utilize the 
channels of representative democracy only to assume the reins of power 
and thereupon destroy democracy itseif. Iiis possible that having obtain- 
ed power, it may by its control of the army and the police, threaten the 
legislature to abdicate its power, Hence it is essential to cultivate devoted 
adherence to the values of democracy like liberty, equality, sccial justice, 
fearless resistance, to tyranny, fraternity and peace, When I am supporting 
the necessity of democratic fundamenta) values I do not mean to streng- 
then the ideology of the hitherto ascendant class. The plea for the agree- 
ment about certain democratic values and institutions does not mean 
the negation of social and political change. It only stresses that the 
changes should be brought about by colective counsel and non-violent 
co-operation. Some violent ideologies in their blind fury condemn all 
fundamentals as the devices for the maintenance of power by the dominant 
nobility but this is a dangerous view and can lead not to prcgress but to 
the subversion of the whole social sorueture. Hence it is essential 
to emphasize the values of human dignity and worth. 


I R. M. MacIver, The Web of Government (New York, 1917), pp. 176-77. 

2 For the difficult situation in Germany sce Harold Laski, Democracy in Crisis 
London, 1935). p. 41. Cf. Harold Laski, Reflections on the Revolution of Our Time. p. 
186 : "Men of the stamp cf John Adams repudiated democracy because they assumed that 
it merely provided an amphitheatre in which the s:-uggle between rich and poor, which, for 
Adams, was the struggle between the able and the inefficient, was so bitter that tyranny 
was its natural outcome," 
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It is essential for thé success and stability of democracy at least to 
agree o3 two fundamantal point:. First, ib should be regarded as of 
utmost importance to accept the doctrine that the individual is the bearer 
of moral and eultural values and on no account is he to be treated as a 
mere means. I do not believe in the rather catching formula that at 
times the rights of lhe individual may be sacrificed for the supposed good 
of. the society, It is always convenient to make outa case for Serving some 
common good at the sacrifice of the fundamental rights of the individual. 
As a matter of fact there is no impartial machinery to judge of these 
things. Usually interested political and economic groups muster strength. 
and get their wil! transformed into public policy. No care is taken lo 
preserve the interests of the separate individuals. Hence I feel that some 
area has to be kept immune azainst the encroachments of powerful political 
and economic interests. I believe that it is imperative to safeguard the 
dignity and value of every single individual. It should not be open for 
political pressure group: to influence the judiciary to pronounce verdicts 
in their own favor, Hence I favor that the matter of individual rights 
of life and liberty should be absolutely guaranteed. The faith in the moral 
and spiritual fulfilment of man is of paramount significance. The second 
point is that all the contestants for power should be agreed on the main. . 
tenance of the democratic structure. Pluralism and disagreement are 
essential to maintain the spirit of democracy. But if the very basis of 
democracy is challenged then a democratic regime cannot permit the 
existence of groups which are secretly planning to destroy the democratic 
structure by violence. No society can survive if the basic valuations 
regarding the maintenance of the social structure itself are at stake. The 
attachment to the concept of violence as a technic of social changa 
neutralizes the democratic belief in negotiations, bargaining and discussions 
as the legitimate methods for settling disputes and for effectuating desired 
changes. Totalitarian parties wedded to the cult of violence may pay 
hypocritical . lip-service to the ideals of co-operation and consensus but 
the activities of these parties reveal in glaring terms that they have 
nothing out contempt for democracy. Hence democracies have to beware 
of totalitarian parties and not allow them to grow fat at the expense 
-of the weakness of democracy. Hence I do not think it possible that a 
democratic regime can allow the existence and functioning of a. party- whose 
certain aim is to destroy the democratic system. 


(b) Institutional and Economic Foundations of Democracy 


Moreover, democracy may fail at times if ib is too much devoted 
to the negative liberal conception of the state and does not make sustained. 
1 Prof. Laski, Reflections on the Reroiution of Our Time (London, 1946), p. 181, 


is making a gross exaggeration when he says that the Russian Revolution has been built on 
the acceptance of the inherent dignity of human personality, 
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efforts to meet the economie demands of the vast masses. An elaborate 
Scheme of publie works is essential in most countries to obtain fuil 
employment, otherwise the people cannot have mental peace. Demo- 
cracy often suffers from its associatioi s with a liberal middle class economy. 
But it is a fatal mistake to identify capitalistic economics with political 
democracy (even today Hayek repeats this mistake). Democracy is 
consonant with large concessions to the actualization of social justice 
and welfare. 

There are some grave weaknesses in the organization and functioning 
of the democratic state. The Great Ecciety or the mass society has 
posed numerous problems for democracy. But it is possible to remedy 
them, Ifthe agencies of local self-government are revitalized by being 
rendered agencies of a decentralized power-structure, it is possible to develop 
a sense of creative participant citizenship, otherwise the problem of 
experiencing a sense of exercising power in the large communities 
and associations of the modern world is very difficult. Instead of 
concentrating all administrative decision-making at the top, there can 
be a devolution of authority, The parliamentary representatives 
have to be made more responsible to the sentiments of the people. 
The democratic theme of common consent can be made a concrete 
reality through the strengthening of the jural order. The courts can play 
an effective role in the maintenance of fundamental rights and they 
can act as a counterpoise to legislative meddlesomeness and the tendency 
of: law-making organs to exceed the bounds of their power. 

There has to be a redistribution of wealth. Absolute equalization 
of wealth as proposed by some Grzek thinkers is utopian. Neither 
does it seem possible to enforce the Gandhian ideal of the equality 
of wages for the lawyer, the doctor and the scavenger. But the gross 
disproportions of wealth have to be eliminated. Political representative 
democracy has to be supplemented with the adequate democratization of 
the industrial structure implying workers’ participation in the contro] over 
industry and the establishment of tripartite consultative bodies. Absolute 
equality of human beings is a meaningless concept but the ambivalent 
juxtaposition of the theoretical adherence to absolute social equality and 
the concrete reality of, the perverse regime of the upper castes as we find in 
India has to go. There are no rights derrved from previous birth and Hindu- 
ism never sanctions social tyranny. Unless social equalily is realized, poli- 
tical democracy may remain an empty slegan. The problem of social equa- 
lity is much more acule in the context of Indian democracy than it has 
ever perhaps been iu the West. The existence of the caste system creates 
stupendous challenges for the realization of democracy in India. If there 
is social suburdination and even the occasional perpetration of coercion in 
the name of some divinely sanctioned sccial status, then it is evident that 
there are grave weaknesses in the working of democracy. For purposes of 
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theoretical analysis we may distinguish the social and the political but in 
the concrete experience of the citizen, if the spontaneity generated from 
freedom has to be experienced, it must be realized at all leveis, and most 
. 8b the political and social levels. 

Sometimes democracy is criticized as being opposed fo aule: It 
is true that Homer, Aristotle, Dante, Galileo, Kant, Goethe, Vyasa, 
Valmiki, Kalidasa and Shankar were not the products of a democratic cul- 
ture. Nevertheless, it is not possible to minimize the achievements of 
ancient Athens, modern Great Britain, France, the U.S.A. and of our own 
infant democracy in the cultural field.! Hence democracy cannot be 
criticized on the ground that i$ pubs premium on incompetence and medio- 
crity and henes is antithetical to the growth of culture. As a matter of 
fact it is democracy alone that can take steps for the popularization of the 
accumulated heritage of cultural humanity. 


(e) Intellectual Freedom of Thought and Expression 


A mere formaily perfect institutional device of democracy is not 
enough, It is imperative to safeguard intellectual freedom. Without 
freedom of discussion and commuuication, there can be no ‘govern- 
ment by consent’. In order that the vich stream of our cultural 
and social existence may be progressing ib is essential that we add to 
it the contributiou of our enlightened and creative efforts. But this 
postulates a regime of intellectual freedom. Without freedom of discussion 
and eonferenee democracy cannot survive. Indian culture in its great days 
was based upon this conception of freedom of discussion, Krishna con- 
vinces Arjuna by arguments and illustrations but in the end says: au 
gaia dutuu—do as you want to do, Buddha in the Mahaparinirvana- 
sutra of the Digha Nikaya gives a similar exhortation to his disciples, 
He was a persistent opponent of dogmatism, superstition, fanaticism 
and scriptural obscurantism. He was one of the earliest champions of 
moral and intellectual freedom, The great alvances of western science 
have been possible only to the extent that freedom of mind has 
beeu considered a valuable and precious legacy to be guarded even 
at the risk of life. Without this freedom of enquiry and publie commu- 
nication politics degenerates into a dull, unelevating and monotonous tale 
of regimentation, authoritarian dictation and slavish obsequious appeage- 
ment and conformity. Freedom based upon the supremacy of reason 
and spirit is the essential and vital elemen* in human politics, cuiture 
and civilization. The method of intelligent discussion is the only sane 
remedy to the solution of our present tensions. Common policies have 
to be evolved by debating upon opposing ideas, 


l For & thorough discussion of this problem see V.P Verma, © Culture and 
Democracy ", Prabuddha Bharat, August 1956, pp. 333-43. 
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There is the danger that the rise of a superficial patriotism mas- 
querading as the panacea for human evils may try at first to dis- 
parage and condemn and then to blight this effulgent torch of human 
freedom, In several countries of.the world we find that the powerful 
scphists and plutocrats are imposing the might of power on free enquiry 
aud are attempting to curb the intelligentsia whicli is the source of 
ereative imagination and can think dynamically about the basic social 
issues. Even the old citadels of democracy are experienzing the devastating 
attacks of self-righteous arrogance, Fortunately for us and for Asia 
and the world we had a leader whose personality was the quintessence of 
freedom aad tolerance. Gandhi gave us the gospel of culbural- syuthesis, 
He stood for a change of heart and encouraged the growth of a free 
intellectual climate, Any form of intellectual suppression he regarded 
as coercion—a deviation from the principle of ahimsa, Democracy would 
become meaningless without adequate political tolerance. Every opinion 
must be given due consideration, We have to guard intellectual freedom 
on two fronts. The older front was organized against the powers and 
privilege of the Church, aristocracy and the state. Fortunately, the days 
of ecclesiastical and feudal pretentions are over, An appreciable degree 
of freedom has also been won against the power of the state. This freedom 
has to be further safeguarded, preserved and extended. But there is 
another important front and that is the realization of intellectual integrity 
against the powerful seductions and threats of untruth, temptations and 
fear. Weneed free intellectual initiative. An assimilation, for example, 
of the teachings of the Bhagavadgita and Plato’s Republic may impart 
to us the necessary courage ( wm ) to realize the goals of our life and to 
add our quota to the consummation of a panhumanist confraternity. 


(d) Humanism and Democracy 


Democracy has also to be substantiated with an adequate humanist 
philosophy. Without the dynamic reintegration of the emotional and 
cognitive being of man, no political structure can. work. It is essential 
to have a democratic personality-formation for tha success of democracy 
at-the political, economic, social and cultcral levels, ‘The cultivation of 
the community spirit is essential. The spontaneous participation by the 
individuals in those activities of groups which foster a sense of social 
solidarity is.aa essential requirement for the success of democracy, 
The spontaneous autonomy of man isessensial, The autonomous human 
being unconstrainedly harnessing his efforts for the perfectibility of his 
character and the fulfilment of his destiny is the theorstical presuppositioa 
of democracy. The romantic hypostatization off the transcendent ego 
of the group, or of the nation or of the collectivity can only result in a war 
of divergent egos. The totalitarian dictators have made desperate attempts 
to, destroy the foundations of humanism and religious values in their 
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countries and it is essential to reassert the values of creative evolutionary 
humaaism in the interests of the continued vitality of civilization, Man’s 
personality is sacred and hence it is essential to preserve his 
personality tron disruption and dehumanization. Humanism teaches us 
to obtain emancipation from the clutches of ecclesiastical orthod xy and 
dogmitism and it places man as the central focus of our attention instead 
of the dead rigid cult of depersonalized scientific entities and abstractions, 
Humanism pleads to save mankind from the worship of primitive fetishes 
and supernaturulism. It enshrines man in place of theological deities 
and metaphysical concepts. Humanistic democracy is an attempt to 
restore the conceptual and volitionai primacy of the individual person. 
It wants to find a schems of values to fill the vacuum created by the decline 
of conventional and theological standards and it provides an inspiration 
(or the belief in the creative possibilities of the human being. Hence 
we need humanism, 


(e) Democracy and Ethical Idealism 


Bub mere huminism is not enough. Ib is true that humanism has 
raised the mor4l dignity of the labourars, the workers and the artisans. 
But humanism his to be supplemanted with ethical idaalism. Ethical 
relativism is one ofthe greatest dangers of democracy. By the relativiza- 
tion of the moral criteria it divesis them of binding power. In the name 
of liberty, it ensurines licanse. It is blasphemy to support the riotous 
manifestations of iibidonal energy by making anthropological references 
to the crude practices of som: African or Pacific aboriginal tribes. Ib is 
essential to preserve the moral virtues stressed by Buddha and Patanjali 
and Gandhi. It is the supreme contribubion of Gandhi that to a morally 
decadent world he has given once again the values of truth and non- 
violence and chastity. He has stressed the incorporation of moral values 
into the economie, social and political fabric and his fundamental emphasis 
on pure means for the realization of our ends is of utter significance. 
Resort to violence to bring internal social change would spell the doom of 
democracy and would be the prelude to an iron age. In the present context 
of our evolutionary progression it is ridiculous to repudiate the great 
values of ethics by making the foolish attempt to trace the sources of 
values in the selfish desire for ascendency of some dominant groups and 
classes and thereby debunking them. A political system without the 
stress on moral vaiues will man the triumph of the cult of Callieles, 
Gorgias, Thrasy;machus, Hobbes, Bismarck and Hitler. It will enshrine 
Machtpolitik and the military uniform. It will enthrone expediency and 
success in place of justice. If ethical canons are relativised i$ will imply 
that the only impediment to injustice will be the fear of being caught. 
Ethical relativism will mean pragmatism. It is essential to counteract 
ethical relativism, Ethical idealism is essential for democracy. Our 
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world has become too much pragmatice and technical. It is supposed to be 
a part of scientific msthod to maintain an astibude of neutrality towards 
social and moral values. Sometimes there is attempted a deliberate 
retreat from the discussion of ultimate values, We are too much attached 
to Immediate success at any cost. ‘This tendency has generated a cult 
which more or less accepts the irrelevance of moral means to secure good 
ends. We are more concerned wi h the proximate means of suecess and 
aave becom? blind to the more important principles of human life and 
zood living. But this over-engrossment in successful technics is a 
dangerous trend in human culture and generates an omnipresent anarchy 
of moral criteria. Culture is the symbclie realization of dominant 
moral goals. Unless we have sound principes and healthy social values 
we cannot succed in our aims. The great founders and leaders of our 
country, the great stalwarts of our culture have taught us that men 
must have a moral attitude to things. Our political plans and institution 
will become lifeless if we do not incorporate into them the soul of 


moral values. 
(f) Spiritual Integration of Man ` 


Humanism and ethicism are fundamental contributions to a demo- 
cratic theory. But they have to be integrated to the theory of the 
spiritual remaking of human nature. Instead af a personality-pattern that 
delights in petty mundane experiences and is fanatical about personal 
gratificalions we need a type of man who has a sober temper, can act with 
equanimity and balance, is disinterested towards personal gains and spoils 
and can be devoted to the good of the whole. The efficacious actualization 
cf a dynauie altruistic moral existence necessitates the integration of 
human personality. Our total personality has to be spontaneously 
integrated in terms of some ultimate values of teleology and that is the 
significance of spiritual freedom. Spiritual freedom is a higher category 
than euitural freedom. Culture means the axiltation of our aesthetic, 
mental and emotional achievements and it receives its fulfilment in 
art, ethics and humanistic philosophy, But spiritual freedom transcends 
cultural freedom. It means the realization of the dynamic potentials 
of complete self-manifestalion. It means the realization of the king- 
dom of God on earth, if means the transformation of the normal 
syganization of human consciousness into the pattern of the divine 
zalues of universal unity-pease, and expanded cosmic consciousness. It 
eans the vision and awareness of tho spirit as self contained freedom. 
The achievement of the plenary, supernal delight of the spir.t is 
the immanen’ teleology of the human being. Hence at a time when 
our civilization is on trial, at a time when there is dislocation of the 
mental being of man it is essential to stress’ the primacy of spiri- 
tual norms. This means a transcendenze of the values of the sensate, 
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materialistic, atheistical, Darwinian-Marxian-Niebzschean-Freudian eivi- 
lization of the countries of Europe and America. It is essential to 
make reassertion of the superiority of the eternal Dharma—the realiza- 
tion of an immutable devine natural law which is the ultimate criterion 
for the validation even of political action, The spiritual integration of 
man means the sanctification of the csneept of divine humanity. But 
by spiritual integration I do not plead for the reassertion of the creeds and 
dogmas of any one specific Church or for the quest of the ethereal 
pleasures of a transcendent heaven. The advances of scientific cosmo. 
logy have neutralized the foundations of theological scholastic formula- 
tions. The records of the two world wars point in unmistakable terms 
that the actual conduct of Churches has been to bolster their parti- 
cular nation-states. What I am stressing is the moral and spiritual 
dimension of the human being, I want the explicit recognition of the 
sacredness of the human personality. The enormous ascendancy of 
the criteria of power and domination have made the modern world 
blind to the value of man as a spirit. But man is not a mere 
physical-chemical assemblage of matter and force. He has in him 
an inner sanctuary of spiritual tranquillity and repose. At the present 
critical times we need to reestablish "the spiritual worth of individual 
man. Our aim is to follow not the anthropoid ape cf the evo- 
lutionists but the philosopher-ruler of Plato or the avatara of the Gita. 
Certainly it is a formidable philosophical task to restore for the modern 

ən a belief in spiritual teleology. Ours is a growingly secularistic 
and anthropocentric universe. Hence gradually spiritual elaims and obli- 
gations are losing their held. Men want an ethical system based only 
on rational calculation, But for the building of a sound social system 
we do need to transcend a merely mechanical outlook. We do need 
to cultivate an universalistie view. After all there can be no denial 
of the fact that man is a temporary pilgrim on this earth and hence 
it appears meaningless and purposeless to remain immersed only in 
the petty satisfactions cf the world. A spiritual outlook releases us 
from being overpowered by the tyranny of earthly powers and it 
imparts to us a wider and more comprehensive orientation to the 
problems of life and society. 


4. CONCLUSION 


The Need of a New Political Thought 


Political science is one of the oldest of systematic disciplines to 
have received the intellectual attention of thinkers. From Plato Kautilya 
and Confucius to Hegel, Marx and Gandhi, it has engaged the creative 
labour of man. Its aim is to provide the philosophy and prescribe the 
means of a sound, ordered and virtuous political existence. To do S0, 
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it must start with the notion of man as a moral and spiritual subject. 
Against the attacks of barbarie forces and against the growing encroach- 
ments of the powers of nature and society, man’s moral and spiritual 
sanctity has to be safeguarded. Man isa creative being and it is 
extremely urgent that social conditions and situations be so designed 
and planned as will make possible his continuous spontancous action- 
and initiative in the pursuit of a system of coherent aims and purposes. 
It is essential that Lhe moral nature of man be asserted and he be given 
the opportunity to realize his destiny as an end and not as a means. 
Moral and spiritual man and not merely man as a political animal 
is ‘to be the starting point"of polit/eal enquiry. At onee, thus, we con. 
demn all ideas of planned regimentation end all conceptions cf a 
coercive Machipolitik and we dissociate  ou*selves from all perverse | 
conceptions of polities either as the ar& of the demagogue orcf the 
prince who can resort to force and fraud and war asthe dominant 
technics of international politics, Tbe emphasis on the spiritually 
creative nature of man postulates the evantual es'ablishmenb of a 
regime of political liberty, social and economic justice, peace, progress and 
human fraternity. It commits us to seek to institutionalize the free 
unity of human existence. The spiritual craativism of man makes it 
necessary to redefine the conten& of liberty. Political science is «the 
intellectual discipline which tries to understand the problems of man in 
society. It is concerned with the instrumental and proximate problems 
of power, coercion and obedience but nob fcr the sake of power poli-- 
tics or for safeguarding the interests of a small section. Political science 
in the framework of democracy. is concerned with the problem of 
common good. Ib studies the most rational technics for! building and 
administering a satisfied, comfortable and-happy world for human beings. 
But mere rationality and efficiency are not tke goals of human societies, 
Human socisty has to provide for justice, common welfare, liberty and 
peace, Hence we can say that the harmonious development of human 
beings and the realization of the rational integration of their powers 
is the real ultimate goal of potitics, Hence it is clear that interpreted in 
this broad sense political science has a significant and meaningful 
role to play in today’s world. What we need today for the success of 
democracy is a new political theory, The demccratic theory of the natural 
rights of life and liberty, the concept of no taxation withoub represen- 
tation, the goals of equality and justice are still full of maximum appeal 
and much more so in the African and Asian socio-historic:l ocon'exí, 
Without the autonomous exercise of the power of franchise the ethical 
substance of man will not attain embodiment. 

Tt is essential fo build a new integral political philosophy. 
To-day there is too much of fact-finding, too much of positivism and too 
much of quantitatives and empirical analysis of political power, We have 
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io make a reiterated stress on theory. Only a systematic conceptual 
scheme can organize the results of empirical investigations, But this 
theoretical conceptual structure will be different from the morally neutral 
scheme of the natural sciences. The concrete data for this theoretical 
construction are provided by the actions, attitudes and modes of behaviour 
of men who in their real essenca are spiritual beings with the capacity 
and the urge for intezra! fulilmant. Hence we have bo geb rid of a mechu- 
nical methodology and accept the spiritual dialectics of moral creativisin. 
In placa of a mechaaical ssienee of government and publie administration 
we need a spiritually-and-sthieally-orientad political thouzhs, Tho aim 
of this thaoratical political scieace will be to harness the empirical knowledge 
obtained by th» factual s$ulies and fia'd invastigations towards planaing 
a better, more satisfied ani morally parfected humanaity. Political theory 
in the modern West is burdeaed with tha methodological legacy of the 
natural sciences, since the lays of Hobbes and Spinoza. In the context 
of modern India, for providiag a stable basis for our damocracy, we hava 
to rainforce our political insights with the heritage of our spiritual Vedantio 
and Buddhistie culture, We have lost our liaks with bha oidor traditions 
of Indian political enquiries. We have to tak» no's of whatever good 
elements there are in the eastern and western tradi:ions of politics and 
then establish on thoir basis the framawork of this 2w political philo- 
sophy which will b» alequabe aad comprehansive in its scope, The 
valuational foundations of wastern democratic theory bhava baen derived 
from ancient Judaism, Christianity and partly classical Greece and Rome. 
To-day the democratic theory is spreading in the Asian and African world 
and hence itis essential to interpret democracy in the context of the 
ethics and religious philosophies of these old civilizations and cultures. 
Democratie theory, in order that it may not become rootless, should 
affiliate itself with the mestaphysies of Vedantism and Buddhism which 
teach the unity of existence and the abnegation of the materialistic quest 
for power and lust, If democracy has to receive the affection, Joyalty 
and devotion of the masses of India, an appeal has to be mad: to them 
not only in terms of the arguments of Locke, Rousseau, Mill or Lincoln 
but also in terms of the arguments of Buddha, Samkara, Kabira, 
Vivekananda and Gandhi, Only the latter can evoke the sympathetic 
responses of the Indian masses and can crystallize the expressions of their 
psychic energies round some dominant goals and values. Hence it is 
essential to build a political philosophy to strengthen the case of democracy 
in Asia and Africa. We need a synthetic and comprehensive political 
philosophy. This new comprehensive political philosophy will not negate 
history and social experience but will provide the conceptual tools to 
interpret that experience for the purposes of the moral and spiritual 
subject. India, in the nineteenth century rediscovered her spiritual 
soul in the domain of religion and now the political and social contents of 
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that soul are being defined, After the movement of renaissance came 
nationalism and now the country is planning for economic advancement, 
In the enveloping darkness of modern totalitarianism and imperialistic 
power-polities ib is essential to stress the conzeption of moral and spiritual 
man, as the foundation and the goal of political philosophy. Democracy 
on the plane of politics and economics imperatively requires for its fulfil- 
ment the fructification of humanism, ethicism and spiritual integration. 
This synthesis alone can be the dynamic 7aith of ademocrat. Jt will 
provile the necessary capacity of vital endurance in the struggle against 
challenging odds. This integral political philosophy will alone save our 
country and the world from the perils of anarchy, despair and 
hopelessness. 


THE INTEGRITY OF THE MAHABHARATA’ : 
A CRITICAL APPRAISAL 


V. M. BEDEKAR 


Research Fellow, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona-—4. 


A series of four articles on the Integrity of the Mahabharata 
written by Mr. Anithottam Thomas has appeared in the Calcutta 
Review in its February, April, May and June issues of 1961. The 
thesis presented by the learned writer of these articles and the argu- 
ments advanced by him in support of his thesis are highly stimulating 
and deserve consideration from students of the Mahabharata. The 
present note outlining my views, in brief, regarding the points made 
out by Anithottam Thomas is an attempt in that discretion. The 
note is divided into two paris: (i) General remarks, which consider 
what, according to me, are the main points in his thesis, and (ii) 
particular remarks in which I have considered some statements in his 
articles in the light of their connection with the passages in the 
Mahabharata on which they are based. 

` I. General. (i) The writer is seized by a bright idea, viz., of 
seeing unity and integrity of thought in the philosophical contents of 
the Mahabharata and he sees behind this unity and integrity the 
working of a-master-hand, of a single personality Vyasa who, according 
to him, like a master-artist, gives artistic unity fo the thought-contents 
of the Epic. The writer; by his thesis, reminds one of Dahlmann 
who, about sixty years ago, elaborated the ‘Synthetic’ theory that the 
Mahabharata is the product of a single personality of towering genius 
actuated by a single .self-consistent motive and teaching a single 
ethical and philosophical view. 

But the actus] contents of the philosophical passages of the Mahà- 
bhárata—especially in the Moksadharma which is the largest single 
collection of philosophical passages—do not appear to bear out such a 
view. The Moksadharma appears to be a compendium of thoughts 
and ideas belonging to different philosophical and religious schools of 
different times and there appears to be no organic or artistic unity 
about them. The very heterogeneous character of this compendium 
makes it valuable from the point of the history of ideas, thanks to 
the encyclopaedic and the heterogeneous character of the Mahabha- 
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rata. Yudhisthira and Bhisma appear in the Moksadbarmaparvan to 
be the pegs to hang the diverse thoughts and ideas on, handed down 
by different traditions. Many a passage ideologically stands by itself, 
disparate from the rast, testifying to the absence of any retouching. 
(e.g., "12,187 ; 190.196 ; 211-212 ch). Where there appear to be traces 
of retouching, they give the impression of palpable interpolations, the 
sporadic work of a crude, sectarian hand (e.g., 112, 175-180 ; 200-203). 

(i) Mr. Thomas says, in effect, that a single personality called 
Vyasa faced the Epic age of moral and intellectual confusion and 
offered a synthesis which could resolve that confusion. What parti- 
cular age in history Mr. Thomas has in view is not clear. But the 
elements such as doubt, stress on renunciation, the doctrines of 
svabhava, etc., which he points out as making up the confusion do 
not appear to be characteristic of the Eric in particular They are 
aleo found appearing in the Veda and the Upanisads, which algo 
suggest remedies, correotives and  palliatives against them The 
doctrine of action without attachment as a counterblast to Nivrttivada 
has been already suggested by the Iéav&syopanisad. The Epio is a 
compendium of all these thoughts and ideas garnered from various 
ancient, early and contemporary traditions, lying jostling with one 
another, and does not warrant the supposition of a master:artist em- 
bodied in the single personality of Vyasa. 

(iti) According to Mr. Thomas, the chief villains of the piece 
appear to be the Samkhya and Yoga and he gays that it was Vyasa — 
‘the philosopher-sage-dialectician-politician-extist’ who disarmed them 
and assimilated them by the ominously affectionate embrace compar- 
able to that of Bhima by Dhrtarastra! (But let it be remembered 
that Dhrta, hugged only an illusion of Bhima—his statue and the 
real Bhima remained unscathed. The writer’s idea of Vyasa van- 
quishing Samkhya may equally turn out to bs an illusion !) 


In my view, Mr. Thomas’s characterization of the Sàmkhya and 
Yoga is unhistorical, misconceived and tendentious : 


Mr. T. takes for granted that the philosophical passages of the 
Mahabharata presuppose the existence of the full-fledged, t. e., the 
classical Sàmkhya. But there is no evidence for such a presupposi- 
tion. The only extant and the ear'iest document of the full-fledged 
or the classical Sarhkhya is the Karikas of Iávarakrgna, which work, 
according to competent scholars, belongs to about the 5th century A.D. 


* These and the succeeding references are from the critical edition of Mahabharata of 
t he Bhandarkar Oriental Research Inetitute, Poona—4. 
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by which time even the later paris of. the Epic are regarded by 
scaiolars to have been already completed. Even the Mahabharata 
passages do not present a uniform picture of the, Samkhya, some 
chapters or passages showing it in its pristine form (the idea of funda- 
mental dualism), some slowing faint traces of its terms and categories, 
and others showing acquaintance with many of its categories, none, 
however, showing a full-fledged picture. The close study of the Moksa- 
dharma chapters would rather lead one t» conclude that one gets here 
the early stages of the growth of the Samkhya before it attained to 
its classical form in the Karikas. The Kathopanisad and the Svetas- 
vatiropanisad shov an acquaintance with the earlier form of the 
Samkhya. The passages in the Carakasamhità and the Buddhacarita 
of Asvaghosa, the Buddhist, testify to the early form of the Samkhya. 
It would be certainty naive to suppose and suggest that all these 
forms of Samkhya are the modifications or the retouchings of the 
classical or full-fledged Sàmkhya tendentiously made by some one 
interested in serving some social, religious, ethical or philosophical] end, 
(as Mr. Thomas is led to assume in the case of the Mahābhārata). 

It is not proper to characterize, as Mr. T. has done, the Samkhya 
as the enemy of the Vedic Dharma. In fact the Samkhya has its 
origin in the Vedism itself. Its genesis lies in the philosophy of Yaj- 
navalkya in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad who distinguished between 
the Atman on the one hand and the non-Atman on the other. The 
emphasis on knowledge and the stress on renunciation which charac- 
terise the philosophy of Yajnavalkya are also inherited by the Sàmkhya. 
The critical attitude towards certain aspects of Vedism —e.g., towards 
animal sacrifice, the growth of sacrificial minutiae and  ritualism 
had developed in the Upanisads themselves. Itis not, therefore, fair 
to single out the Sarhkhya and direct against it the brunt of attack. 
The Atmaism of Yajnavalkya and the Vedanta, if at all, must also 
share the brunt. But it is not rational to pick out certain aspects of 
the Vedism or the Vaidika Dharma and condemn them by pitting them . 
against other aspects. 


The attack which Mr. T. has directed against the Yoga by 
bracketing it with the Sarhkhya of his conception is also equally 
undeserved. Y:ga has been a part of the Vaidika Dharma. The 
essence of Yoga, viz., the concentration of the mind and spiritual 
illumination is found in the old Upanisads. Again the theism of Yoga 
need not be an integral part of Yogasadhana. There were also Yogic 
schools who had no need of God. Even the Yogasütras of Patanjali 
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refer to concentration on or surrender to God as an optional method 
of Yoga ( gawrafirararg at Yogasüira I. 23). It is well known that the 
Buddha, who does not seem to have postulated God, gave a prominent 
place to practices akin to Yoga. The passages to which Mr. T. has 
referred in support of his contention that the Yoga is theistic do not 
lend themselves to that interpretation only. Mr. T.’s apologetics as 
to why Yoga accepted God are unconvincing: he admits that the Yoga 
has accepted Sàmkhya metaphysics which have no place for God. 
It is difficult to understand how a belief (such as belief in God) which 
is not warranted by the rational of an accepted metaphysics and 
which, therefore, amounts to a make believe can be a source of 
strength, as he supposes, to a Yogin. 

IL In this part, I have considered some statements from the 
articles of Mr. Thomas, which, according to me, are open to question 
and require discussion. The statements are put into quotation-marks 
and are followed by my brief comments, 

Article I (Calcutta Review, February 1961). 

P. 139. “The one and the only philosophy of the Epic is Ve- 
dànts." Which Vedanta is meant? I: cannot be the classical 
Vedanta. If by Vedanta, Upanisadic Brabzaism is meant, the Brah- 
maism or the Atmaism of Yajnavalkya would also be open to the 
charges (viz., Stress on renunciation, emphasis on knowledge, etc.); 
wbich Mr. Thomas levels against the S&mkEya. 

.P.149. ‘The moral and intellectual confusion are resolved by 
— wuccessive didactic discourses ......"' 

Are they really resolved? We find in the Moksadharma on the 
other hand that Yudhisthira has always been plagued by obstinate 
questionings. 

‘There was an intellectual confusion of a colossal scale—ethical, 
philosophic and religious in tbe age of the epic."' 

Which particular age is meant? Of how long a period? In fact, 
the elements which are pointed out as making up the confusion appear 
off and on in the history of Indian philosophy and religion. . 

P. 143. ''Ethica! confusion is vividly pictured in the concluding 
part of the ‘Santiparvan’. A Brahmana confesses to his wise guest 
that he is utterly bewildered as to what duties he should follow '' 

But the teaching in the chapters forn-.ng this concluding part to 
which Mr. Thomas refers and which appears to satisfy the Brahmana 
ig about the ‘Unchavrtti’ (Living by gleanings of corn etc.), which 
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would however, appear to be a curious remedy against what Mr. 
Thomas calls ethical confusion ! 


P. 144 “Bhisma says that rhapsodies of system-builders cannot 
affect the truths of the Vedas.”’ 


This does not appear to be the right sense of the original passage, 
where there appears to be no reference to system. 


P, 148. ''How can one be freed when one is without a personal 
God?'" (Santi. 289.30) This interpretation is offered by Mr. Thomas 
of a passage in the Mahabharata in support of bis statement that 
belief in Iévara of the Yoga system is part of the Yoga discipline. 
But this interpretation dces not appear to be the only sense of the 
original passage.* Mr. Thomas says that according to the Sàmkhya 
and Yoga systems, ''the central and only problem of this earthly life 
is how to put an end.....to this sorrowful life." One should, how- 
ever, think that the aim of the systems is not to put an end to this 
sorrowful life but to put an end to sorrow in life. 


P. 156. Mr. Thomas suggests that according to Sàikhya and 
Yoga ‘‘only one who can discriminate the self from the transitory 
Prakrti and who has renounced desires etc." can practise Sannyasa or 
Yogasadhana, ete.” 


This is not, however, peculiar to Sarhkhya and Yoga. Vedanta 
which Mr. Thomas holds so much (and rightly) in high esteem also 
requires faeqrfeqaeqfta (Discrimination between the eternal and the 
transitory) and getganeritnfaa (spint of detachment). 

Article 11 (Calcutta Review, April, 1961). 

P, 23. “The epic is virtually dominated by the spirit of Brahma, 
Visnu, ete.” 

It appears to be a sweeping statement. The statement is true 
only with regard to certain, what are regarded as, late parts of the 
Epic. 

P.28. Mr. Thomas, while elaborating his thesis that the 
Sàmkhya-Yoga which, according to him, were antagonistic to Vedism 
were assimilated in the Vedic fold by Vyasa in the Mbh. by a subtle 
process of cajolery says that “‘what is universal in Sümkhya-Yoga is 
recognized and acknowledged." Mr. Thomas, however, gives over 
his case by recognizing here the ‘universal’ in Samkhya-Yoga. In 
fact, my contention is that the Sarhkhya and Yoga were a part of 


- * I have discussed this passage in an article in ‘Oriental Thought’ (January 1961), 
oona,. d 
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Vedism, that they grew within the Vedic Dharma and as such assimi- 
lated in themselves some universal elemenis of Vedism. Itis alla 
tour de force first to suppose that Sàinkhya and Yoga were anli-vedic 
and then to attribute subtle tactics to a single personality of Vyasa 
who, it is advanced by Mr. Thomas, assimilated the Samkhya-Yoga 
by the notorious ‘Dhrtarastralingana’ ! 

P.81. Mr. Thomas suggests that the Moksadharmaparvan ia 
“a bold systematic re-edition of the entire literature of the land in 
conformity with the Vedic Dharma and that the essence of Sruti and 
Smrti is systematically de'ivered, free from confusion and contra- 
dictions.” 

The use of the word ‘systematic’ in the/above statement is mis- 
leading. One who reads the Mokşadharmaparvan carefully would 
hardly find any ‘system’. The parvan, no doubt, transmits a heritage 
but ib is a heritage in the form of a ccmpendium of heterogeneous 
thoughts and ideas reflecting the thought-ferment of the past and con- 
lemporary ages. 

P. 88. Mr. Thomas suggests an inieresling interpretation of a 
lezend of Sukricairya contained in Mahabharata XII. 278: *'Sukra 
entered the person of Kubera by Yoga power, controlled tue under- 
standing of Kubera and robbed him of all his wealth.’’ 


It is, no doubt, a very interesting at:smpt at a rational interpre- 
tation of the legend. But the whole legend, as it is told in the parti- 
cular chapter, has not been interpreted. The concluding part of this 
legend is intriguing. Itis stated that Sarkara, the god, swallowed 
this Sukracarya and let him out mercifully v-rough the urethra. 

P.89. Mr. Thomas, while maintaining his thesis that the 
Sarhkhya-Yoga have been not only rendered consistent with the words 
of Srutis but also assimilated in the Vedic Dharma, says that Yoga- 
sadhana ‘‘is accepted only as a discipline to be adopted in the evening 
of life..." In fact Yoga was meant to ba préctised in all stages of life. 
Cf. the instance of Suka in the Santiparvan (XII. 312-319). 


P. 42. Mr. Thomas suggests that the discourses of Fancaéáikha 
and Kapila in tha Mo'sadharna testify :o their conversion from 
S&mkhya to Vedanta. With regard to Fancasikha he says: ‘The 
philosophy expound:d (by Pancasikha) is Vedanta and the ethicai path 
prescribed is Karina-yoza.'  (Sániiparvan, ck. 218-219). 

But this conclusion is not warrantel by the careful interpretation 
of the philosophy of Pancaáikha in this chapter. The philosophy of 
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Paneasikha here explicitly advocates ‘disgust of all’ ( aaffaz) and 
tends towards Renunciation (aaam). It does not, except by tour 
de force, lend itself to the interpretation of deriving Karma-Yoga from 
it, which Mr. Thomas has put upon it. 


P. 44. As regards the discourse of Kapila, Mr. Thomas says: 
‘The ethical message of Kapila is to perform Karma-yoga.’’ This is, 
again, putting a wrong construction on the position of Kapila in the 
dialogue. Kapila remains to the end the representative of the path of 
complete renunciation, which, according to him, is also sanctioned 
by the Veda. 


Article III. ( Calcutta, Review, May, 1961). 


P. 120-198. Mr. Thomas’s narration of the substance of Sülabhà- 
Janaka Dialogue (ch. XII. 308) is completely lopsided, and does not do 
justice to Sulabha who is also represented in the dialogue as a powerful 
thinker. To one who reads the dialogue in the original, Janaka looks 
small before Sulabhà. The impression is irresistible that the path of 
renunciation advo?ated by Sulabha is also sanctioned by Bhisma or 
. Vyasa (or whoever the editor) as of equal rank with the path of 
qitadagaa (combination of knowledge and action) advocated by 
Janaka. 


Article IV. (Calcutta Review, June, 1961), 

Mr. Thomas believes that the Narayaniya section which occurs 
in the concluding part of the Sántiparvan is "the sublime picture of 
the final religious unification of rival systems with the Vedic Dharma” 
fp. 236) and that Bhisma's narration ‘‘attains its fullness in the 
Narayaniya section’ (p. 285). But to a critical student, the Narayaniya 
section would appear to be a medley of religious, mythological and 
philosophical thou hts and ideas. Mr. Thoimas’s interpretative re- 
marks on it also appear to reflect that mixture and are hardly con- 


vineing. 
P. 251, Mr. Thomas says that the ''Buddha pronounced the 
unreality of both Jiva and Prakrti.” But it is certainly a moot point 


whether the Buddha really pronounced the unreality of 'Jiva.' Rather 
his reply with regard to this question was, as Mr. Thomas, later on, 


on the same page, says, a ‘profound silence.’ 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


RAGHUBIR CHAKRAVARTI 
AND 


SHEILA GOLDSMITH 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE was a versatile genius, Though he was 
fundamentally a poet, he was also a seer, philosopher, literateur, artist, 
musician, journalist, educationist and sccial reformer. In addition, he 
was & social and political thinker, 

His birth in a progressive Tagore Zamily and development in a 
critical period of human history (1861-1341) made social and political 
speculation almost inevitable. Most of kis ideas were a product of 
(a) varied personal experiences, (b) extensive tours and (c) variety of 
national and international events. Yet shey have not finally shaped 
oub as a well-knit system. That is why, Tagore could not found a 
school of social and political thought. Tagore was, after all, neither 
a political theorist like Plato, Aristotle, Thomas More or Locke, nor 
a political activist like Mazzini, Marx, Mahatma Gandhi or Netaji 
Bose. Yet his social and political ideas, as revealed in numerous 
poems, essays, novels, stories and songs, are decidedly more varied and 
rich probably than that of Milton or Shelley. 

Tagore did not consciously try like Goethe to avoid social and 
political speculation’, He rather lived very fully in the context of 
time and society. His ideas, in this field, were deeply coloured by 
(a) spiritual heritage of India, (b) Western liberalism with a bias for 
individualism, (c) a sense of social justice and (d) respect for the 
religion. of man. Man was central in, Tagore's thought. He was the 
standard of achievement for all systems, He was more than a psycho- 
physical entity. He was a reflection of the Divine on earth. Deep 
respect for human individuality has coloured every aspect of poet’s . 
social and political speculation. 

His family environment created in him a sincere regard for India. 
India was more than a geographical expression, She was an embodiment 
of the spirit of unity and harmony. -She was the meeting place of 
diverse creeds and cultures. To quole Tagore: “The inmost creed of 
India is to find the one in many, unity in diversity. India does not 
admit difference to be eonflieb, nor doss she espy an enemy in every 
stranger, So she repels none, destroys none and strives to find a place for 
all in a vast social order, She acknowledges every path and recognizes 
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greatness wherever she finds it.'"? This genius for unification has been 
the glory of India. That is precisely the reason why Tagore has given 
a clarion call to Hindus, Muslims and Christians and even to East 
and West to meet on this eternal shore of humanity and evolve a 
common human culture. National anthem, his great gift to our nation, 
also symbolises this view of India. So does his ideal of Visva-Bharati, 
In a world divided into conflicting ideological and military camps, India 
ig itself a message. India symbolises toleration, sympathy and fellow- 
ship. She is a demonstration in peaceful coexistence. Tagore had great 
hope that the future world happiness would largely depend on wider 
appreciation of this message of harmony that was India, 

Though Tagore was greatly fascinated by rich spiritual heritage of 
India, he was the first person to recognise the unfortunate gup between 
the philosophy and the fact of life of our people. He was not at 
all happy with the social pattern in India. Like Lord Buddha, he 
was a consistent critic of the caste system. Whatever might have been 
the merits of the svstem in the past, it has lost its raison-dé-etre 
to-day. It creates artificial division and dissension, It stimulates social 
tension and conflict. It breeds superiority complex in so-called higher 
caste and inferiority complex in so-called lower caste. It impedes unity. 
Tagore was convinced that so long as we would hang around caste 
system, religious conflict and superstition, no one could liberate us. 
Our political aspirations have been repeatedly frustrated by social 
disunity. 

The worst victim of Indian social system is the untouchable. 
Nothing could be more damaging than to categorise certain human 
beings as untouchables, This social brutality has dehumanised every- 
body in India, Those who are denied human rights and dignity cannot 
but adversely react upon the deniers. Mankind can never advance with 
one section permanently degraded. Progress can never be partial, 
Tagore characterised India ds unfortunate land because of the presence 
of untouchable, He also demonstrated his condemnation by employing 
untouchables in household and Santiniketan generally as cooks and 
other servants, It is interesting to note that this was done long before 
."the Congress raised the cry of removal of 'untouchability',"* Since 
Tagore Mahatma Gandhi brought out wider awareness of this evil in 
our society. Today, the practice of untouchability has been made a 
penal offence (Art. 17 of the Constitution). Even then, complete 
social acceptance of the Harijans is still an aspiration rather than a 
fact. .Tagore's example can still be a guide to action directed | to 
abolition of this blot on our civilisation. 

Rabindranath was equally contemptuous of the position that our 
society has assigned to women, Although our philosophers described 
them as symbol of power and divinity, our society treats them as 
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inferiors fit for endless suffering.” It is the inferiority complex in our 
males that stands on the way to recognizion of women as equal partners 
in life, The practice of dual morality—one for male, the other for 
female—is damaging our life and charecier. There can never be any 
genuine love or peace in family and sceiety till women are treated 
with respect and dignity and as equal partners in joy and sufferings 
of life. Tagore correctly understood thet if every woman could earn 





and secure an independent source of inzome. her dignity wcu!d most 
certainly be better protected.’ Only li»érated and equal women could 
be a creative force in society, Changing role of women in our society 
indieates the realisation of Tagore's dream. 

Incidentally it may be noted that Tagore did not believe that there 
could be complete equality among all individuals. Differences of ability 
and potentialities are a central facb of nature. But this should not 
be a reason for differential treatment in society. Society has to ensure 
equal protection among the equal class. This ideal has been enforced 
by Article 14 of the Constitution of India, 

Tagore was deeply concerned with Hindu-Muslim problem in our 
society. He has dealt with this probler: with great force in ‘Presidential 
Address” (1908) at Pabna session of the Bengal Provincial Conference. 
Hindu-Muslim conflict is another curs2 of our national life. Cultural 
contacts, which were developing besween these two communities, 
unfortunately stopped. British Govarnment skilfully utilised this. 
Tagore was convinced that if we  eould overcome our internal 
dissensions, ‘‘we shall be able to laugh a6 all attempts from outside 
to sei us against one another.'? He pleaded for wider social and 
cultural intercourse between Hindus and Muslims. India should nob 
belong to one major community. She should be the homeland of all. 
“Rakhi-bandhan’’ utsab, which he inaugurated to fight Curzon’s partition 
of Bengal in 19085, was truly symbclie of his ideal Hindu-Muslim 
relations. He was ali along for reecgaition of common brotherhood and 
fellowship among all Indians. Present day campaign for national 
integration can be treated as a tribute t3 Tagore’s ideal. 

Tagore’s ultimate faith in man end humanism have revealed in his 
views of social and religious equality. Same faith is implicit in his views’ 
of village reconstruction through cooperation. 

Poet’s economie ideas have been clearly set out in his ''Swadeshi 
Samaj’’ (1904) and “‘Presidential Address’ (1908). Asa part of centenary 
programme, Visva-Bharati has brougb; out a vernacular pamphlet on 
Samabayaniti (principles of cooperatioa), which also sets out his views on 
cooperation and its applicability in India. 

Like Mahatma Gandhi, Tagore realised very early that village is the 
basis of Indian life. The great masses of our people live in villages.?° 
This is true in spite of recent trend towards urbanisation. These villages 
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have unfortunately become backwaters of our civilisation. Though they 
pr -vide basic needs of life, they are left in darkness, starvation, ignorance 
and poverty. At the expense of villages, cities have grown. ‘‘City and 
village then .stand as exploiter and victim’’.*’ This conflicting relation 
between village and city has got to be changed and rural life rejuvenated 
if any substantial reconstruction of India is to be expected. 

A network of school and compulsory social service will go a long way 
in infusing new life info villages. The work of village reconstruction in 
Santiniketan, conducted by Visva-Bharati, sets an example of community 
development project. ‘‘Its mission’’, says Tagore, ''is to retard the 
process of racial sueide."!? He says further: ‘‘Our object is to try to 
flood the silted bed of village life with the stream of happiness. For this, 
scholars, poets, musicians and artists have to collaborate and offer their 
contribution. Otherwise, they too must live as parasites, sucking life frcm 
the people and giving nothing in return’’.** Indeed, Tagore was deeply 
concerned with the removal of unnatural relation of suspicion and in- 
differsnce between our educated class and broad masses. 

In “Swadeshi Samaj," he emphasized the role of fair in rural re- 
construction. He points out: ''When the village wants to feel the thiob 
of the greater life of the outside world, the fair is the best way. Through 
these fairs we shall have the outside world in our homes.’’** They would 
help the villagars to educate themselves in their real needs like schools, 
roads, water reservoir and pasture-land. ‘They would liberate the villages 
trom narrow conservatism. They would be a centre of establishing 
communal harmony. i 

However, the mosh potent weapon of rural reconstruction is co. 
operation. Tagore was deeply impressed by utilisation of cooperative 
movement in Denmark and other European countries in elimination of 
poverty from their lives. He asserts; ''Man loses his true stature 
when he fails to unite fully with his fellows. A complete man is one who 
has the capacity for union, a lone individual is a fragmented being.!* 
Cooperation is the basis of all human achievements and it should be the 
sole guide in all human activities. Cooperative movement will help 
scientific farming, solve problems of capital and technical know-how. 
It will solve problems of storage and marketing of agricultural products. 
It wil provide cheap credit facilities through banking services. It will 
also provide educational facilities through general and technical schools,” 
Tagore was convinced that agricultural improvement and rural reconstruc- 
tion could only be ensured by cooperative movement. Both in his estate 
in Hast Bengal and in Visva-Bharati he stimulated ‘cooperative movement. 
He was thinking in this line long, long before the cooperative movement 
was initiated in Bengal by the Government. 

Most of Tagore’s ideas of rural reconstruction to-day are being 
realised by reorganisation of village panchayat system, community, 
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development project, and extensive cooperative movement under the 
general framework of national economie planning. There seems to be one 
difference. Whereas Tagore relied upon popular initiative, developmental 
leadership to-day is organised from the top. 

According to Tagore, India's ultimate reconstruction would depend 
on self-help and self-confidence of the Indian people. He prescribed and 
practised the afcresaid means just to aid this spirit. Both social and 
political liberation finally depends on the peoples themselves. Even 
political freedom will come autcmatically when people will be able to 
receive it. Country has to be won through. love, sympathy and self- 
sacrifice, In this sphere, there is an amazing amount of agreement 
between Rabindranath and Mahatma Gandhi. 

This synoptic survey of selected social and economic doetrines of 
Rabindranath shows how admirably this bard of the nation could foresee 
the lines of future developments in India. His active participation in 
reconstruction programme indicates absolute unity of theory and practice 
in his life. It will be really difficult to find oub a parallel character in 
world history. India has, indeed, many things to profit by his qpesttbe 
as well as example even to-day. 
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Palataka (1918). 
6. Tagore, R: "Woman" in Personality (1917-18), and “Woman and Home"' in 
Creative Unity (1922); ‘ Chitrangada’’ (1691), and “Laboratory in Tin 
Sangi (1940). 
Chanda, Rani: ‘‘Alapachari Rabindranath" (464 July, 1984). 
Tagore, R : “Towards Universal Man'', p. 389. 
Tagore, Ibid, p 105. 
He remarks : '*Hindus and Muslims have for centuries been nurtured by the same 
motherland and yet bow far apart are we still. Until the defects in our 
character which make this possible are removed, difficulties will dog us at every - 
step of our po: ‘itical career and we skali not be able to bring to fruition any of cur 
great endeavours.'* 
10. Tagore, ibid, p. 54. 
11. Tagore, ibid, p. 815. 
19. Tagore, ibid 
18. Tagore, ibid, p. 316, 
14. Tagore, ibid, p. 54. 
15. Tagore, ibid, p. 827. 
16. Tagore, ibid, p. 823, 
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Rebiews and Notices of Books 


A Critical Examination of Marxist Philosophy—By K. C. Gupta, 
M.A,, D.Litt,, Lecturer in Philosophy, University of Calcutta. 


Dr. K. C. Gupta’s book “‘A Critical Examination of Marxist Philo. 
sophy’’ offers an adequate answer to the basie question which arises in 
the mind of every serious student of philosophy, namely,—is ihe Maxist 
philosophy which forms the foundation of the communist programme of 
social and economie revolution true and acreptable? In answering the 
basic question Dr. Gupta seeks to point out that the practical programme 
of communism is not in many material points consistent with or supported 
by the philosophy which is supposed to underlie ib, In other words, he 
maintains that the practical programme advocated by the Communists 
dees not necessarily stand or fall with the system of philosophy to which 
it is ordinarily affiliated. 


If, as the Marxists maintain, matter is ultimate reality, and if it 
moves in accordance with its inherent laws it should be possible to show 
that everything that happens in the world can be explained by reference to 
the nature of matter and its laws of operation, In Dr, Gupta’s opinion 
Marx has failed to show that the evolution of the social structure exem- 
plifies laws uf nature which have universal applicability or that it can be 
explained by reference to such laws. The so-called dialectical laws of 
motion are not scientific laws at all in the strict sense of the term. They 
do not possess any definite content nor can they be verified by methods 
which are acceptable to science. Ibis only by an arbitrary selection or 
distortion of facts that it is possible to build up any evidence in support of 
these laws, Marxist dialectics which essentially consists in the attempt 
to expidin all phenomena with the help of these laws may have attraction 
for those who find pleasure in flights of imagination but not for those who 
insist on a meticulous analysis of facts and rigorous precision of thought.” 


The two most interesting chapters in the book are 'Marxism and 
Ethics" and ‘'Marxism and Religion". The discussion on tha Marxist 
theory of the state is short but accurate. 


SANTOSH KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


Ourselves 


OUR New VicE-CHANCELLOR 


We offer our cordial welcome to the new Vice-Chancellor Sri 
Surajit Chandra Lahiri. Sri Lahiri isin every sense a product of the 
University of Calcutta. He receivel his education throughout his 
educational career in this University in the Faculties of Arts and Law. 
A legal career in the High Court of Caleutta attracted him early in 
his life, and he built up a large practice by his steadfastness, un- 
remetting toil, clearness of purpore and thorough grasp of the essential 
principles of law. A trained student of Philosophy, he could be a 
jurisprudential thinker. His success at the bar was rapid and re- 
warding. In January, 1949, his legal talents and sobriety of Judgment 
were recognised by his elevation to the Bench. During the long years 
that he sat on the Bench, at first as a Fuisne Judge and then as the 
Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court, Sri Lahiri performed his 
judicial duties with single-minded devotion and conscientious regard 
for the ends of Justice. In the middle of 1961, during the absence 
of Shrimati Padmaja Naidu from India on leave, Sri Lahiri had to 
undertake the office of the Governor of West Bengal. That task also 
he performed with grace and dignity. Now he has been called upon 
to become the Vice-Chancellor of the oldest and greatest University 
in India. We have no doubt that Sri Lahiri ought to feel proud of 
this new office. After wandering in different fie'ds of activities, he is 
returning to his ‘Alma Mater,’ Benign Mother, the University of 
Calcutta. Ee should regard this University as peculiarly his own. 
In bis entire intellectual career it has rot been necessary for him to 
cultivate the discipline of any other University. It was said about 
Lord Roseberry, the late Prime Minister of England in the 19th 
century, that he had three great ambitions in his life, and that all 
those ambitions were fulfilled. It may be said at least with equal 
truth of Sri Surajit Chaudra Lahiri that ir his life three laudable and 
legitimate ambitions have been amply fulfilled, Sri Lahiri has suc- 
cessively become the Chief Justice of Caleztta High Court, the Gover- 
nor of West Bengal, and then the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Caleutta—the premier seat of learning in our country, We shall 
look forward to a distinguished career of Sri Lahiri as our Vice- 
Chancellor. 





atotificafions 


No. Rts./R,A./Pre-Univ./61/1673. Syndicate dited 10th September, 1961, 


Senate House: Calcutta. The 18th September, 1961. 


a The orders of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate with regard to the cases of breach of 
discipline on the part of the candidates whose names appear below, at the Pre-Universit 
Examination, 1961: x 


I. The following candidate be exousratd from the charge and no action be taken 
against him : 


Dipankar Chattopadhyay, Roll How. No. 116, Sibpur Dinabandhu College. 
II. The Prd-University Examination, 1961 of the undernoted candidates be cancelled : 


Parimal Mandal, II, Roll Cal. No. 1718, Gurudas College. 

Asokkumar Gambhir, Roll Cal. No. 2028, Syamapraead College. 
Pramodlal Goswami, Roll Cal. No. 2693, Vidyasagar College. 

Jaichand Jain, Roll Cal. No. 4583, City Co'lege. 

Jadabehaudre Das, Roll Cal. No. 4618, City College. 

Alakkumar Datta, Roll Cal. No. 4734. City College. 

Ganga Vishan Daga, Roll Cel. No. 5180, City College. 

Ajaykumar Rana, Holl Cal. No. 5441, Maharaia M, C. College. 
Dilipkumar Sinha, Roll Cal. No. 6057, Surendranath College. 

10. Pranabkumar Ray, Holl Cal. No. 6265, Maharaia Manindra Chandra College. 
11. Digendrakumar Chaudhuri, Roll Cal. No. 8659, S. A. Jaipuria College. 
13. Subikumar Raychaudhuri, Roll Cal. No 9767, Bangabasi College. 

18. Sibani Reba, Roll Cal, F. No. 355, Maharaja Maniadra Chandra College. 
14. Dulalcbandra Deb, Roll Agar. No. 16, Agartala M. B. B. College. 

15. Haridas Ctattopadbyay, Roll Agar. No. 23, Agartala M. B. B. College. 
16. Ratankumar Das, Holl Agar. No. 34, Agarta‘a M. B. B. College. 

17. Aiaykenti Deb, Roll Agar. No. 38, Agartala M. B. B. College. 

18. Sunilkumar Majumdar, Roll Bang. No. 211, Dinabandhu Mahevidyalaya, Bangaon. 
19. Pitushkanti Maiti, Roll Cont. No. 248, Contai P. K. College. 

90. Bibekananda Rana, Roll Gob. No. 86, Gobardanga Hindu College. 

91. Syamalkrishna Ghosh, Roll Jangi. No. 50. Jangipur College. 

99. Manomohan Sarkar, Roll Jia. No. 50, Jisganj Sripat Singh College. 

98. Dilipkumar Pal, Roll Jia. No. 71, Jiagan] Sripat SinghzOollege. 

24. Niing'an Rooj, Roll Kardi, No. 22 Kandi Raj College. 

95. Nitaichasdra Chaudhuri, Roll Mal. No. 72, Malda College. 

96. Sunirmal Karan, Roll Mid. No 48, Sitananda College, Midrapur, 

97. Dulalchandra Ram, Roll Mid. No. 400, Midnapore College. 

98. Pralipkumar Bhowal, Roll Naba. No. 82. Vidyasagar College, Nabadwip. 
99. Mrina‘kanti Ghosh, Rell Naba. No. 41, Vidyasagar College, Nabadwip. 
30. Gauripada Mukhopa lhyay, Roll Nai. No. 16, Naihati R. B. C. College. 
31. Sibsankar Chattopadhyay, Roll Nai. No, 211, Nathati R. B. C. College. 
39. Dulalehand Das, Roll Nei. No. 226, Naihati R. B. C. Colle: e. 

33. Nirmalkumar Das, Holl Nai. No. 236, Naihati R. B. C. College. 

34. Dhirendrauath Ghosh, Roll Nai. No. 309, Naihati R. B. C. College. 

35. Murarikrishoa Mukhopadhyay, Hol! Nai. No. 363, Naibati R. B. C. College. 
86. Narayanchaudra Sarkar, Roll Nai. No 449, Naibati R. B. C. Ocllege. 

37. Manoranien Saba, Roll Nai- No. 452, Naihati R. B. C. College. 

38. Mahendraprasad Chaudhuri, Roll Nai. No. 491, Naihati R. B, C. College. 
39. Mohammed Ahdus Samad, Roll Rai. No. 27, Raiganj College. 

40. Arpabkumar Bal, Roll Rai. No. 53, Raiganj College. 

41. Pabitrakumar Sarkar, Roll Santi. No. 8, Santipur College. 
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III. The Pre-University Hsanication, 1961, of the undernoted candidates be cancelled 
and they be debarred from appearing al any oxamination of this University in 1969 : 
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Sekharendu Juahiri, Roll Cal. No. 3699, Dum Dam Motijheal College. 
Kamalı Prasad Chaurasia, Roll Cal. No. 5128, City College. 

Subhas Pal, Ril Cal. No. 8901, Mahava:a Manindra Chandra Colleze. 
Pareschandra Ray, Roll Alipur. No. 108, Alipuzduar Colleg a. 
Kalachand Sarkar, Roll Alipur. No. 108, Aliparduar College. 
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ARON RAY, 
Controller o! Kxamiuations. 


No. Rts./R. A.[Tnt./61/1560. Syndicate dated 2nd September, 1961. 
Senate House, Calcutta. The I14fh September, 1961. 


The following are ths orders of the Vice Chancellor and Syndicate with regard to the 
cases of breach of discipline on the part of the candidates whose names appeoa: beww, at the 
LA. & I.Se. Examinations, 1961. . 


I. The following I.A. candidates (1961) be exonera:ed from the charge and no action 
be taken against them : 


1. Santi Basu, Roli Cal. F, N. No. 3015, Regn. No. 10972 of 1956- 57, 18B, Siddbeswar 
Chandra Lane, Caleusta—19. 


2. Prabbatchandra Ray, Roll Hab. No. 61. Regn. No. 5974 of 1930. 61, Habra Sri 
Chaitanya College. 


9. Adhirranjan Hore, Roll Hah. No. 127, Rega. No. 33454 of 1958-59, Habra Srj 
Cbaitanya College. 


4. Sanjibankumar .Kundu, Roll Hab. No. 74, Rega. No. 5905 of 1950-31, Habra Sri 
Chaitanya Ccllege. 


5. Somendranath Mukhopadhyay, Roll Hab. Ext, No. 72, Ragn. No. 95176 of 1958-59, 
7127/3, Asckenagar, P.O. Habra, Dt. 91-Parganas. 


IL The ZA. Examination, 1961 of the under-acted candidates be cancelled. 


T 1. Gane chandra Das,. Roll Cal No. 310, Regn. No. 91777 of 1939-60, Bangabasi 
ollege. 


9. Sunilranjan De, men Cal. No. 521, Regn. No. 8910 of 1960-61, Maharaja Manindra 
Ch. College. 


3. Amitkumar Basu, Roll Cal. No. 539, Regn. No. 8997 of 1950-61, Maharaia Manindra 
Cb. College. 


4, Jibankumar Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 558, Regn No. 8908 of 19b0 61, Maharaja 
Manindra Ch. College - 


5. Khagendranath Kundu, Roll Cal. No. 630, Regn. No. 3097 of 1958-59, Maharaja 
Manindra Ch. “College. 5 

6. Bidyutkrishna Mandal. Roll Cal. No. 689, Regn. No. 89:3 of 1960-61, Mabhara;& 
Manisdra Cb. College. . - 

7. Md. Bashirur Rahman Mandal, Roll Cal. No. 751, Regn. No. 23732 of 1959-60, 
Maulana Azad College. . 

8. Nitinkümar Basu, Roll Cal. No. 1933, Regn. No. 529 of 1960-61, Bangabasi College. 

9. Manindranarayan Das, Roll Cal. No. 1327, Regn. No. 5783! of 115-60, Bangabasi 
College. 

10. Subalebandra Majumdar; Roll Cal. No. 1815, Regn No. 18654 of 1962-61, Bangabasi 
College. -. 

11. Abanibhuik at Hira, Roll Cal. No. 1507, Eegn. No. 47920 of 1959-60, Dum Dum 
Motijheel College. 

19. ` Debeskumar Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No. 1526, Regu. Nu, 47816 of 1959- 60, Dum 
Dum Motijheel College. 

13. Rasamay Som, Holl Cal. No: 1990; Regn. No, 48011 of 1959-60, Dum Dum 
Motijheel College: 

l4. faraknath -Mitra, Roll Cal. No. 1585, Regn. No. rouge of 1959-60, Dam Dum 
Motijheel College 

15. Amalkrishna Chaudhuri, Rol! Cal. No. 1591, Regn. No, 19688 of 1959:60, Dum 
. Dom Motijheel College. 

16; - Raniankumar Biswas, Roll Cal No, 2082, Kegn. No. 10512 cf 1959- 60, Surendra- 
nath Coilege. 
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17. Dilipkumar Clandra, Roll Cal. No 9143, Regn. No. 7553 of 196)-61, Surendranath 
College. 

18. Kamalkumar Das, Roll. Cal. No. 2184,- meen: No. 7641 of 1960 6*, Surendranath 
College. 

19.- Nripendrachandra Das, Roll Cal. No, 2189, pon No, -200 of 1969-61, Surendra: 
nath College. 

20. Amalkumar De, Roll Cal. No. 2281, Regu. No. .10531 |! 1959-60 Bises sata 
College. ý an i J 
.91, Narsing Das Damani, Roll Cal. No. 2238, Regn. No, 7763 of 1960-61, Surendranath 
College. i 

22. -Ajitkumar Lahiri, Pol Cal No. 2363, Regn. No. 7928 of 1960-61, Surendranath 
College. 

23, Gobindactandra Pal, Ro'l Cal. No. 2193, Rega No. 8117 of 1969-61, Surendra- 
nath College. 

~ 94.. Jagdish Kumar Nogi, Rol! Cal. No. 2551, R« gn. No. 8100 of 1960-61, Suredrasath 
Colleze. 

25. Md. Alauddin, Roll Cal. No. 3155, Regn, No. 8065 of 1960-61, Sprondranath 
College. E 

26. Md. Zainuddin, Rol Cal. No. 3164, Regn. No. 8082 of 1960 €1, Surendranath 
Coliege. 

27. Alokkumar Sengupta, Roll Cal. No. 8196, Regu. No. 88149 of 1959-60 Scottish. 
Church Colleges 

28. Prabodhchandra Nag, Roll Cal. No. 3935, Regn. No. 88081 of 1959-60, Scottish 
Church College. 

"^ 99: Abinaschandra Ray, Roll Cal. No. 3258, Regn. No. 33103 of 1959- 60, Scottish 
Church College. 

30. Panchanan Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No. 8335, Regn. No. 48066 of 1959-60, 
Syamaprasad College. 

31. Krishvackandra Das, Roll Cal No. 8419, Regn. No. 48153 of 1959- 60, Syama» 
prasad College. 

" 82. Gobindalal Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 8461, Regn. No. 6694 of 1969-61, Byamaprasad 
ollege. 

- 383. Pijusbkenti Hay, Roll Cal. No. 8752, Regn. No. 28518 of 1959-60, Brahmananda 

Keshab Ch. College. 

34. Narayanchandra Saha, Roll Cal. 3°15, Regn. No. 19710 of 1960- 61, Vi :aygarh 
J. R. College. 

‘i 35. Dilipkumar Sarkar, Roll Cal. No. 4055, Regn. No 15893 of 1960-61, Otar Chandra 
ollege. 

- 86. Salilkumer Ray, Roll Cal. No. 4147, Regn. No. 5599 of 1959- 60, Kbndirám. Bose 
Central College. 

* 87. Samirkumar Banerjee, Roll Cal. No. 4185, Regu. m 5436 of 1959- G0, Kidiram 
Bose Central College. 3 

88. Kamalakanta Pi Roll Cal. No. 4303, Rega. No. 15892 of idio ai ea 
Chandra College. $ n n5 es 

89. Debendranath Dhar, Roll Cal, No. 4815, Regn. No. 18717 of 1960 61, Charu 
Chandra College. 

40. Gauri Shankar Ojba, Roll Cal No. 4609, Rego. No. 48247 of 1059-60, S. A. 
Jaipuria College. 

41. Aloknath Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No 4971, Regn. No 81782 1959 60, Surendra- 
nach College. 

42, Debdas Bhattacharyya, Boil Cal. No. 5148, Regn. No. 4149 of 1900 61. Vidyasagar 
College. — . 

48. Kesabchandra Chatterjee, Roil Cal. No 5192, Regn. No. 4181 of 196061, Vidya- 
segar College. . 

44. Manohar Lal Agarwala. Roll Cal. No. 5262, Regn. No. 4195 of 1960-61. Vidya- 
sagar College. 

45. SODIUNOR USE Sasmal, Roll Cal, No. 5387, Regn. No. 3194 of 1959. 60, Vidyasagar 
College. i 
46 Manikchandra Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 5391, Regn. No. 2446 of 1959-60, 


Vidyasagar College. 
9 
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4T. 
College. 


48, 
College. 

49. 
College. 


50. 
College. 

Bl. 
College. 


52, 
College. 
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Amarnath Gcswami, Roll Cul. No. 5568, Regn. No. 30624 of 1959-60, Vidyasagar 
Asitchandra Banerjee, Roll Cal. No. 5606, Regn. No. 80278 of 1959-60. Vidya*agar 
Ratindra Majumdar, Roll Cal. No. 5630, Regn "No. 39381 of 1958.59, Vidyasagar 
Amarnath Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 5794, Regn. No. 46935 of 1960-00, City 
Dipakkuinar Chaticriee, Roll Cal No 5839, Regn. No. 10042, of 1960-61, City 


Pratapcbandna Kundu, Roll Cal. No. 5930, Regn. No. 10073 of 1960-61, City 


Gi . Susilkumar Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 6026, Regn No. 1003) of 1960.61, City 
cllege. 


54. 


è famarcndranath Datta, Roll Cal. No. €032, Regn. No. 11659 of 1960-61, City 
ollege. 


55. fudhirendrakiror Basu, Roll Cal. No. 6089. Regn. No 4145 of 1960-61, Vidyasigar 
College. 

66. 
College. 

67. 

58. 
College. l i 

59. Laksbmikumar De, Roll Cal No. 6191, Regn. No. 4214 of 1960-61, Vidyasagar 
College (Com.) i | 

60. Gobindalal Ray, Roll Cal. No, 6133, Regn. No.,14497 o! 1959-60, Vidyatagar 
College (Com.) 


61. Shiva Raj Heda, Roll Cal. No. 6157, Regn. No. 4253 of 1960-61, Vidyasagar | 
College (Com.) 

62. Ganesh Prasad Mehro‘ra, Roll Cal. No. 6158, Regn. No. 29994 of 1960-61, Vidyas 
cegar College (Com.) 

68. Anilkumar Sbarmi, Roll Cal. No 6161, Regn. No 4330 of 1960-61, Vidyasagar 
College (Com.) 

61, Krishna Dro Jha, Roll Cal. No. 6161, Regn. No. 33518 of 1960-61, Vidya'agar 
College (Com.) : 
T" 66. Ama'kumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No.-6325, Regn. No. 0157 of 1960-61, City 

ollege. 

66, Hemantakumar Mobapatra, Roll Cal. No. 6370, Regn, No, 7068 of 1960-61, City 
Qullege. 

67. Sembhunath Saha, Roll Cal. No. 6187, Regn. No. 33431 of 1959-60, City College. 
68. Askeran Pincha, Roll Cal. No. 6589, Regn. No. 47485 of 1959-60, City College 
(Com.), Calcutta—12. 

69, Sajjan Kumar Kanodia, Roll Cal. No. 6575. Regn. No. 333068 of 1959-60, City 
College, Caleutta—19. 

70. Krishna Kumar Dlanuke, Roll Cal. No. 6608, Regn. No. 38335 of 1959-60, City 
College, Caleutta—12 

71. Narendra Kumar Shivlal Desai, Roll Cal. No, 6618, Regn. No. 38331 of 1959-60, 
City College. Cal utta--19. 

79 Tej Karan Gedhiys, Roll Cal. No 7250, Regn. No. 25895 of 1957-58, City College. 
Calcutta —19. 

78. Syamaprasad Pal, Roll Cel. No 7288, Regn. No. 31569 of 1959-60, City College, 
Caleutta——12. 

74, Mohammad Nayeem, Roll Cal. No. 7884, Regn. No. 315¢7 of 1959-60, City College, 
Calcutta— 9. 

16. Santibhushan Rakshit, Roll Cal. No. 7835, Rego. No. 44153 of 1959-60, City 
College, Calcubta—12. 

76. Priteschandra Ray, Roll Cal. No. 8051, Regn. No. 38949 of 1959-60, City (South) 
Calcutta. 


Ti. Rohinimohan Bekshi, Roll Cal. No. 8117, Regn. No, 81197 of 1957-58, City College 
(£oatb). 


Lakshmisarayan Basak, Roll Cal. No. 6098, Regn. No. 4142 of 1960-61, Vidyasagar 


Baripada Ray, Boll Cal. No. 6110, Regu. No. 4811 of 1960-6i, Vidyasagar College. 
Nirralkumar Das, Rol Cal No 6112, Regn. No. 38517 of 1960-61, Vidyasagar 
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78, Jaineswar Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 8483, Regn. No. 32908 of 195953, City College, 
Caleutta—9, 


d 19. Aloka Bishnu, Roll Cal. F. No 4607, Regn. No. 15264 of 1959-60, City Women's 
'ollege. 


80. Maniu Dasgupta, Roll Cal. F. N. No. 1682, Rega. No. 31093 uf 1938-59. 


81. Juthika Chandi, Roll Cal. F. N. No. 2799, Roun. No. 9538 o' 198J-65, 89B, 
Moore Avenu^, Caleutta—40. 


T. 89. Subhendu Nardi, Rol] Cal. N No. 318, Regn. N>. 18688 of 1956-57, Bangabasi 
ollege, 


83. Ninigopal Mukhopadbyay, Roil Cal. N. No 417, Regn No. 10896 of 1959-60 
Khuliram Bose Central College. 


84. Sunilkanti Das, 21/55/!, Canal East Ro:d, Room Nb 54, Calcutia—4. Rol Cal. 
Ext. No 9836, Regn. Ne. 16936 of 1955-56. 

85. Rohiniranjan De. New Sarbomangala Bhajanalaya, J. B. Mira Road. (Maha/an- 
tali), P.O. & Dt. Burdwar, Grand Hotel Mabajantu ly. P.O & Dt. Burdwan, Roll Cal. Ext. 
No. 2708. 


86. Tarapa?a Basu, 14 Dr. Nagen Ghosh Lane. Calcutta —81. Roll Cal Ext. No 
9916, Regn. No. 10251 of 1959-60. 


a7, Shyan alkan‘1 Basu, 85/D Gabin ‘a G' o:hal Lane, Calcutta 25. Rol] Col. Ext. 
No. 4651. Regn. No. 9019 of 1959 69, 


88. Sk. Moinur Hohnan, 94/1A, Bondel Roal, Ballygunge, Calcutte-—19, Roll Cal. 
Ext. No. 4666, Regn. No. 39636 


89. Moni Lal Patra, 8/9F, Gauri Bari Lane Cakut'a— 4. Roll Cal Ext. No. 4716, 
Regn. No. 98395 of 1956-7. 


90. Hivanmay Mitra, E/54, Baghe Jatin Pali, P.O. Garia, Dt. 24-Parganas. Roll 
Cal, Ext. No. 4717, Regn. No. 897 of 1959-60 


91. Chireranian Das, 11. Debnarayan Banerjee Road, Kalighat, Calculta—26. Roll 
Cal, Ext. No. 4911, Regn. No 22011 of 1959 69. 


99. Niharkumar Chatterjee, C/o Sri Ushanath Chatterjee, P.O, Gondal Para, Dt. 
Hughli, Roll Cal, Ext. No. 7100, Regn. No. 20202 of 1955-56. 


93. Madhusudan De, Vill."Lowberia, P O. Khay:asole, Dist. Birbhum. Roll Cal. Ext, 
No. 7303, Regn. No 16651 of 1957-58. 


04. Mukulkumar Bbatiacbaryya, 8, Jagannath Sarkar Lane, Kidlerpore, Caleutta—23. 
Roll Cal, Ext. No. 7310, Regn. No. 6842 of 1957 58. 


95, Amitkumar Ray, 121/C, Bay Bakadür Road, Bebala, Caleutia—94. Roll Cal. Ext, 
No. 7829, Regn. No. 11021 of 1958-59. 


96. Nirendranath Bera, P.O. & Vill. Islampore, Dt. Howiah. Roll Amta, Ext. No. 19, 
Regn. No 19324 of 1953-59. 


` 97. Pulinckandra amanie, Roll Bagnan No. 169, Regu. No, 45263 of 1959-60, Bagnan 
College. 
98, Sukumar Dalapati, Rol Bagrau 177, Rega. No. 45188 of 1959-60, Bagnan College. 


99, Prasan'akumar Datta, Roll Balur, No. 15, Regn. No. 12075 of 1960-61, Balurghat 
College. 


100. Nitaipade Biswas, Roll Bang. No. 19, R gn. No. 38995 of 1959-60, Bangaon 
D. B. College. 


101. - Ranatitkumar Adhikari, Roll Bang No. 20, Regn. No. 38888 of 1959-60, Bangaoa 
D. B. Makavidyalaya. 


102. Ajitkumar Biswas, Rol! Bang. No 66, Regn No. 14544 of 19€0-61, Bangaon 
D. B. Mabavidyalaye. 


103, Nilratan Majumdar, Roll Bang. No 74, Regn. No 38985 of 1959-60, Bangaon 
D. B. Mabavidya'aya. 


104. Birmalkanti Pal, Roll Bang. No. 84, Regn. No. 39022 of 1959-60, Bangaon D. B. 
Mabavidya'aya. i 


105. Manoran‘an Saha, Roll Bang. No. 91, Regn. No. 57079 of 1958-59, Rangaon D. B. 
Matavidyalaya. 


106. Samsuddin Mandal, Roll Bang. No. 94, Regn No. 88999 of 1950-60, Pangaon D. 
B. Mahavidyalaya. 


107. Suranjan Mandal, Roll Bang. No. 183, Reg n. No. 14651 of 1960-61, Bangaon D, B. 
Mahavidyalaya. i 
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103. Subhasclandra Sadhu, Roll Bang. No. 135, Regn. No. 14707 of 1960-61, abe 
D. B. Mabavidyalaya. 

109. Mansur Hudi, Rol Bang. No. 165, Regn. No 89018 of 1959 60, Bangaon D B. 
Mahavidyalaya. 

110 Suni'chandra Das, Roll Bang. Comp. No. 1, Regn. No. 956047 o' 1958 59, Bangaon 
D. B. Mahavidya'aya 

111. Narayanctandra Chakrabarti, foll Bari. No 3°, Regn. No. 46469 of 1959- 60, 
Vivekananda College. 

112 epp nana Talukdar, Ro'l Bari. No. "Bl, Regn. No. 46653 "of 1959-60, Bar: ‘she 
Vivekananda College. 

118. Prafullachandra Das, Ram-are*an Govt. Co'ony, P.O. B halas Calcutta ~ 24 
Roll Bari. Ext. No. 7, Regn. No. 88277 of 1060-61. 

114. Sankarkumar Mukang Roll Barrack. No. 5, Regn. No. 11572 ‘of 1960 61, 
Barrackpore R. 8 College. 

115.- Piamodran‘an Sikdar, Roll Barrack. No 29, Regn. No. 8353 of 1960 61, Barrac 
rore R 8. College. : 

. | 116. Brahmanenda Barman. “‘Srigopal Bhawan." Park Foal, P.O. Tal; ukur, Dt. 
94-Parganas. Rol! Barrack. Ext. No. 87. Regn, No. 21445 of 19€0-61. 

117. Biswansth De, Roll Basir. No. 80, Regn. No. 34212 of 1958-59, Basirbat College. 
bai 118. Santoshkumar Biswas, Rell Basir. No. 126, Regn. No 18782 of 1958-59, Basirhat 
ollege- ES : : 
T 119. Madhusudan Das, Roil Basir. No. 280, Hegn. No. 26902 of 1960-61, Basirhat 
Colleges ' . "s CC MAN : E . 
Col 190. Baidyanath Sarkar, Boll Basir. No. 341; Regn. No. 27040 of 1960-61, Basirhat 

ollege. 

121. Sisirkumar Das, C/o Sri Amulyanath Dag,. Vill. Goruapota, P.O. Mamioan, Dt. 
Nadie, Roll Bog. Ext. No. 92, Regn. No. 10140 of 1958-59, 

199. Subodhcbandra Dhara, C/o Sri Haradhan Dhara, P O. & viu. Hanubbunia, Dt. 
Midnapore. ~ Roll Cont, Ext. No. 109, Regn. No, 88401 of 1957-58. 

123. Munshi Sayedat Hossain, C/o Munshi Bodreddoia, P,O. & Vill. Kalash, P.S. 
Maegrahat. 24-Parganas, Roll Dia. Ext. No. 65, Regn. No. 11478 of 1935-56. 

Cal 194. Mrigankasekhir Kar, Ho! Garb No. 165, Regn. No. 46944 of 1959-60, City 
ollege. 

195. Debkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Gob. No. 118, Regn, No 36730 of 1959- 60; Gobar- 
danga Hindu College. ` 

126. Sunilkumar Ma; noan Roll Hab, No. 93, Regn. No. 8585 cf 1960- 61, Sree 
Chaitanya College, 

m -197. Parimalebandre Das, Roll Hab. No 30. Regn No. 6881 of 1960-61, Sree Chaitanya 
ollege. 

128. Pabitra Bhattacharyya, Roll Hab, No. 35, Regn. No. 5781 of 1960 G1, Srce 
Chaitanya College. 

199. Amiyakenti Bhettaelaryya, Roll Hab. No. 37, Regn. No. 5775 of 1960-61, Sree 
Chaitanya College.. 

SET 180. Bholanath Das, Roll Hab. No 46, Regn. No. 5823 of 1960-61, Sree Chaitanya 
ollege. 

181. Parimalchandra Sarkar, Roll Hab. No. $9, Regn. No. 6001 of 1960 61, Biss 
Chaitanya College. 
ad 192. Parameswar Giri, Roll Hab. No. 62, Regn. No. 5901 of 1960-61, Sree Chditanya 

ollege. 

138. Jaydeb MUERODS BURN, Roll Hab. No. 81, Regn. No. 5927 of 1960-61, Sree 
Chaitanya College. 

134. Amareschandra Chattopadhyay, Rol Heb. No, 135, Regn. No. 5807 of 1960-6! , 
Sree Chaitanya College. 

135. Yartikehandra Mitra, Roll Hab. No. 1€0, Regn. No. 18649 of 1959-60, Sree 
Chaitanya College. 

186. Bhupeschandra Chattopadhyay, C/o Sri Byomkesh Chatterjee, P.O. Kulyangarti, 
Ward No. 15, 24-Parganas. Roll Hab. Ext. No. 38, Regn. No. 15964 of 1957-58. 


197. Kartickebandra Maitra, Roll Jal. No. 248, Regn. No. 1764 of 1959- 60, Ananda 
Chandra College, Jalpàiguri. l 
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188. Abu! Hessain, Roll Jangi. No. 85, Regn. No 16986 of 1960-61, Jangipur College. 
189. Mohammed Faz!ul Haque, C/o Nurmahamed Biswas, Vill. Kantakhali, P.O. 
Khanra, Dt. Mn shidavad. Roll Jangi. Ext, No. 31, Regn. No 37227 of 1957-58. 
. 140. Murarimokan Santra, Roll Jhar. No. 2, Regn. No. 26419 of 196061, Jhargram 
Ra] College. j i 


T ]4l. Anilkumar Patra, Roll Jhar. No. 25, Regn. No. 26433 of 1960-61, Jhargram Raj 
ollege. 


149. Panchanan Chaudhuri, Chandhabila Pry. School, P.O. Lalgarh, Midnapore, 
Roll Jhar. N. No. 5, Regn. No. 9422 of 1957-58. 


143. Golakbehari Ghosh, C/o Sri Durgaprasad Ghosh, Vill. Akbubeda, P.O. Athangi, 
Dt. Midnapore. Roll Jhar. Ext. No. 8. 


144. Bhanu Chakrabarti, C/o Sri Sunilkumar Chakrabarti, (Saradamoni Stores) 
Jhargram, D:. Midnapore C/o Sri Sunilkumar Chakrabarti, Vill. Kanudova, P.O. Jhargram, 
Dt. Midnapore. Roll Jhar. Ext. No. 15, Regn. No. 2€345 of 1960-61. 


145, Upendranath Mandal, C/o Sri Bhajahari Mandal, Vill, Kuiyhuri, P.O. Athanagi, 
Dt. Midnapore, Roll Jhar, Ext. No. 19, Regn. No. 36762 of 1960-61. 


146. Girishchandra Das, Vill. Jatigobra, P.O. Petbindhi, Dt. Midnapore. Roll Jhar. 
Ext. No. 84, Regn. No. 21163 of 1953-54. 


147. Bhupendranath Mandal, Roll Ji:. No. 59, Regn. No. 20892 of 1958-59, Sripat 
Singh College, Jiaganj. 

148. Sasankasekhar Mandal, Roll Jia. No. 78, Regn. No. 20898'0f 1958-59, Bripat 
Singh College, Jisganj. 

149. Brajendrakumar Mandal, Roll Jia. No. 80, Regn. No. 20893 of 1958-59, Sripat 
Singh College, Jiaganj. 

150. Bipadbhanisn Datia, Roll Jia. No. 88, Regn, No. 43544 of 1939-60, Sripat Singh | 
College, Jiagani. 
151. Ajitkumar Ghosh, Roil Kandi. No. 41, Rejn. No, 42722 of 1959-60, Kandi Raj 
College. 


169. Lakshminarayan Chakrabarti, C/o Sri Debipada Chakrabarti, P.O. & Vill, 
Garulia, Vis Khargrem, Dt. Murshidabad. Roil Kandi. Ext. No. 104, Regn No, 5865 
of 1955-56. 


158, Pandu Raju Badizanz, Roll Kharg. No. 17, Kharagpur College. 


154. Priyabrata Chakladar, Roll Kharg. No, 202, Regn. No 19406 of 1960.61, Kharag- 
pur College. ' 


155. Prenabkumar Pradhan, Roll Kharg. No. 209, Regn. No. 20483 of 19€0-61, 
Kharagpur College. f 


166. Badalchandra De, C/o Sm. Lalita De, Govt. Girls’ High School, P.O. Krisbnagar 
(Nadia) Roll Kri. Ext. No. 91, Regn. No. 30959 of 1956-57. 


157. Bankim Brahmachari, Hatiberia Spl. Pey. School, P-O. Debhog, Dt. Midnapore. 
Vill. Dalimta Chak, P.O. Kumarpur, Dt, Midnapur. Roll Mahi. N. No. 12, Regn. No. 26331 
of 1957 58. 


158. Mohammed Enamul Hoque, Roll Mal. No. 37, Malda College, 
159. Pholanath Das, Roll Mal. No. 87, Regn. No. 49475 of 1959-60, Malda College, 
160. Gauri Sankar Dasgupto, Roll Mal. No, 165, Regn. No, 49490 of 1959-€0, Malda 
College. - 
161. Sunitchandra Datta, Roll Mal. No. 283, Regn. No. 311 of 1960.61, Malda College.. 


162, Sushantakumar Ray, Roll Mid. No. 85, Regn. No. 21872 of 1960-61, Milnapore 
College. are 


- 163. Mirda Azad Md, Khali Fatul Azim, Koll Mid, No. 157, Regn. No. 19306 of 
1960-61, Midnapure College. 


164. Subodhchandra Mandal, Dhanara Pry. Schocl, P.O. Penchakole, Bankura, Roll 
Mid. N. No. 78, kegn. No. 3112 of 1919-50. 


` 368. Suübansu Neg, Colonelgola Midnapore, Roll Mid, Ext. No. 37, Regn. No. 27990 
of 1956-57, 


166. Kcdarnath Misra, Vill. Bengda, P.O. Belda, Dt. Midna; ore, Roll Mid. Ext, 
No. 41, Regn No. 48815 of 1960-€1 p 


107. Sukumar Santie, Vill. Tajpur, P-O. Balighai, Db. Midnepore. Roll Mid. Ext 
No. 44, Regn. No. 38893 of 19€0 61. 

168. Md. Hasan Ali Khan, Ali Lodge, Mirza Bazar, Midnapore. Roll Mid Ext, 
No. 121, Reg: . No. 21401 of 1993-94. e 
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169. Chintamoni Molak, PO & Vill. Baznapara, Dt, Burdwan, Roll Naba. Ext. 
No, 94, Rega. No. 15559 of 1959-60. 

170, Prasantakumar Chaudhuri, Nabalwip, Bedrapara, Dt. Nadia. Roll Naba. „Ext. 
No. 38, Rega No. 14001 of 1957-58. 

171. Sukharanjan Das, Ro!l Nai. No. 56, Regn. No 19799 of 1960-61, Rishi Bankim 
Chandra College. 

172. Pradipkumar Datta, Roll Nai. No. 60, Regn. No. 12822 of 1960-61, Naiheti Rishi 
Bankim Chandra College. 

178, Nimaichandra Mitra, Roll Nai. No. 110, Regn. No. 13008 of 1960-61, Rishi 
Benkim Chandra College. 

174. Chittaranjan Ghosh, Roll Nai. No. 198, Regn. No. 12892 of 1960-61, Rishi 
Bankim Chandra College. 

175. Dhirendranath Ghosh, Roll Nai No. 131, Fegn. No 12895 of 1960-€1, Rishi 
Bankim Chandra College. 

176. Satyanarayan Sil, Rol! Nai. No 281, Regn. No. 13206 of 1960-61, Rishi Barkim 
Chandra College, f 

177. Ajaykumar Sikar, Roll Nai, No. 284, Regn. No. 24201 of 1959-60, Naihati Rishi 
Bankim Chandra College. 

178. Basudeb Pal Boll Nai. No. 941, Regn. No. 24113 of 1959-60, Naihati Rishi 
Bavkim Chandra College, 

179. Saurindraprasad Bra'tarharyya, Roll Nai, No. 855, Regn. No. 9335 of 1958-59, 
Rishi Bankim Chandra College. 

1€0  Nirendranath Banerjee, Holl Nai. No. 865, Regn. No. 28792 of 1959-60, Rishi 
Bankim Chandra College. 

181. Seamirankumar Paserjee, Roll Nai. Ne. 354, Regn. No. 28798 of 1959.60, Rishi 
Bankim Chandra College. 

182- Kalipada Chakrabarti, Roll Nai. No. 367. Regn. No. 2363 of 1958-59. Rishi 
Bank'm Chandra College. 

188. Kantilal De, Roll Nai No. 440, Regn. No. 19810 of 19°0 61, Rishi Bankim 
Chandig College. 

184  Sunilba an Cha ndhuri, Roll Nei. No. 443, Regn. No. 19751 of 1960 61, Rishi 
Bankim Chandra College. 

185. Biswanath Mallik, Roll Nai No. 501, Regn. No. 12986 of 1960 61, Rishi Bankim 


Chandra College. 

186. Sublas:hanódra De, Roll Nai. No. 514, Regn, No. 20101 of 1959-60, Rishi Pankim 
Chandra College. 

187. Bhabeshebandra Das, Roll Nai. No, 573, Regn No. 19°64 of 1960-61, Rishi 
Baokim Cbandia Cullege. 

188. Pradyotnarayan Nandi. Rajani Babu Rd., P.O. Kanchrapara, 24-Parganas, Roll 
Nai. Ext. No. 18, Regn. No. 16091 of 1950-51. 

189. Balaichand Saha, Vill. Sarakpara, P.O. Fanaghat, Dt. Nadie. Roll Nai. Ext. 
No. 48, Regn. No. 180) of 1958 59. 

190 Santikumar Chattopadhyay. T. 315. Railway Quarters, P. O. Naihati, 24-Par- 
garas, Roll Nai. Ext. Nc. 60, Regn. No. 32419 of 19€0-61. 
191. Sudeblal Sarkhel, 11, Iswar Datta Lane, Howrah. Roll Nai. Ext. No. 167, Regn. 
No. 36504 of 1960-51. 

179. Kama krishns be. C/o Sri Madhusudan De, Rajani Babu Road, P. O. Kanchra- 
para, 24-Par;anas. Roll Nai. Ext. No. 908, Regn. Nc. 26575 of 1960 61. 

1989. Ka'yankumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Rai, Nc. 68, Regn.'No,li1944 of 1960-61, 


Raigunj College. 
194. Nakulchandra Mukherjee, Roll Rana. No. 15, Regn. No. 33113 -of 1950-6], Rava- 


grat College. 
195  Manab Sen, Gokulpur Bazar, P. O. Katagunj, Nadia. Roll Rana. ,Ext. No. 52, 


Regn. No. 391: 0 of 1959-60. 

196. Sunilkrishna Sarkar, Vill. Gourpara, P. O. Chakdiha. Nadia, Ro!l Rana. Ext. 
No 80, Regn. No. 28371 of 1956-57. 

197, San ibhushan Biswas, Roll Santi. No. 63. Regn. No. 23671 of 1958-59, Santipur 
College. 
198. Dilip Rayshaudhori. P. O. & Vill Dvd pay Ds dads Roll fant Ese 
No. 12, Regn. No. 81817 of 1358-59. 
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199. Rameshchandra Datta, P. O. Haripur-Nodia, Vill. Chandkuri, Dt. Nadia, 
Roll Santi. Ext. No. 25. Regn. No. 27350 of 1956.57. 

200. Gopalchandra Ghosh, C/o Sri Sud*amay Ghosh, Vill. Dahakula, P.O. Dharmadas 
Dt, Nadia. Roll Santi, Ext. No. 40. Regn. No. 28770 of 1958-59. 

201. Sri Gunadhar Bera. Vill. Tiorkhali, P. O. Porachingra, Dt. Midnapore, Roll 
Tam, Ext. No. 55, Regn. No. 96515 of 1959-60. 

202, Nityananda Pande, P. O. & Vill. SEN) Dt, Midnapore. Roll Tam, Ext. 
No. 64, Regn. No. 14954 of 1959-60, 


II. The IA. Examination, 1961 of the undernoted candidates be cancelled and they 
be debarred from appearing at any examination of this University in 1962 :—~ 


l. Ranendranath Ghosh, Boll Cal. No. 2810, Regn. No, 28621 of 1957-58, Surendra- 
nath College. 

2. Jaydebcbandra Bhaumik, Roll Cal. No. 4684, Regn. No. 85159 of 1959-60, 8. A. 
Jaipuria College. 
r 8. Gopalchandra Dhar, Roll Cal. No. 6087, Regn. No 4226 of 1960.61, Vidyasagar 

ollege 

4. Sisirkumar SAM Roll Cal. No. 6101. Regn. No. 4188 of 1960-61, Vidyasagar 
College. 

5. Asimkumar Biswas, Roll Cal. No. 6105. Regn. No. 4160 of 1960-61, Vidyasagar 
College (Commerce Dept.). 

6: Aiitkumar Aditya, Roll Cal. Ext, 2247, Regn. No. 9618 of 1958-59, 46, Beninandan 
Street, Calcutta-25. 

7. Pradipkumar Mitra, Holl Cal. Ext. No. 2248, Regn. No. 9865 of 1958-59, 1n. 
Beninandan Street, Caleutta-25. 

8. Abul Hassen, Roll Cal. Ext. No. 4835, Regn. No. 709 of 1957. m Clo Dila Sirdar 
Vill. Champdani, P. O. Baidyabati. Dt. Hughli. 
Vill. Jalalpur, P. O. Dayalpur, Dt. Chapra. 

9. Md. Shsmeul Hoda, Roll Cal. Ext. No. 4836, Regn. No, 20911 of 1955-56, Vill, 
Champdani. P. O. Baidyabati, Dt. Hughli. 

10. Prabirkumar Gupta, Roll Cal. Ext. No, 7418, Regn. No. 25113 of 1907-58, 18/114 
Fern Road. Caleutta-19. 

li. Ramgopal Bhattacharyya, Roll Balur. No 3, Regn. No, 12056 of 1960-61, Balur- 
ghat College. 

12. Tarunranjan Som, Roll Nai. No. 551, Regn. No. "Ue of 1959-60, Naibati 
Rishi Bankim Chandra College. 

13. Brindabanchandia Ray, Roll Nai. No. 553, Regn, No, i940 of 1959-60, Nast 
Rishi Bankim Chandra college: 


IV. TheIlLA. Examination, 1961 of the undernoted candidates be cancelled and they 
5e debarred from appearing at any examination of this University in 1962 and 1963 : 


1. Kartikchandra Kundu, Roll Cal. No. 6104, Regn. No. 4259 of 1960-61, Vidyasagar 
Co lege. 

2. Susilkumar Ray. Roll Cal. Ext. No. 6029, Regn. No. 7885 of 1958-59. C/o Sri 
H. N. Gupta, Qrs. No. F/L5/245, Rana Pratap Road, P. O. Durgapur Dt Burdwan. 


3. fubodhkumar Pal, Roll |‘Basir. No.17, Regn. No. 29748 of 1959490, Basirhat 
College. 


V. The following I.Sc. candidate (1961) be exonerated from the charge and no action 
be taken against him :— 


Chittaranian Samanta, Roll Cal. Sp. N. No. 9, Regns No, 10225 of 1953-64," Surendra- 
nath College. (Vill. & P. O. Nasigram, Dt. Burdwan). 


VI. The I.Sc. Examination, 1961 of the undernoted candidates be cancelled :— 


1. Buddhadeb Sen, Roll Cal. No, 476, Regn: No: 1451 of 1960-61. Bangabasi College, 
9. Nareschandra Ray, Roll Cal. No, 486, Regn. Nc. 1868 of 1960-61, Bangabasi 


College. 
3. - Prasantakumar Datta. Ro'l Cal. No. 620, Regn. No. 852 of ee 61, Bangabasi 


College. 
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4, Sk. Siraj] Uddin Ahmad, Roll Cal, No. 803, Regn. No. 18010 of 1959-60, Bangabasi 
College. 
5. Debukumar Mitra, Roll Cal. No. 804, Regn. No. 1177 of 1960-61. Bangabasi Col- 
lege. 
6. Niladrisekhar Bhaumik, Roll Cal. No. 1156, Regn. No. 35594 of 1957-58. Maharaja 
M. C. College. 
7. Rajkumar Sahu, Roll Cal. No. 1962, Regn.Z No. 11699 of 1960-€1, City College. 
8. Ranjankumar Sinha, Roll Cal. No. 1508. Maharaja M. C. College. 
9. Asimkumar Datta, Roll Cal. No. 1781. Regn. No. 33059 of 1060-61 Dingbandhu 
Andrews College. i 
10. Samirkumar Bishnumajumdár, Roll Cal. No. 1820, Regn. No. 21451 of 1959-€0, 
Dinabandhu Andrews College. 
ll. Bhajabari Pal, Roll Cal. No. 2082, Regn. No. 47967 of 1959-60, Dum Dum Moti- 
Jheel College. ` 
ae 12. Pradipkumar Das, Roll Cal. No. 2125, Regn. No. 14039 of 1960-61. Charuchandra 
ollege. 
19. Santoshkumar Saha, Roll Cal. No. 2225, Regn. No, 16259 of 1960-61, Charu- 
chandra College. 
14. Susantakumar Datta, Roll Cal No. 9264, Regn. No. 14050 of 1960-61, Charu- 
chandra College. 
15. Gopalkrishna Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 2335, Regn. No. 12462 of 1960-61, 
Charuchandra College. l i i 
- 16. Asimkumar Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 2858, Regn. No. 16232 of 1960-61, Charuchandra 
ollege. 
17, Narendrakumar Sharma, Roll Cal, No. 2862, Regn. No. 48282 of 1959-60, Charu- 
chendra College. | 
18. Debendranath Kausik, Roll Cal. No. 2453, Regn. No. 17095 of 1959-60, Charu- 
chandra College. 
m. 19. Dilipranjan De. Roll Cal. No. 9591, Regn. No. 89066 of 1959-60, Surendranath 
ollege, 
.20, Sanjibkumar Samanta. Roll Cal. No. 2693, Regn. No, 18876 of 1958-59, R. G. Kar 
Medical College. 
21. Sudhansusekhar Mallik, Roll Cal. No. 2604, Regn. No. 25747 of 1959-60, R. G. 
Kar Medical College. 
22. Maniklal Bagui, Roll Cal No. 2697, Regn No. 25676 of 1959-60. R. G. Kar 
Medical College. i i 
23. Sanjaykumar Bhaumik, Roll Cal. No. 2713, Regn. No. 25694 of 1959-60, R. G. 
Kar Medical College. ` 
24. Debkumar Sinba. Roll Cal. No. 2720, Rege. No. 9579t of 1959.60, R. G. Kar 
Medical College. 
25. Nikhilehandra Manna, Roll Cal. No. 2723, Rega. No, 25767 of 1959-60, R. G; Kar 
Medical Colleges 
25. Atitkumar Naskar, Roll Cal. No. 9734 Rego. No. 25771 of 1959-60, R. G. Kar 
Med‘cal College. 
27. Haripada Aich. Roll Cal. No..2760, Regn No, 95675 of 1959-60 R. G. Kar Medi- 
cal Oollege. . 
T 28. Sk. Ashraf Hossain, Roll Cal. No. 2987, Regn. No 47818 of 1959.60, Gurudas 
ollege. 
29. Sekbardhir Dasgupta, Roll Cal. No. 3290, Regn. No. 47894 of -1959.60, Dum Dum 
Motijheel College. 
30. Indrajit Goswami, Roll Cal, Nox 3293, Reza. No. 47917 of 1959-60, Dum Dum 
Motijl ex College. i 
31. Satyaranjan Naha, Roll Cal. No. 3321, Regn. No. 47955 of 1959.60, Dum Dum 
Motijheel College. i i 
32. Madhusudan Sen, Roll Cal. No. 3358, Regr. No. 19892 of 1959-60, Dum Dum 
Motijheel College. — ' : l 
33, Gopalchandra Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 2255, Dum Dum Motijheel Colleze. 


B4. Pijanbihari Chonda, Roll Cal. No, 3369, Regn. No. 19673 of 1959-60, Dum Dum 
Motijheel Collegé. um VU 
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38. Keiabchandra Bhattacharyya. Roll Cal. No. 3378, Rega. No. 47815 of 1959-60, 
Dum Dum Motijheel College. 


. 96. Bijaykrishna Fal, Roll Cal. No. 8391, Rézn, No: 19795 of 1939-60, Dum Dum 
Motijheel College. 
" 87. Nripsndrinath Mandal, Roll Cal. No. 3392, Regn. No. 19768 of 1959-60, Dum 
Dum Motijheel College. 
39. Dilipchandra Chaudhuri, Roll Cal. No. 3642, ‘Regn. No. 3788 of 1960-61, Banga- 
basi College. 
39. Asixhkumar Seigupta, Roll Cal. No 3389, Regn. No. 41191 of 1959:60, Scottish 
Church College. 
40. Ravindranath Singh, Roll Cal. No. 3978, Regn. No, 33163 of 1959-60, Scottish 
Church College. 
em 4l. Prakash C, Sheth, Roll Cal. No. 3958, Regn. No. 27175 of 1958-59, Scottish Church 
ouege. 
429, Ajitkumar'Das, Roll Cal. No. 4083, Regn. No 19614 -of 1960-61, Vijaygarh J. 
R. College. 
dm 49. Adhir Nath, Roll Cal. No. 4031, Rega. No, 19581 of 1960-61, Vijyagarh J. Ra 
ollege, 
“44, Dhrubaprasad Chattopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 4103, Regn. No. 21477 of 1959-60, 
Vidyagarh J. R, College 
45. Gopinath Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 4155, Regn. No, 1917 of 196061, 
Bangabasi Coliege. 
P 46. "Manabéndranath-Ráy,.Roll Cal. No. 4208, Regn, No. 12742 of 1959-60, i 
ollege. 
47, N. Parameswaran Narasimhan, Roll Cal. No. 4236, Bangabasi College; ' 
48. Parimalchandra Saha, Roll Cal. No. 4848, Regn. No. 32017 of 1960.61, Brahma- 
nanda Keshab Chandra College. 
T 49. Asiskumar Basu, Roil Cal. No. 4351, Regn. No, 28399 ot 1950-60, Vijaygarh J. R. 
ollege. 
50. Niranjan Majumdar, Roll Cal, No. 4869, Regn, No. 88794 of 1959-60, Vijaygarh 
J. B. College. 
51. Sankar Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 4871, Regn, No, 28394 of 1909-60, Vijay- 
garh J. R. College. 
52, Sahadebchandra Pal, Roll Cal, No. 4405, Rega. No. 28500 of 1959-60, Vijaygerh 
J; B. College. 
58. Amalkumar Majumdar, Holl Cal. No. 4425, Regn No. 28477 of 1959-60, Vijaygarh 
J. E. College. 
54. Sukhendubikas Mitra, Roll Cal. No. 4142, Regn. No. 41667 of 1959-60, Vi'aygarh 
J. E. College. 
$5. Dilipkumar Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 4469, Regn. No. 10887 of 1953-59, Vi'aygarh 
J. R. College. 
56. Ganlam Basu, Roll Cal. No. 4980, Regn. No. 11728 of 1950-61, Asutcsh Co'lege. 
67. Alitkumer Mallik, Roll Cal, No. 5374, Regn. No. 19100 of 1959-70, Asutceh 
College. 
de $8. Dilipkumar ER. y, Roll Cal. No. 5419, Regu. No. 32465 of 1959:80, Surendcanath 
ollege. 
69. Asokkumar Sengupta, Roll Cal. No. 5469, Regn. No. 4676 of 1959-60, Surendra- 
nath College. 
60. Nisithkumar Pramanik, Roll Cal. No, 5473, Regn. Ne. 5898 of 1954-53, Surendra- 
nath College. 
"€ 61. Gangadhar Sakha, Ro!l Cal. No, 5482, Regn. No. 32587 of 1959-60, Surendranath 
ollege. 
62. Sunil Chattopadhyay, Roll Cal, No. 5517, Regn. No. 31939 of 1959-60, Surendra- 
nath College. 
| 68. Madanchandra Bag, Roll Cal, No. 5549, Regn. No. 31828 of 1959-60, Surendranath 
Co lege. 
64, Gaurkrishna Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 5560, Regni No, 81721 óf 1959-60, 
Surendranath College. 
l 65,. Md. Mohiuddin, I, Roll Cal. No. 5764, Regn, No. 32357 of 1939-60," Surendt redàth 
College. 
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66. Abdus Sattar, IT, Roll Cal. No. 5768, Regn, No. 31691 of 1959-60. Surendranath 
College. 
67, Mohammed Abdullah, IT, Roll Cal. No. 5778, Regn. No. 828'0 of 1959-€0, 
Surendrarath College. 
es 68. Ramji Tewari, IT, Roll Cal. No. 5896, Regn. No. 32651 of 1959-60, Strendranath 
ollege. 
69. Samarchandra Chakrabarti, Roll Cai. No. 3543, Regn. No. 31891 of 1959-60, 
Surendranath College. l 
70. Syamapade Chandburi, Roll Cal. No. 5857, Regn. No. 36948 of 1959-60, Surendra- 
nath College. 
71. Gebindachandra Das, Roll Cal. No. 5962, Regn. No. 31971 of 1959-60, Surendra- 
nath College, 
eat 79. Anilekandra Datta, Roll Cal. No 5879, Regn. No. 32021 of 1959-60, Surendranath 
ollege. 
eA 79. Jadupati Ray, Roll Cal, No. 5994, Regn. No. 82468 of 1959-60, Surendranath 
ollege. 
P 74. Lakshman Prasad, Roll Cal. No. 6037, Regn. No. 82147 of 1959-60, Surendranath 
College. 
78. Rabindrakumar Basu, Holl Cal. No. 6963, Regu. No. 31765 of 1959-60, Surendra- 
nath College. 
'76. Tapaskumar Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 6168, Regn. No. 3869 of 1959.60, 
Surendranath College. 
s 77. Sunilranian Das, Roll Cal. No. 6175, Regn. No. 39207 of 1959-60, Surendrana'h 
ollege. : 
78. Birendranath Haldar, Roll Cal. No. 6180, Razn. No. 89189 of 1959. eo Surendra- 
nath College. 
79. Nisitkumar Chattopadbyay, Roll Cal. No. 6202, Regn. No. 81928 of 1959 60, 
Surendranath College. 


80. Aloknath Chattopadhyay, Roll Cal No. 8217, Regn. No. 81908 of 1959-60, 
Surendranath College. 

81. Banibhusan Chattopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. €224 Regn. No. 31912 of 1959-60, 
Surendranath College. 
T 82. Mobammed Abbas, Roll Cal. No. 6238, Rega. No. 32825 of 1959-60, Surendrarath 

ollege. 

83. Asokkumar Das, IT, Roll Cal. No. 6380, Regn. No. 36899 of 1959-60, Surendra’ a'h 
College. 

84. Saralkumar Bendyopadbyay, Roll Cal. No. €885, Regn. No. 3671 of 1959-60, 
Burendravath College. 

85, Feteh Chand Mantri, Roll Cal, No. 6100, Regn. No. 36921 of 1959-60, Surendra: 
nath College. 

86. Monoranjan Mandal, Roll Cal. No. 6422, Rega. No. 4827 of 1959-60, Surendranath 
College. 
87. Bimalendukumar Ray, Roll Cal. No. 6443, Rogn. No. 25534 of 1955-56, Surendranath 


88. Mrityunioy Ghesh, Roll Cal. No. 6660, Regn. No. 7817 of 1944-45, Vidyesigar 
` College. 
asi 89. Sambhunath Dhar, Roll Cal. No. 6685, Regn. No. 34439 of 1959-60, Vidyasagar 
ollege, 

90. Ajay Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No, 6770, "Regn. No. 2512 of 1659.60, Vidyagaga™ 
College. 

9i. Kedarprasad Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. No. 6976, Regn. No. 11405 of 1960 61, 
Charuchandr College. 

92. Samarendranath Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal, No. 6979, Regn. No. 1942 of 1959.59, 
Charuchandra College. 

93. . Sureschandra Sarma, Roll Cal. No. 7089, Rezo. No. 80953 of 1959-60, Widyedaner 
College. 

94. Nawal Kishore Prasad, Roll Cal. No 7094, Regn. No. 86865 of 1959-60, Vidyasagar 
College. i ] 


95. Rameshchandra Pal, Roll Cal. No. 7247, Regn. No. 30810 of 1959.60, Vidyasagar 
College. l 
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96. Rabindrichandra Kantha, Roll Cal No. 7848, Rega. 


Vidyasagar College. 
97. Sam'rkumar Haldar, Roll Cal. No. 7485 Regn. No. 84478 of 195960,- Vidrasagar 
College. 
93. Herambanath Ray, Roll. Cal. No. 7487, Regn No. 89976 of 1959-60, Vidyasagar 
Ccllege. 
99. Nripendranath Mallik, Roll Cal. No. 7450, Regn. No. 80702 of 1959-60, Vilyaeagar 
Ccllege. 
109. Pivakiran‘an Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 7458, Regn. No. 80403 of 1959-60, 
Vidyasagar College. 
101. Durgacharan Bandyopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 7477, Regn. No 30283 of 1959- -60, 
Vidyasagar College. 
102. Niipendranath Ghosh, Roll Cal. No, 7649, Regn. No 98460 of 1959-60, Vijaygarh 
J. R. College. 
108. Berindrakumar Saha, Holl Cal. No. 7654, Hegn, No 28516 of 1959-60, Vijaygarh 
J. R. College. 
104. Rajatkanti Datta, Roll Cal, Nu. 7659, Regn No. 19686 cf 1960-61, Vijaygarh J. R. 
College. 
105. Md. Idris, Roll Cal. No. 7675, Regn. No. 39915 of 1959-60, Surendranath College. 
l 106. Basudeb Prasad Daga, Holl Cal. No. 7€83, Regn. No. 40184 of 1960-61, Vidyasagar 
College. RU 
107. Bimalkanti Chakrabarti, Roll Cal. No. 7716, Regn. No. 46936 of 1959-60, City 
College. : i 
108. Govind Prasad Khemani, Holl Cel. No 7729, Regu. No. 37684 of 1959-60, City 
College. i f : 
109. Samirkumar De, Roll Cal. No. 7752, Regn. No. 8448 of 1960.61, City College. 
T 110. Syamaprasad Biswas, Roll Cal. No. 7893, Regn. No. 19944 of 1958-59, City. 
ol'ege. A : 
111. Om Prakash Dalmia, Roll Cal. No. 7827, Regn. No. 47596 of 1959-60, City 
Col.ege. i 
112. Rovindra Nath Ray, Roll Cal. No. 7846, Regn. Nc. 11431 of 1960-61, d ES: 
118, Gopalchandra Mitra, Roll Cal, No. 7851, City College. 
114. Piakaskumar Mandal, Roll Cal. No. 7906, Regn. No. 47025 of 1959.60, City 
College. 
115. Dilipkumar Mitra, Roll Cal. Nv. 7919, Regn. No. 47558 of 1959.80. 
116. Sambhunath Rana, Roll Cal. No. 7920, Regn. No. 10522 of 1960.61, City College. 
117. Paresnath Chanda, Roll Cal. No. 7961, Regn, No. 18460 of 1959-60, City College. 
- 138. Rajeswar Das, Roll Cal. No. 8051, Regn. No. 81995 of, 1959-60,. Surendranath 
College. . 
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No. 30674 of 1969-69,. 


Prabbatkumar Mandal, Roll Cal. N. No. 57, Regn. No. 14658 of 1959.60 Charu-. 


char dia College. 


190. Frasantakumar Dasgupta, Holl Cal. N. No. 65, Regn. No 199221 of 1958. 59, Charu- 
chandra College, 


á 191. Haradhan De, Poll Cal. N. No. 118, Regn. No 24265 of 1957- 58, Surendranath. 
ollege. , 
i22. Birendranath Datta, Roll Cal. N. No 249, Regn, No. 32073 of 1958-59, Bangabasi, 
College. 
198. Harikinkar Ram, Roll Cal. N. No. 279, Regn. No. 19809 of 1959 80, Bangsbasi 
College. 
- 394. Sunilkumar Sarkar, Roll Cal, N. No. 896, Regn. No. 9512 of 1958-59, Dum Dum 
Motijheel College. ; 
i125, Sitansusekhar Bhattacharyya, Roll Cal. N. No. 828, Regn. No. 28791 of 1956.57, 


Dum Dum Motijheel College. 


196. Samarendrenath Das, Roll Cal. N. No.^485, Hegn."No. 18298 of 1956-57 Banga- 
Fesi College. 


197. 
College. 


Dilipkumar Mandal, Roll Gal. N. No. 544, Regn..No. 19106 of 1959-60, -Asütosh 


198. Ajitkumar Datta, Roll Cal. N. No. 645, Regn, No, 7298, of 1958-59, Brahmananda 
Keshab Chandra College. 
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129. Chittaranian Nath, Roll Cal. N. No. 886, Regn. No. 24285 of 1958-59, Vijaygarh 
J. R. College. 
130. Gobinéatal Chatterjee, Roll Cal. N. No. 688, Regn. No. 38934 of 1957-58, Vijaygarh 
J. R. C llege. 
c od Subaskumar De, Roll Cal. N. No. 689, Regn No. 1079€ of 1958-59, Vi'aygarh J. R. 
ollege 
182, Sanatkumar Ray, Roll Cal. N. No, 702, Rega No. 22882 of 1957-58, Viiavgarh 
J. R. College. 
198. Naliniranjan Naskar, Roll Cal. N. No- 814, Regn. No. 7785 of 1958.57, Sürendia 
nath College. 
184. Jagannath Kundu, Roll Cal. N. No. 826, Regn. No. 28812 of 1957-58, Peet Te 
nath College. 
: T Ajitkumar Goon, Roll Cal, N. No. 861, Regn No. 39692 of 1958-59, Surendranath 
ollege: 
' 136. Sunirmal Maiumdar, Roll Cal. N. No. 865, Regn. No. 4303 of 1959.60, Surendra- 
nath College. 
197. Bijay Kumar Shukla, Roll Cal, N, No. 968, Regn. No. 32078 of 1958-59, Surendra- 
nath College. 
T 188. Bhabaniprasad Das, Roll Cal. N. No. 947, Regn. No. 2704 of 1959-60, Vidyasagar 
ollege. 
" qu Sandipkumar Ghosh, Roll Cal. N. No. 948, Regn. No. 35626 of 1957 53, Vidyasagar 
ollege i ; 
i 140. Shankarlal Basak, Roll Cal, N. No. 1032, Eegn. No. 10352 of 1957-58 Vidyasagar 
ollege. 
141. Medhabchandra Sinha, Roll çul; N. No. 12i8, Regn. No. 4717 of 1959 6^, 
Surendrantah College. 
. 14%. Prasantakumar Das, Roll Cal. N ;. No. 1974. Regn. No. 26419 of 1957-58, Sursnd:a- 
nath College. 
148. Nikhilebandra Haldar, Roll Cal. N. No. 1936, Regn No. 4915 of 1959-60, Stre Dir 
nath Cellege. 
a 144. Sudama Ray, Holl Cal. N. No. 1381, Regn. No. 4594 of 1959-60, Surendranath 
ollege, 
à eo Md, Ilias Khan, Roll Cal, N. No. 1365, Rezn. No. 36930 ot 1959. 60, Surendranath 
ollege 
146. Pradipkumar Majumdar, Roli Cal. N. No. 1383, Regn. No. 10160 of 195T- 58, 
City College. 
147. Pabitrakumar Das, Roll Cal. N. No. 1400, Regn: No, 5745 of 1958-59, Maharaja 
M.S. College, 
148. Nirmalkumar Deray, Roll Cal. N. No. 1403, Rega. No. 11537 of 1958-59, Maba“ 
raja M.C. College. | 
. 149. Rabindranath Saha, Roll Cal, N. No. 1478, Regn. No. 84102 of 1957-58, City 
College. 
160. Hridaya Narayan Singh, Roll Cal N, No. 1513, Regn. No. 18528 of 1959-60, City 
College. 
151. Priyatoshchandra Dasgupta, Roll Cal. N. No. 1599, Regn. No. 12229 of 1958-59, 
Charuchandra College. 
" 152. Bikaskali Sarkar, Roll Cal. N. No. 1537, Regn. Wo. 309198 of 1959-60, City 
College. 
Bai 153. Biswanath Agarwal, Roll Cal. N. No, 1£27, Regn. No. 37765 of 1959-60, City 
ollege. 
154. Santoshkumar Das, Roll Cal. N. No. 1558, Regn. No. 11988 of 1959-60, Surendra- 
nath College. 
165. Kisorimohan Mandal, Roll Amts. No. 15, Regn. No, 48887 of 1959 60, Amta 
Ramsaday College. | 
156. Jagannath Chhauley, Roil Amta. No. £1, Régn. No. 19351 of 1958-59, Amta 
Ramsaday College. 
157. Ramapada Basak, Roll Balur. No. 81, Regn. No, 8849 of 1960-61, Balurgha} 
College. 
158. Syameprasad Prodhan, Roll Bang. No. 25, Regn, No. 14675 of 1960-61, Bangaon 
D. B, Mahavidyalaya. 
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159. Sibspada Basu, Roll Tang "No. 52, Regn. No. 14541 of 1960-61, Bangaon Dina- 
bandhu Mahavidyalay. 


160. Satyendranath Ray, Roll il Bang. No. 60, Regn. No. 39034 of 1959- -60, Bangaon 
Dinabandhu Mahavidyalaya. 


161. Niteipada Desarkar, Roll Bang. No. 64, Regn. No. 14607 of 1960-61, Bengaon 
Dinabandhu Mah» vidyalay, 


162. Subhash Nath, RolliBari. No. 97, Regn. No. 49841 of 1959-60, Vivekananda 
College, Barisha. 


168. "Nripendrachandra Bardhan, Roll Bari. No. 110, Regn. No. 14489 of 1958-59, 
Vivekananda College, Barisha. 


104. Prasantekumar Ghosh, Roll Bat, No. 28, Regn. No. 49392 of 1959-60, Barasat 
Govt. College. 
165. Anilkumar Kar, Roll Cont. No. 20, Regn. No. 31850 of 1960-61. Contai P. K. 
College. f 

166. Manturam Jana, Roll Cont. 95, Contai P.K. College. 

167. Adhirkumar Guha, Roll Coo. No, 20, Regn. No. 46191 of 1959-60, -Cooch Behar 
Victoria College. 

168. Bijeykrishna Natua, Roll Dia. No. 28, Regn. No. 5890 of 1939-60, Fakirchand 
College. 

169. Tapankumr Chaudhuri, Roll. Carh, No. 1, Regn. No. 110725 of 1958-59, Garbeta 
College. 

170. Hiranmay De, Rell Garh. N. No. 6, Regn. No. 17760 of 1959-60, Garhbeta 
College. 
17] Pritibaran Ghosh, Roll Gob. 40, Regn. No. 86707 of 1953-60, Gobardanga Hindu 
College. ; 

179. Susi:kumar De, Roll Gob, No. 115, Regn. No. 36688 of 1959-60, Gobardanga 
Hindu College. 

178. Ranjitkumar Biswas, Roll Hab. No. 8, Regn. No. 5790 of 1960-61, Sree Chai- 
tanya College, Habra. 


174. Rabindranath Bandyopadhyay, Roll Hab. N. No. 6, Regn. No. 1588) of 1957-58, 
Habra Sree Chaitarya College. 


175. Biiatku:ar Dalui, Roll How No. 92, Regn. No. 26581 of 1958-59, Narasinha 
Dutt College. 


176. Nimaichantra Mandal, Roll How. No. 235, Regn. No. 19768 of 1957-58, Nara 
sinha Dutt College. 
a 177. Siteskumar Nag, Roll Jal No. 112, Regn. No, 17578 of 1958-59, Jalpaiguri A. C. 
«College. 

178. Nityarınjan Bandyopadhyay, Roll Jangi. No. 8, Regn. No. 12669 of 1958-59, 
Jangipur College. 


a 179. Harisadban Sarkar, Roll Jangi. No. 66, Regn. No. 16447 of 1960-61, Jangipur 
ollege. 


100  Mansir Ali, Roll Kri. No. 9, Reg». No. 39736 of 1959-69, Krishnagar College. 


181. Amalendu Biswas, Roll Kri. No. 13, Regn. No. 39€05 of 1959-60, Krishnagar 
College. 


i 182. Anilkumir Saha, Roll Kri. No. 93, Regn. No. 83777 of 1959-60, Krishnagar 
College. 

183. Haridas Saka, Roll Mal. No. 29, Regn. No. 49641 of 1959-60, Malda College. 

184. Amalendu Ray, Roll Naba, No. 18, Regn. No, 10408 of 1958-59, Nabadwip 
Vidyasagar College. 

185. Dip. k Chaudhuri, Roll Nab’. No. 22, Regn. No. 27770 of 1959-60. Nabadwip 
Vidyasagar College. 

186. Swadesranjan Saharay, Roll Naba, No. 46, Regn, No, 28626 of 1959-60, Naba- 
dwip Vidyasagar College. 


187. Ramatath Pal, Roll Naba, No. 95, Regn. No. 9143 of 1960-01, Nabadwip 
Vidyasagar College. 


188. Chandrasekhar Des, Roll Naba. No, 97, Regn. No. 9046 of 1060-61, Nabadwip 
Vidyasagar College. 


189. Samareschandra Guharay, Roll Naba. (No. 101, Regn. No. 9063 of 1960-61, 
Nabadwip Vidyasagar College. 
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190. Amitesh Sen, Boll Naba. No. 117, Regn. No. 86862 of 1958-59, Nabadwip Vidya- 
sagar College, 

191. Kalipada Chal, Roll Naba. No. 199, Hegr. No. 9049 of 1960-61, Nabadwip Vidya- 
sagar College. a 

199. Smritikumar Sinharay, Roll Naba. No. 146, Regn. . 9216 of 1960-61, Naba- 
dwip Vidyasagar Collego. 

188. Bhabeskumar Gbosh, Roll Naba. No. 156, Regn. No. 9071 of 1960-61, Nabadwip 
Vidyasagar College. 

104. Arunkanti Bhattacharya, Roll Nai. No. £, Regn. No. 19611 of 1960-61, Naihati 
R.B.C. College. 

185. Mirendrakumar Datta, Roll Nai. No. 25, Regn. No. 19890 of 1960-61, Naihati 
Righi Bankim Chandra College. 

196. Chittaranjan Basu, Roll. Nai. No. 58, Regn. No. 19978 of 1959-60, Naihati 
` R: B. C. College. 

197. Amalendu Bhattacharyya, Roll Nai. No. 64, Regn. No, 19939 of 1959-60, 
Naihati R.B.C. College. 

l 198. ` Naren?^ranath Sarma, Roll Nai. No. 139, Regn. No. 90817 of 1959-60, Naihati 
R.B.C. College. 

i 199. Sankhanath Sarkar, Roll Rai. No. 19, Regn. No. 26491 of 1959-60, Raiganj 
ollege. 

62i 200. Dipakkumar Sarkar, Roll Rai. No. 84, Regn. No. 17851 of 1958-59, Raigan} 
ollege. 

201. Sunitikumar Saha, Roll Rai. No. 44, Reiganj College. 

208. Jyotirmay Datta, Roll. Rai. No. 48, Rezc. No. 8159 of 1937-58, Raiganj College. 

208. Santosh Kundu, Roll Rai. No. 65, Regn. No. 11288 of 1960-61, Raiganj College. 
AT 904. Chiraranjan Ghosh, Roll Rana No. 25, Regn. No. 83361 of 1960-61, Ranaghat 

ollege. 

205. Narayanchandra Sarkar, Roll Rana. No. 87, Regn. No. 33450, of 1960-61, Rana- 
ghat College. 

7 206. Ranjit Purkayastha, Roll Rana. No. 49, Regn. No. 38433 of 1960-61, Ranaghat 
ollege. i 

r 207. Amiyakumar Sengupta, Roll. Rana. No 44, DE No. 38435 of 1960-€1, Ranaghat 
ollege. 

208. Saradindu Ray, Roll Rana. No. 47, Regn. No. 93439 of 1960-61. Ranaghat College. 
T 209. Bimalkrishna Biswas, Roll Rana. No. 49, Regn. No. 33320 of 1960 61, Ranaghat 

ollege. 

910. Mrinal Kanti Pramanik, Roll Rana. No. 53, Regn. No. 95811 of 1957-59, Rana- 
ghat College, . 

211. Kamaleschandra Sur, Roli Rana. 57, Regn. No. 33464 of 1960 61, Ranaghat 
College. 

212. Sailendrakumar Karmakar, Roll Rars. No. 59, Regn No. 83888 3 1960 61, 
Ranaghat College. 

213  Nikhilehandra Chakrabarti, Roll Rana. No. 65, Regn. Nc. 33333 ot 1960-61, 
Ranaghat College. 

914. Chittaranjan Ray, Roll Rana. No. 67, Regn. No. 88485 of 19601, Ranaghat 
College. 
215. Satyakumar Biswas, Roll Rana. No. 90, Regn. No. 3€60 of 1958-59, Ranaghat 
College. i 

216. Su irkumar Chakraborti, Roll Rana. No, 96, Regn. No, 8671 of 1938- 59, Ranaghat 
College. 

. 917. -Saumyendranath Goswami, Roll Rara. No. 99, Regn. No. 18995 of 1939-€0, 
Ranaghat College _ 

918; Kamalkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Saati. No.. 1, Regn. No. 98756 of 1958-59, 
Santipur College. 

l 219. Narayanchandra Biswas, Roll. Santi. No, 28, Regn. No. 2121 of 1959 60, Santipur 
College. 

990; Subhransu Chakrabarti, R 1l Santi, No. 88, Regn. No. 48596 of 1939-60,: Santipur 
College. 

- .091. * Manoran‘an Karmakar, Roll Santi. No. 62 Regn. No. 28734 of 1958 59, Santipur 
College. - : 
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222. Saurindranath Bandyopadhyay, Roll Saati. No. 66, Regn. No. 8679 of 1959-60, 
Santipur College. 


993. Dwijendranath Sinharay, Roll. Santi, N. No. 1, Regn. No. 93802 of 1958-59, 
Santipur College, 

294. Santoshkumar Biswas, Roll Santi. N. No. 2, Regn. No. 20848 of 1957-58, Santi- 
pur College. 
F 295. Tasharendu Sen, Roll Santi. N. No. 6, Regn. No. 93798 of 1958-59, Santipur 

ollege. 

996  Sukeschandra Samantadas, Roll Tame No, 18, Regn. No, 15592 of 1960-61, 
Tamralipta Mahavidyalaya. 

927, Balaichandra Ghosh, Roll Tam. No. 41, Regn. No. 15766 of 1959-60, Tamralipta 
Mahavidyalaya. 

998. Hemlal Maiti, Roll, Tam. No. 58, Regn. No. 502 of 1958-59, Tamralipta Maha- 
vidyalaya. 

299. Bhaskarchandra Manna, Roll Tam. No. 199, Regn. No. 17169 of 1960-€1, Tamra- 
lipta Mahavidyalaya. 

VII. The I. Se, Examination, 1961, of the undernoted candidates be cancelled and 
they be debarred from appearing at any examination of this University in 1962 : 

1. Nanibhusan Benchaudhuri, Roll Cal. No. 1699, Regn. No, 1514 of 1960-61, Banga- 
basi College. 

2. Baidyanath Bandyopadbyay, Roll Cal. No. 9710, Regn. No. 956686 of 1959-60, 
R, G. Kar Medical College. 

3. Harmit Singh, Roll Cal. No. 4237, Bangabasi College. 

4, Adhirkumar Hajra, Boll. Cal. No. 5586, Regn. No. 82183 of 1959-60, Surendranath 
College. 

6. Nabakumar Das, Roll Cal, No. 6548, Regn. No, 84411 of 1959-60, Vidyasagar 
College. 

6. Asokkomar Mandal, Roll Cal, N, No. 1408, Regn. No. 82382 of 1958-59, Maharaja 
M.C. College. 

7. Nripendranath Datta, Roll Ber. No. 44, Regn. No, 14188 of 1960-61, Berhampur 
K, N. College. 

8. Madhusudan Chanda, Roll Jhar, No. 37, Jhargram Raj College. 
9. D.V. Rama Rao, Roll Kharg. No. 48, Regn. No. 28929 of 1959-60, Khargpur 
College. : 

VIII. The L.Se, Examination, 1961, of the undernoted candidates he cancelled and 
they be debarred from appearing at any examination of this University in 1969 and 1963 : 

1. Dipakranjan Datta, Roll Cal. No. 6748, Regu. No. 25873 of 1958-69, Vidyacagar 
College. 

2. Prasantakumar Basak, Roll Cal. N. No. 692, Regn. No. 39654 of 1958-59, Vijay- 
gath, J. R. College. 

3. Madanmohan Ray, Holl Cal. N. No. 1449, Regn. No. 80046 of 1958-59, City 
College. 

IX. hel, Sc. Examination, 1961. of the undernoted candidate be cancelled and he 
be debarred from appearing at any examination of this University during the years 1962- 
1966 : 

Ranjitkumar Sadhukhan, Roll Nai. No. 155, Regn. No. 6695 of 1958 59, Naibati 
R. B. C. College. 


ARUN ROY, 
Controller of Examinations 
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NABIN SEN’S IDEAS ABOUT THE UNIFICA- 
TION OF INDIA, HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY, 
COLONIALISM AND SOCIALISM 


Dr. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 


Unification of India 


While thinking about the unification of India, Nabin Sen did not 
have on mind the medieval Italian empire nor the ancient Hindu peace 
of the sarva-bhauma. To him the nearer exemplar was the Pax 
Britannica. Krishna’s apology for imperialism and war as the strong 
remedy for civi! dissensions and internecine strifes and as the harbinger 
of peace, security, law and order for the citizens was a thoroughly 
modern phenomenon. It was organically orientated to the conditions 
prevailing in India under British administration. His doctrine of war 
against wars has been modernized in twentieth century in the form of 
war to prevent further wars. Tt is not for nothing that all imperialists 
look upon war-preparedness and militarism as the greatest and surest 
insurance for peace. Sen was a pucca imperialist of the modern pattern 
anc therefore a militarist. 

Sen's target of unification, empire-building or nationalism as 
applied to the huge subcontinent of India cannot, however, be appraised 
as an item of the same magnitude as Dante’s of the unification of Italy. 
The country of the Italians was small and they all spoke the same 
language. Besides, in the thirteenth century, there was no differentia- 
tion between Catholics and Protestants. But India is almost as large 
as Europe in dimensions and population, and as varied in race and 


fy 
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^ language. For over seven hundred years India’s religious problem has 
been: no less complicated than that of Europe since the Reformation. 
' Religious wars were normal phenomena in Europe for quite a long time. 
And the ethnic and linguistic wars between the different regions of 
Europe have not yet ceased. The tragedies of India engendered by 
disunities, pettinesses and rivalries cannot zherefore be treated as more 
peculiar and sombre than those of Europe. The failure to achieve the 
unification of India is not more humiliating to the Indian people than 
to the Europeans. 

Sen like all other unifiers nationalists or empire-builders in India 
has failed to grasp this fundamental similarity or even identity between 
the subcontinent of India and the Continent of Europe. They have 
ever been’ committing the fallacy of placing India in the perspective of 
small countries like Italy, France, Englard and so forth. In case it 
were possible to unify Europe and bring all the peoples of Europe under 
one political administration, it would then b» a matter of grief, humilia- 
tion and regret to Indian poets, philosophers and patriots that the 
unification of India has remained yet to be consummated. 

It is interesting to note that the ur-fication of India became a 
fait accompli for some time under British administration. No less 
interesting is it to observe that with the declaration of Independence'on 
August 15, 1947, India has virtually gone back to the conditions of the 
Middle Ages down to the establishment of the British regime. Indeed, 
India today is almost as divided in political ideologies and ambitions as 
Europe since the end of World War II. 

Sen was not a political agitator or propagandist. But it is 
significant that in 1885, the year of the establishment of the Indian 
National Congress, Raivatak. which came cut the next year was passing 
through the press. The ideal of political and administrative unification 
was life-blood to the fathers of the Congress movement. Sen was 
spiritually one of them. 


Hindu-Muslim Unity 


Nabin Sen's Palashir Juddha (1875) is the epic, drama or romantic 
ballad of Bengal’s subjection to Britain. This enables him to deal with 
facts and ideologies of all sorts. Whatever may have been the historical 
fact, it has been possible for him to intrzduce a woman character of 
highly patriotic and nationalistic sentiments. 

His Rani Bhavani, the Hindu queen cf North Bengal is a staunch 
believer in Hindu-Muslim unity. In Cante I, she expresses her credo as 
follows :— 
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“The Muslims have been in Ind’ without cess for 
Hive hundred and fifty years. For such a long time 
They have lived together and have forgotten 

The inimical feelings of victors 

And vanquished. And ties of marriage and friendship 
Have brought them close to Aryan boys and girls. 
No more of vain strifes on account of race, 

Religion and the like.” 

It is with such arguments that Rani Bhavani wants to inspire the 
Hindu and Muslim statesmen to back the Muslim ruler, Nawab 
Sirajdaula, against the rismg British power, on the eve of the battle 
(1757). In this ideology of rapprochement between Hindus and Muslims, 
Nabin Sen has put, in a nutshell, the faith of the fathers of the Indian 
National Congress which had its first sitting at Bombay in 1886. He 
was thereby voicing the sentiments of the enlightened political leaders 
of India, some of whom were Muslims, under British rule. 

Like Beelzebub in Milton’s Paradise Lost, Rani Bhavani declares : 
‘“ My sentence is for open war." She is opposed to “ wiles ”, 
conspiracies and intrigues. She takes for granted that slavery is to be 
spurned. Her words are as follows: 


'* If slavery appears intolerable, 

Then open your swords, and clad in battle clothes 
In war-fields enter bold, so that the full moon 

May smile and brighten Bengal, after hundred years 
Of dark, deep night.” 


This Hindu lady is the exponent of united Bengal’s military 
activities against the English army. The pro-Muslim and anti-British 
ideology of Indian nationalists in the political field have found expression 
in the poetry of Nabin Sen as well. 


Cry Against Colonialism 


The problem of politically conquered and dependent peoples could 
not escape the poetic imagination of Sen. In Raivatak Canto III (1866) 
the non-Aryan tribe or race of the Nagas was described as a people 
conquered by the Aryans. King Chandrachura is a representative of 
this subject-race. His lamentation has found expression in Sen's 
language as follows :— (lines 114, 117-119) : 


' Chandrachura, Naga King, today 
Is condemned as a robber! And those who robbed 


His kingdom and wealth and live happy 
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In divine state at Indraprastha town 
Are saints; And Naga King, O lord, is a thief !"' | 
Sen chastised here the conventional ethics of might as right. 

Chandrachura bitterly compiains against the master-mentality of the 
conquerors and dilates on the hypocrisy of the ruling race. He 
challenges the claim of the rulers to have superior morals thus (bid, 
lines 123-127): - —— l 

“ Those who robbed a large state by brute force 

And by flooding the earth with human blood, 

And by fire and sword turned this region 

Into the abode of cruel wild beasts 

Are saints; their children saintly fellows !'' 


This was Sen’s reaction to colonial wars, imperial expansion and 
conquests by so-called superior races. The absuses hurled on the 
‘ natives ° of Asia and Africa in the European literature of the 
nineteenth century were attacked here by Sen in the most universal 
manner. 


Political subjection had rendered the dependent people indignant 
and helpless. The cry of the non-Aryans against Aryan injustice and 
immorality was expressed by Chandrachura thus (Ibid, lines 133-139) : 

“ Those who converted an ancient nation 

Into mean earners by service anc alms; 

Those who under their feet crusted manhood 
And turned that race into beasts are all saints ! 
And if those suppressed persons want handfuls 
Of alms in their own land, they are thieves!" 


Sen was giving vent to the feelings of all subject-nations in all ages 
vis-a-vis their rulers. Chandrachura’s sarcastic remark about the 
distinction between master-morality and slave-morality was as follows 
(Ibid, lines 189-140) : 

'* Such morals and religions of Aryans 
How can uncultured non-Aryans follow and understand ?'' 


The contemporary references were by all means patent. Raivatak 
„is the poetry of modern colonial rule and imperialism from the angle of 
vision of the conquered people. Thus considered, it has a special value 
in world-literature. Sen was & poet of anti-colonialism and anti- 
imperialism. His thesis of non-Aryan versus Aryan does nof have to be 
seen in the Indian background alone. Its international perspectives are 
obvious. It was the saga of insurgent Asian nationalism against 
Western domination. | 
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Socialism 


In Canto it | (lines 282-238) of Roivatak (1886) Krishna describes 
his sister Subhadra, as the personification of charity and social service. 
Subhadra or Bhadra is characterised as follows :— 


"* Where ever there are sick and aggrieved, Bhadra 
Is there,—the image of relief; where tears 

There are Bhadra’s hands! Wherever dry up 
"Trees and plants grow, there you will find 

Bhadra in water-form; where beasts, 

birds and beggars poor cry in grief, 

There my Bhadra is busy giving food.” 

Sen was well acquainted with the miseries and with destitution as 
prevalent in the villages and towns of India. So he created a personality 
that might stand for the relief-measures calculated to mitigate the evils 
of poverty and disease. Thereby he was offering some sort of socialism 
to the Bengali intelligentsia. His prescriptions comprised benevolence, 
charity, fellow-feeling and philanthropy. During the ‘80’s of the 
nineteenth century, Europe had advanced much beyond ordinary poor 
relief measures and acts of charity into the socialism of the class- 
struggle and trade-union type. Sen’s socialism fought shy of economic- 
questions and labour-problems. His poetic imagination created a 
romantic feminine type in Subhadra. In her character he put in all 
sorts of humanitarian, idealistic and philanthropic good-will such as 
might be somewhat vaguely described as the marks of utopian socialism. 
All the same, the relief of destitution and the problems of social-work | 
were envisaged by Sen in a definite form. Subhadra should have to be 
appraised as the first creation of romantic socialism in Bengali literature. 


The extra-mundane divineness of Subhadra is further manifest in 

the following characterisation (lbid, lines 271-278) : 

** The shades of self interest, crooked marks 

Can have no place in her heart. O Arjun, 

In that sea of kindness, simple and pure, 

Even indifferent to worldly goods, 

She would give away her own ornaments 

In secret, if she encounters poor men, 

And in hermitages she strips herself 


Of all ornaments." 
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Subhadra was created by Sen as the type of other worldly 
benevolence and transcendental charity. In the history of Bengali 
socialism she has certainly her own place as an idealistic and ethereal - 
pioneer. Women labour-leaders and socialist or communist women of — 
today may look upon her as their spiritual grandmother. 


THE APPLICATION OF PROBABILITY 
| A TO ETHICS 


Dr. RAMACHANDRA Par, M.A., LL.B., D.PHIL. 
Principal, Krishnath College, Berhampore, West Bengal 


The question under discussion is whether probability is relevant 
to morals. Everybody admits the importance of probability and 
Butler takes it as the very guide of life. -It remains to be asked 
however whether or how far probability determines the nature and 
scope of moral judgment. 

Now moral judgments are fundamentally judgments upon moral 
actions. Such actions may be of two types. To the first type belong 
those actions which have been. already accomplished while by the 
second ore we mean those of them which have been contemplated but 
not accomplished. We do not however exclude the possibility of 
partly accomplished actions. But this type of anomalous actions 
may be excluded from our purview when we are simply concerned 
with the principles for their moral evaluation. Now even when an 
action has been perf rmed, all its consequences may not be fully 
known. For such actions iucluding those that lie in the state of 
contemplation only the concept of probability is significant in at least 
two ways. First, if we aim at certain consequences, they are merely 
probable in such cases. We are undoubtedly justified in choosing 
such actions as are most likely to produce the consequences concerned. 
. Let'P' represent the probability of certain consequences following 
from an action. Apart from that one may further ask whether or 
how far an action as conditioned by its consequences is likely to be 
morally good. Suppose.'r' stands for that probability and ‘q’ for the 
very possibility of performing that action. Applying the usual 
theotem of joint probability we may try to express the probability 
of an action being performed, producing certain consequences and 
also being morally good by the expression pqr. If the initial eviden- 
tial data for ihe joint probability be ‘h’ and the three desired objectives 
‘a’, ‘b’ and ‘ce’, pqr is best represented by abc/h. Now 

abe/h=a/h x b/ah x c/abh. 

If ajh, b/h and c/h are however independent of one another, 
the result may be simplified into i 

&/h x b/h x c/h. 
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Hvidenlly, the simplified formula :s inappropriate for the issue 
in question. For the probability of the moral value of an action is 
by no means absolutely independent of ‘a’? and ‘b’. Apart-from this 
we must consider ‘that only in a striztly limited class of cases’ as 
Keynes says, ‘are degrees of probability numerically measurable’. 
Such probability estimates may be quantitative in character, but that 
does not mean that they must be numerically measurable too. Tt 
follows therefore that in such cases the exact measure of the joint 
probability in question is by no means possible. 

. The difficulty indicated above is however merely practical and 
the possibility of theoretic application of probability to morals is not 
therefore annulled thereby. But .there is an insurmountable 
difficulty in that direction also. The two probabilities, ‘p’ and ‘q’ 
are found to be basically different from the third one, ‘r’. Not only 
is it impossible for us to calculate the value of the joint probability 
pqr, the very basis for that calculation seems to be at stake. For 
argument’s sake, let us imagine that pqr in respect of the action, ‘..’ 
in relation to the evidential data 'h' is numerically (or merely 
quantitatively} comparable to the jomt probability in respect of the 
same action in relation to the evidential data ‘j in which case the 
corresponding probabilities are ‘k’, ‘1’ and ‘m’. Assuming that ‘pq’ 
and ‘kl’ are numerically comparable to each other, we must proceed 
to enquire into the relation between the two joint probabilities. 

Suppose pq > kl; but r « m. 

In that case there may be three different relations between pqr 
and klu :— 

| (1) par = kim 

(2) pqr > kim 

(3 pgr < klm 
. Obviously in the first case the two joint probabilities are equal 
to each other and either of the courses of action should remain open 
to us. But in spite of this apparent equality, ethiral judgments ought 
to be in favour of klm in view of the fa»t that r « m. The third 
case also may be disposed of in the se fsame way. But we have a 
genuine difficulty m respect of the second one. Here pqr > klm ; 
but the moral value of ‘m’ is decidedly greater than that of ©’. The 
result is confusion. Keynes rightly asks, "Is it certain that a larger 
good, which is extremely improbable, is precisely equivalent or even 
ethically inferior to, a smaller good which is proportionately more 
probable ?'" If the answer is in the affirmative, conscience would 
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have been equated to prudence. This seems to be a very serious 
objection t3 the application of probability to morals. The difficulty 
would have been all the more formidable if the contemplated actions 
were of two different types. A more risky pursuit of a -higher 
objective in moral life is not necessarily inferior or equivalent to a 
less risky pursuit of a lower objective. 

It may be asked however whether the elimination of risks in 
social life by means of actuarial estimates is not highly moral and 
necessary for the equitable distribution of social benefits. The concept 
of organic good is relevant to this issue. Without discussing it we 
may simply ask here whether we are not more concerned with the 
moral ideal of social justice rather than with the application of 
probability to morals. It is on ethical grounds rather that this social 
justice is preferred to the recognition of monopolies in social life. 

A few words more about the problem of moral risks are necessary. 
Morality as such strikes a new dimension of existence which is no 
doubt continuous with how we behave in actual life, but at the samé 
time distinct from prudential estimates of personal or social happiness. 
Recognition of a new dimension for morality is a bar to the application 
of the joint probability in question to morals. The irreducibility of 
the new dimension to the dimension of the actual differs from that 
of the probable to the dimension of accomplished facts. The dis- 
‘tinetness of the probable from the actual lies in that in spite of our 
expectation the former has not assumed the form of the latter. But 
the dimension of morality as distinct from that of facts is in the realm 
of values which are inherently incapable of being reduced to the 
status of bare facts unless we adopt the unacceptable position of ultra- 
reductionism. Yet their continuity with each other need not be 
denied. In fact there is no point in that denial. We refuse to accept 
therefore the idea that morality lies in desiring the inherently 
improbable simply because the end appears to be very high. The 
highest ends of morality are morally good only in so far as they indicate 
our inherent possibilities. Possibility is Just the possibility of the 
actual and therefore continuous with actuality although they cannot 
be equated to each other in view of their distinctness from each other. 

The ascertainment of the moral goal requires therefore an 
examination of its relevance to the actual life of man. Now relevance 
is a basic concept of probability also. Discarding the other popular 


theories of probability for their various defects one may rightly interpret 
probability in terms of argumentative relevance. It is this idea of 


relevance which serves as a link between morality and the notion of 
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probability. In tracing the reference. of the actual to the moral ideal 
we have an instance of relevance between the two and consequently 
of the possibility of the former's develooment in the direction of the 
latter. It is in this context that the Indian conception of adhikara- 
bheda in spiritual pursuits should be.reorientated. But apart from 
this it is idle to think that any consideration of prudence or calculations 
in respect of moral actions should in any way decide their choice from 
the ethical point of view. 


THE EQUIPMENT AND RECOGNITION 
OF THE BENGALEE WRITERS OE 
ENGLISH VERSE AND THE RANGE 
OF THEIR POETRY 


K. LAHIRI 
Department of English, Calcutta University 


I. EDUCATION AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Since the English verse composed by the Bengalee writers is at 
best induced, derivative and artificial in character, it naturally comes 
along with high education and scholarship in these poets, At the 
early stage, however, in the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
pioneer Jndo-Anglian poets did not proceed to England for higher education, 
nor did they receive degrees under the modern Indian educational 
system with its stress on the English language and literature. For 
they had lived, learned and wrote before the universities were founded 
in India, 


Obviously they learnt English and developed their love of the 
English literature through self-culture and favourable environment arid 
associations. Hither they studied privately at home or in public insti- 
tutions like the Oriental Seminary, where Kasiprasad Ghosh, the first 
Bengalee poet in English, was a student, or the Hindu College which was 
the nursery of many of these poets, #rom Michael Madhusudan Dutt down- 
wards. In these institutions they studied the English literature under, and 
had their iove of English fostered by, the European teachers like Pal- 
mer and Wilson, Heber and Richardson. 


The first among these poets who went abroad were the sons of 
the Dutt Family of Calcutta. These contributors to The Dutt Family 
Album were members of a Bengalee Christian family, who received 
their education in Calcutta,’ though, on finishing their education here, 
they had the opportunity of visiting Europe. 

Romes Chandra Dutt was among the earliest to receive a thorough 
English schooling. He was educated at King’s College, London, and 
then he passed into the Indian Civil Service. In the present century 
the Bengalee versifiersin English, taken generally, with the notable 
exception of Rabindranath ‘Tagore, had their education in England, 
and some of. them were Professors of English, and taught the English 
literature for a time or throughout their career. To this group belong 
Roby Dutt, Manomohon Ghosh, and Aurobindo Ghosh. 
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Roby Dutt had an extensive study cf several European languages 
and literatures which nourished his eručtion as a teacher and as 
a composer of verse, Manomohan Ghosh had his education at Oxford 
and won distinction in classics, His Oxyd training gave him a fine 
scholarship and a cultivated critical taste which he brought to his 
poetical work with much profit, So did Aurobindo Ghosh receive the 
best of education in the United Kingdom. He was brought up in England 
during the formative years of his life, from his seventh year to the twenty- 
first. He was a first-class scholar cf Cambridge. In fact, for all purposes 
English was virtually his mother-tongue until he returned to- India. He 
had a most chequered career as a teacker and publicist, patriot and 
revolutionary, philosopher and poet, in the last period, renouncing 
worldly life and living as a recluse in his hermitage at Pondichery far 
from the madding crowd of pclitical, social and: mundane life in 
general, 

The two notable women poets, Toru Dutt and Sarojini Naidu, 
were also the products of English education.- Toru at the age of thirteen 
in 1869 was taken to Europe by her father Govin Chunder Dutt. 
For three years she went through various courses of study in London 
and in Paris. She acquired mastery of both English and French, in 
which she wrote with equal power and distinction. Four years atter 
her return to Calcutta she died of consumption at the age of twenty- 
one, These last years of her tragically brief career were years not 
only of crowded literary achievements little short of marvellous, but 
also of intense study in classical Sanskrit, which was beginning to 
influence deeply and bear fruits in her later productions, 

Sarojini Naidu, too, having received her early education at Hyderabad 
in the Decean, completed her higher studies in the universities of 
London and Cambridge. She had a thorough grounding in the English 
language and literature. She figured prominently in Indian publie life 
for her multifarious social and educational work, and was the first 
Indian woman to be elected President cf the Indian National Congress 
in 1925, and the Governor of a atate, ramely, U.P., from the time 
of India’s independence till her death. And in the midst of such 
varied activities and services she ail aleng went on composing lyrics 
in English marked by a singular beauty of imagery and a sweetness 
of melody that earned for her the highly complimentary surname, the 
Nightingale of the Kast, 


II RECOGNITION OUTSIDE ÍNDIA 


Some of. the early poetical works in English produced by the 
Bengalee writers were first printed and published in England. A few 
of them drew attention of the. English critics, and won appreciation 
at their hands. Sometimes they took even greater interest by writing 
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prefaces to or by editing such volumes. And many of these English 
verse compositions by the Bengalees have, early and late, received 
wide recognition from discerning readers of poetry in the United King- 
dom and in the western hemisphere generally. 


Among the earlier productions before the middle of the nineteenth 
century both Kasiprasad Ghosh’s The Shair (1830) and Michael Madhu- 
sudan Dutt’s The Captive Ladie (1849) received recognition abroad. The 
latter was of special interest as it came from one of the earliest Indian 
Christians. By the superb poetic qualities of this single work an 
abiding place in the history of English literature has been assured for 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt. 


The first great sensation, however, was to be made by The Dutt 
Family Album in 1870. ‘This volume containing some two hundred poems 
by four members of that enlightened famliy of Caleutta was published 
in England. It was much admired by the British public of the day. 
The complete poetical works of Shoshee Dutt, one of the collaborators 
of the anthology were compiled in six volumes and published in London 
' in 1885. Also Romes Chandra Dutt’s early works, mostly translations 
of Indian Epies, ike the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, were hand- 
somely produced in England, and aroused a considerable interest there. 


The conferment of the Nobel Prize in literature on a Bengalee poet 
following the publication in 1911 of his English translation cf Gitanjali at 
once placed Rabindranath Tagore as a world figure in the domain of 
letters. His best poetry has been translated into most European and 
Asiatic languages which count ab all in the world of culture. India 
outside is known largely as the land of Tagore and of Gandhi, The 
great poet W.B. Yeats has been among Rabindranath’s great admirers 
and friends in the West, just as the Japanese poet Noguchi has been his 
admirer and advocate in the Far Hast. 


Some of Toru Dutt’s poems were collected after her death by the 
English poet-critic Sir Edmund Gosse in 1888 in the volume, Ancient 
Ballads and Legends of Hindustan, Her translations into English 
verse of some of the best French poems were highly appreciated by Andre’ 
Thouriet in the renowned journal Revue de deux Mondes in February, 1877. 
Short as her life was, within the narrow span she won by her rare literary 
gift a remarkable reputation both in England and in France, Her original 
novel in French, Le Journal de Mlle d' Arvers, also won singular recog- 
nition among readers in France and appreciation from her highest critics 
like J ames Darmesteter (1878). 

No less is the popularity in the’ West of Sarojini Naidu’s English 
verse. She too, while receiving her higher education in London and 
in Cambridge, was encouraged by the English critic Sir Edmund Gosse 
to write poems about the Indian life. Every piece of English verse she 
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composed found an eager audience in Ergland as much as in her own 
country. The Broken Wing, The Bird of Time, and The Golden 
Threshold, all these three volumes were published by William 
Heinemann in London in and about 1920. Of the ‘‘Songs of Love, 
Death and Destiny” in the first volume “he Catholic Times remarked : 
“The startling thing aboub this volume is the wonderful mastery of 
English speech in all its richness ond melody...She is a genuine poetess.’ 
And The Pall Mall Gazette wrote of the “Songs of Life, Death and 
the Spring’’ in the second volume in an equally appreciative tone: ‘Many 
of the songs are spun from the web of an Indian woman’s life, which 
to western ways of thought holds far moze of sorrow than of gladness, 
She has at her command a wealth of delicate imagery, entirely and 
truly Indian." And the third volume, ‘Dedicated to Edmund Gosse 
who first showed me the way to the Golden Threshold", is provided 
with an Introduction by Arthur Symons. To him these poems seemed 
to have ‘‘an individual beauty of their own’’ and to be ‘‘worthy of 
being given to the world," He values them for ‘their ‘‘bird-like 
quality of song". They express, “‘in a sorb of delicately evasive way, 
..the temperament of a woman of the Hast...through a Western language 
and under partly Western influences" Ard yet he finds that ‘‘there is 
an Eastern magic in them”. 

Aurobindo Ghosh, for his high mystie vision and great poetic gifts, 
has been acclaimed not only as one of the spiritual leaders of the world 
of today but also as a rare poet and seez, Marquess of Zetland has 
been a great admirer of Aurobindo’s mystic poetry, of his boldness and 
singular success in the manipulation of language and rhythm in 
communicating his subtle, iIncommunicable experiences, Paul Richard, 
lecturing fo Japanese students, characterized Aurobindo as one of the 
great men of Asia, as the light, heat, and life of the world, the leader, 
the hero of to-morrow, 

Manomohan Ghosh too had recognition and readers of his poetry 
in England. While staying in England, he had his small volume of 
poems entitled Love Songs and Elegies pablished in 1888 by Messrs. 
' Elkin Matthews. By its exquisite art it ab once assured its writer 
recognition as a true poet, which would not have suffered diminution 
even if he had produced nothing more. Rising English poets like 
Laurence Binyon, Arthur Cripps, and Stezhen Phillips collaborated with 
him in bringing out a small volume of posms entitled Primavera in 
1890. Blackwell undertook the publication, The volume was bound in 
brown paper for which Selwyn Image had made an exquisite design, 
Tt was received by the British reading publie with indulgence, and it 
saw a second edition within a short time, Binyon later wrote the 
Introduction to M. Ghosh’s Songs of Love and Death brought out by 
the University, of Calcutta. He recognizes Manomohan Ghosh as occupys 
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ing a definite position among the English poets, as being different from 
them, but not imitative, ‘‘To us’’, says he, ''he is a voice among 
the great company of English singers; somewhat apart and solitary, 
with a difference in his note, but not an echo," Oscar Wilde too 
recognized greatness in Manomohan Ghosh’s early poems, and welcomed 
his intellectual sympathies with western literature, legends and myths. 


III. Sources or INSPIRATION 


The sources of inspiration of the English verse composed by 
Bengalee writers have been both life and literature, of the West as 
well as of the East, 

Michael Madhusudan Dutt’s inspiration came from the immediate 
encouragement and ideal of the European teachers like Captain D. L. 
Richardson with whom he came in contact, from his faith in Christianity 
which he embraced, and from his ardent love for the western way of 
life whieh was avidly imitated and adopted by the younger generation 
of educated Bengal in his day in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The contributors to The Duti Family Album had their inspiration to 
write English verse in the enlightenment and culture of the family 
which was considerably westernized, as also from the literature of England 
and the classics of Greece and Rome for which they cherished the 
highest admiration. 

The. force of western inspiration in the creation of English verse 
by Indians reached its highest momentum and strongest operative power 
in the first quarter of the present century in the figure of Manomohan 
Ghosh. He had a romantic admiration for England and the We.t. 
England to him was a land of romance, nurturing the imagination of 
a, poetic child; she was to him the ‘home of the Muses’, and ab ve 
all the country of immortal poets. He studied with the utmost 
earnestness the English and the Greek literatures, and developed a 
rare intellectual sympathy for them. Even as a school-boy he was well- 
read in the works of the English poets, in the older lyrists and in 
the Elizabethans, from whom he must have received inspiration for his 
poetic aspirations, Oscar Wilde, being attracted by Manomohan Ghosh’s 
early poems, observed, ''His verses show how quick and subtle are the 
intellectual sympathies of the oriental mind, and suggest how close is 
the bond of union that may someday bind India to Englishmen by other 
methods than those of commerce and military strength.” 

The enthusiasm for European life and literature and the craze for 
westernization in culture in India, and particularly in Bengal where the 
process started, subsided with the close of the nineteenth century, 
The prodigal son returned home. ‘Though admiration for England’s 
literary richness remained and the spell of English verse was retained 
for a few who still used this medium for the expression of their 
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artistic genius, the mystery and romance of eastern life, the swetness 
and variety of Nature near at home, the cultural heritage and glory 
of the nation’s history, the imaginative and spiritual wealth of India’s 
past, and the immense potentiality of the future began to draw the 
attention of the poets still employing a foreign medium. 

Roby Dutt had his inspiration from both oriental and occidental 
sources of life and literature, The title of his work Echoes from East and 
West is significant. He received much encouragement from Professor 
Israel Gollancz to whom his Sakuntala and her Keepsake, a free render- 
ing from the Indian Skakespeare, is dedieated. He received stimulus 
in his poetic efforts from the English critic Arthur Symons, editor of 
The Athenaeum, 

So did Aurobindo Ghosh, a first class scholar from Cambridge, in. 
his early career. draw much inspiration for his poetry from the legends 
and mythology of Greece and Rome. His Songs to Myrtilla and Perseus 
and the Deliverer were its direct resuit. But with all his grounding 
in European classics, he also received considerable inspiration from the 
rich legendary and classical literature in Sanskrit. His works like 
Urvasie and The Hero and the Nymph sre the products of stimulus 
received from the native source. 

In his maturity Aurobindo Ghosh’s poetic inspiration really came 
from the intensity of his spiritual experiene». Hence his poetry, coming 
from a world-forsaker, has been in its soul force and ecstatic power 
verily a world-mover. When Rabindranath Tagore first came into close 
personal contact with Aurobindo Ghosh, he wrote, “I could realize he 
had been seeking for the soul and had gained it, and through his long 
process of realization had stimulated within him a silent power of 
inspiration. I felt that the utterance of she ancient Hindu rishi spoke 
from ‘him of that equanimity that gives the human soul its freedom 
and entrance into the All. I said to him, ‘You have the word and 
we are waiting to accept it from you, India will speak through your voice 
to the world’.”’ 

Rabindranath Tagore himself does not seem to have been specially 
inspired to write Jinglish verse, but he spontaneously poured his poetic 
soul into the natural mould of his mother tongue. It was obviously 
with the aim of reashing a larger audienee in the wider international 
field that he ventured to render his best work into English, and his 
efforts were crowned with unique success, But though his free render- 
ing has the aroma and stamp of original poetry, he has not found 
sustained inspiration to continue in this vein for long, 

It is rather significant that the two eccomplished Bengalee women 
poets in English—Toru Dutt and Sarojini Naidu—both found inspiration 
for their poetic creation in their deep-rooted sympathies with their 
native land, Inspite of the highest western education they received and 
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notwithstanding the best elements of European culture being absorbed 
and assimilated by them, their poetry remains fundamentally oriental; 
their themes are invariably eastern, and their imagery recognizably 
Indian. The feminine imigination, it appears, does not endure expatria- 
tion and clings tenaceously to the subtle memory of its origin. 
Torubala found her first inspiration in the literatures of France and 
England, though she also drew amply from the Greek and the Roman 
sources, But on returning to India she began her study of Sanskrit 
with all earnestness, and her later works unmistakably show her receiving 
sustenance from the fountain of oriental classics. Sarojini too, as much 
thcrough-bred in Western thought and way of life, had her poetic 
nature immersed in the soul of India, and her fervid patriotism gave 
to her utterance, garbed as ib was in an alien vesture, the surest tone 
and spirit of her native tradition, 


IV. Tus Ranas or THEMES 


The thematic range of the English verse composed so far by the 
Bengalee writers is not sufficiently wide. The subjects treated in their 
poetry show variety within the rather limited scope set by themselves, 
Hence the topics dwelt upon cannot naturally be expacted to be so richly 
varied as in the hands of original English poets, though the poctic materials 
here too are quite colourful in their own way. At best the themes are 
occasional, suggesting themselves casually to the versifiers, and their 
treatment is sometimes inadequate, if not slight, lacking in fullness of 
vision and saturation in feeling such as normally accompany a genuine 
inspiration of creative poetry. 

In respect of subject-matter this poetry is confined practically to 
three realms, namely, history, love, and spiritual devotion. The. most 
prolific source has been the first. Materials have been quite freely 
drawn from the picturesque incidents and dramatic episodes in Indian 
history or those of the Muslim world. Allied to these have been the 
rituals of different faiths: the elaborate rites of Hinduism, at times the 
tenets of Christian theology, and occassionally the proselytizing zeal, 
even fanaticism, of Islam. These sources were initially tapped by the 
earliest generation of pioneers in English versification in this country. 
Kasiprasad Ghosh, Michael Madhusudan Dutt, the contributors to The 
Dutt Family Album, and the nineteenth century poets generally belong 
to this group 

The poems compiled in the above-mentioned anthology, however, 
show a considerable range and variety of themes: history and legends, 
mythology of India, the glories and achievements of the British, and a 
wide appreciation of the English literature. The subjects of Greece 
Chunder Dutt’s poems are as varied as the author’s experiences derived 
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from extensive travels in India and abroad. They are most richly re- 
plenished with materials from Indian and European history and legends 
as much as with purely local themes and topical matters, 


In the same vein Shoshee Chunder Dutt wrote poems chiefly on 
Indian historical materials associated with the memory of a glorious past. 
The vigour of his historical imagination iz sustained throughout by a 
sincerity off sentiment, a deep interest, end an earnestness of tone, 
without which mere technical skill in lifelsss and stilted narrative verse 
would have been reduced to a mere unconvincing parade. ‘This is well 
illustrated in passages like the following where he indulges in moods of 
reminiscence, almóst in the manner of Byrea’s Childe Harold, moods as 
thoroughly suffused by a deep melancholy a3 intensely fired by high heroic 
feelings : 

""Canst thou forget thy glez:ous past, 
When, mighty as a god, 

With hands and heart unfettered yet, 
And eyes with slavish tears unwet, 
Each sable warrior trod 

Thy sacred shore; before the blast 

Of Moslem conquest hurried by ; 

Ere yet the Mogul spear wes nigh? 
O’er crumbled thrones thy waters glide, 
Through scenes of blood azd woe; 

And crown and kingdom, right and sway, 
The victor’s and the poet’s bay 
Ignobly sleep below. 


I gaze upon thy current song, 

Beneath the blaze of day : 

What conjured visions throng my sight 
Of war and carnage, deatz and flight! 
Thy waters of the bay, 

In purple eddies sweep aleng, 

And Freedom shrieking leaves her shrine, 
Alas! no longer now divine”, 


(Address to the Ganges). 


From the sweet and sad memories of ike past ib was just a step to 
the pictures and problems of contemporery life. Topieality of subject- 
matter, just slightly touched in some of ihe poems of Greece Chunder 
Dutt, was further extended in a powerful successor. This very refreshing 
change from the historical materials, primarily dealt with in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century and earlier, to a realistic treatment, 
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often a satirical survey, of one's owa times, is provided by the poetry of | 
Naba Krishna Ghose, alias Ram Sharma, writing at the fag end of the 
last century and the beginning of the present. Urgent social and political 
problems from contemporary Indian life and the many-sided reforms 
advocated by the new geterations were frequently dwelt upon in his verse 
with a cultivated outspokerness, the pungency whereof was sharpened 
by the author’s spirit of independence as well as toned down by his high 
taste and refinement. 

In recent times this type of casual verse of a rather light nature has 
been produced by many contributors to periodicals, as also occasionally 
indulged in by aceredited poets like Harindranath Chattopadhyay who 
would even amuse a House cf Parliament with his extempore versification 
on some burning topical issues of socio-political interest, When in the 
Union Government Budget presented on the 28th of February, 1955, by 
Sri C, D. Deshmukh, the then Finance Minister, a provision was made 
to raise the minimum of income exempted from taxation from Rupees 
1500, universally applicable without any diserimination; to Rupees 2000 
for the married people, and to lower it to Rupees 1000 for the unmarried, 
as a first step towards a scheme of family allowances, the poet member 
of, the Lok Sabha reacted in rhyme: 


“We are tired of your taxes, 
And of your taxation drives, 
Soon we shall have to pay a tax 
Before we kiss| our wives”. 


Love, the eternal theme of poetry, has been consistently used by 
almost all Indian vorsifiers in English right from the beginning, and it 
has naturally penetrated the other themes drawn from history or myth, 
nature or religion, Kasiprasud Ghosh, Madbusudan Dutt, the contributors 
to The Dutt Family Album, all have composed love poems, ‘The greatest 
are Toru Dutt among the women writers, and Manomohan Ghosh 
among all. 

And what is true of Love is also true of Nature as a theme for this 
kind of poetry. Natural scenes from the changing panorama of the Indian 
landscape, the beauties of hills and plains, the horrors of forests and 
deserts, and the majesty of rivers and seas, have perpetually crept into 
all sorts of subjects as a background or have been evoked by the nole of 
pathetic: fallacy, though they a claim quite a section of independent 
pieces of Nature lyrics. 

The literatures both of the East m of the West have also supplied 
themes to many of these versifiers. Roby Dutt gleaned materials for his 
verse equally from the fields of the literature of his own country and from 
those of the classics off Greece and Rome. They are in the truest sense 
“Echoes from the East and the West", as he titles one of his verge 
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volumes. Sri Aurobindo Ghosh tvo has drewn the subjects for many of 
his poems from the literature and mythology of the East and of the 
West. Me. 


But the subjects of the major part of his Xnglish poems, as those of 
Rabindranath Tagore, have been spiritual devotion, religious mysticism 
and philosophical speculation. Sri Aurobindo Ghosh’s successive volumes 
of poetry constitute a record of his aspirations and quests in the. intellectual . 
and spiritual spheres. And, despite the genzinely and thoroughly national 
tone and spirit of Tagore’s literary work, his English verse, like much of 
his original work in the mother tongue, has an element of the universal 
theme appealing to the primary affections of the human heart and the 
truest and the most intimate and lofty aspirations of the human scul. 
An unmistakable earthly link and richness of imagery humanize his highest 
spiritual devotion, while a perennial meditative mood and a restless year- - 
ning of the spirit supremely elevate and cranquilize its elemental erotic 
basis, 


V. Myras AND LEGENDS 


The mythological and legendary materie s used by the Indian writers 
of English verse have been abundantly drawn from both the eastern 
and the western sources, Almost all the early experimenters wriling 
largely on. themes from the Indian history naturally embellished their 
verse with imagery and figures from the myths and legends of the 
land. 


In the first half of the nineteenth century both Kasiprasad Ghosh 
and Michael Madhusudan Dutt, with all their predilection respectively 
for the Islamic and the Christian lores, were enamoured by the lux- 
uriant richness and literary beauty of bhe myths and legends of India. 
So in the second half oi the century the poets of the Dutt Family, 
living in a thorough western atmosph2re, as much at home as in , 
England, did not neglect, but drew abundantly, upon the source of 
native mythology. Omes Chunder in many of his verse tales was 
attracted by the stirring incidents of Indian legends, which also pro. 
vided subjects for not a few of Govia Chunder’s and Greece Chun- 
der’s narratives written in quite lively measures. It is only in the 
twentieth century, in the works of Toru Dutt, Aurobindo Ghosh, and 
above all Manomohan Ghosh that an easy and spontaneous assi- 
milation and a free and happy applicasion of materials from the mytho- 
logy of the West, from those of Gresce and Rome, are successfully 
displayed in verse. Sometimes a comzron element ‘equally celebrated 
in mythologies of the Hast as of the West is melted and. fused in 
the poet’s imagination to be remoulded into a new myth. In Toru 
Dutt’s little poem The Lotus the origin of the lotus, a flower famous 
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in Indian mythology and literature, is reconceived in terms of Greek 
mythology. Cupid, the god of Love, asked Flora, the goddess of flowers, 
for & flower whieh would combine the beauby of the rose with the grace 
of the lily, Flora gave him the lotus, combining the liveliness of 
the red rose and the stateliness of the white lily. 


Both stories and characters from mythologies are freely used. The 
poets have made passing references to and employed casual images from 
such sources. Incidents from myths and legends supply materials for 
good narrative verses, Figures of divinities and legendary creations 
are sprinkled over their verse. At the early stage Indian deities and 
rituals associated with their worship were written upon wilh fervour 
and enthusiasm. Kasiprasad Ghosh wrote a verse on Saraswati, the 
Hindu goddes of learning, and Shoshee Dutt composed on the Ganges, 
the deity presiding over the sacred river. In the former’s The Moon 
in September, which is a Nature lyric, there is a direct allusion to a 
story in Indian mythology where the poet refers to the moon as 


"the region where the deities chose 
To hide their nectar from the demons fell." 


Later in the twentith century Manomohan Ghosh’s muse culls 
perpetually from the wide realms of Greek myths and classical literature, 
and sojourns ceccasionally to the rich fields of mediaeval and Biblical 
lores. In his poetry references are often made to Olympus, Iris, and 
Dido, to Procris, Evadne, and Phyllis. All sorts of figures—Adam, 
Eve and Cain, or Helen, Hector and Achilles or Arthur, Bedevere and 
Charlemagne,—all are jostling here, In describing The Rider on the 
White Horse, who obviously symbolizes Death, he mentions Pluto and 
Charon. And he shows equal skill in calling up images from Western 
mythology for the sake of comparison, The tall pine, ‘‘Atlas-like,’* 
props gloom-worlds. The mossed oak gives the poet calm, ''the sweet 
Dodonaean." The breezy birch tosses his head ''in bacchanals of 
sunshine," 


VI, Rance or EMOTION 


Though the theme of Indo-Anglian poetry is not marked by any 
remarkable richness in its variety such as is naturally found in an 
original literature, the emotional range is wide enough. All sorts of 
feelings and passions, sentiments and moods are represented herein. 
There are high strains of heroic and patriotic feelings; and there are also 
soft emotions of romantic love and devotional mysticism. Verses ringing 
with war notes of valour and defiance are produced as naively as lyrics 
breathing the tenderness of erotic sentiments, or the melancholy of 
elegiae veins, or the humility of religious moods poured down in rare 
melodies. 
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The emotion of love represented in the verses of these poets shows 
a wide range of variation from the sweetest and softest of affection to the 
highest and wildest full-blooded passion. Generally the early poems on 
this theme, with materials drawn from Indian and Islamic history, 
were of a high romantic and chivalric nature, though rather vapid and 
conventional in tone, rather hollow than deep. Kasiprasad Ghosh'a The 
Shair, Rajnarayan Dutt's Osmyn, and The Dutt Family Album contain 
many love poems of this type. A good illus-ration is provided by Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt’s The Captive Lddie, which often rises to the call 
of high romantic theme and mood. The picture of the King of Delhi 
and his captive princess from Kanouj bzing burnt voluntarily on the 
same funeral pyre, before the on-rushing of Moslem invading army under 
Mahmud of Ghazni, is drawn in colours of hish romance, 


On the other hand, recent verses on love, particularly from the pens 
of Toru Dutt and Manomohan Ghosh, are marked by tenderness of 
sentiments, sadness of tone, and haunting melody. The passion is felt 
as purely personal. Many of the lyrics in the latter’s Love Songs and 
Elegies have a delicate feeling induced by Love or Death. Soft elegiac 
longing and aching passion sustain each other: 

‘Where breathes who bloomless _eft the meadows? 

She! 

Grave, in the wintriness of thee? 

Her laughter might have thrilled the dead, 

So real she seemed, so white and red: 

Gone, and the arching world sha widows 

With me! . 

Her glorious kinsfolk, that forscox us, 

Wake: 

Bach lily, for the light's own sake, 

But she, more strong, more swift to bloom, 

Kept captive in the cold earth's £g oom, 
Will she not with the beaming crocus 
Upbreak? 

Too well thy heart, bereaved lover, 
‘Knows, 

"Tis dust that did her bloom comszose: 
And she, so vivid and so sweet, 

Is now a name, an image fleet; 

All that the stars remember of rer, 
A rose !’’ 

From erotic sentiments of a personal chsracter it is just natural to 
expand to humanitarian feelings and univsisal Jove, and hence to escape 
into spiritual devotion and mysticism. The former note is particulacly 
eyident in Rabindranath Tagore's English verse, which elevates the reader 
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above all individual and parochial sympathies to a sublime passion of 
universal love and humanism, 


And in both Tagore’s and Aurobindo Ghosh’s poetry the appeal to 
universal love and fraternity often takes up the colour and tone of high 
Spiritual ecstasy and mystic vision.: The latter's poetry fuses the finest 
strains of contemplation with an ebullent urgency of passion in rendering 
his rare and intensely mystic realizations in life fleshly and in life divine. 
His Ahana and Other Poems and Songs to Myrtilla are the utterance of 
the poet's sensitive adolescence. He speaks precociously and passionately 
of moments of elation and despair, of the earth and its invisible visitants, 
of the strange thrills of melancholy. 


Religious sentiments associated with Hindu mythology or rituals, 
Muslim fanatic fervour in spreading the faith, or Christian theology and 
scriptural literature, are expressed in many poems. Quite early Govin 
Dutt found subjects for his poetry in the picturesque elements of the 
Christian and the Hindu faiths. More than any one else he was touched 
by Christian sentiments, and be found his themes either in Christian 
theology or in narratives from the scriptures. In Sarojini Naidu's Ode 
io H.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad her references to Islam, Hinduism, 
Zoroastrianism, and Christianity seek to catch the spirit of the respective 
faiths. People of diverse religions, including those 


‘ee... Who bow to Him 


Who trod the midnight waves of Galilee” ` 
lived in perfect amity under the benign Nizam's rule. 


The sentiment that has been most inspiring to Bengalee writers of 
English verse, as to a large section of poets in the language of the land, 
is that of patriotism. It is in most cases a genuine and natural feeling, 
stimulated by the posts’ mother-country, by her present miseries and 
foreign rule, the pride in her past glory, and the high hopes in her future 
destiny, Anda rich contribution of the patriotic theme to the native 
literature has been a steady fertilising and sustaining force on these ex- 
perimenters in the foreign medium. 


Most prolific has heen the expression of the sentiments of patriotic 
devotion and valour in verse tales written on themes drawn from heroic 
episodes in Indian history, particularly from Tod’s ‘Annals of Rajasthan’. 
Shoshee Chunder Duit's The Warriors Héturn, the story of which is a 
leal taken from the same source, is written in the heroic strain. The 
codes of valour and honour are easily fit in with the Spartan spirit of Rajput 
womanhood. When the Maharaja Jaswant Sing, being defeated by 
Aurangzeb, fled for refuge to his own capital, his queen mistook him as 
returning victorious from the battle. Her expectation was to receive her 
lord in full glory of & true warrior’s return. Hence the desire for general 
jubilation in the capital to celebrate his victory. 
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“Go, greet the laurell’d vicsors home 

And bid our realms rejoice”, 
She is cut to the quick at the approach of cresping cowardice : 

"Alas! the vision mocks my sight ; - 

I see no gallant throng, 

No trophies meet my longing eyes; 

Bid cease the joyous song’’. 
But sadness soon yields to a stronger feeling of bitterness, With Spartan 
haughtiness che refuses him admittance: ‘‘This man is an imposter, for 
the brave never return in dishonour. My husband sleeps on the field of 
battle". She bursts out, driving away the coward : 

““TInnposter, hence! in other lands 

Go, draw thy coward breath". 

Hur Chunder Dutt’s Tarra Baee breathes a note of local, or rather of 
fierce tribal, patriotism. The driving inspiration is not the sense of Indian 
nationalism, for such a/feeling did not as yet grow, but purely the altach- 
ment to a principality, the Rajput’s intense devotion for his kingdom, 
with which Tod’s ‘Annals’ is full. A passage in ‘The Annals’ about the 
heroism of a Rajput princess was the source of the poet’s inspiration, and 
the poem breathes throughout the high spirit 5f Rajput valour. 

The Kingdom of Thoda was taken from prince Soortan by the Afgan 
invader Lilla. Soortan’s daughter Tarra Bcee, “stimulated by the reverses 
of her family, and by the incentives of its ancient glory, scorned the habili- 
ments and occupations of her sex, and devoted herself to manly sports and 
exercises, When princes made proposals for her hand, her answer was, 
"Redeem Thoda and my hand is thine’. Ard at last to restore her father’s 
kingdom, she, dressed as a warrior, marches into the field at the head of 
an army: 
"She sat upon her palfrey white, 
That damsel fair and young. 

And from the jewelled belt she wore, 
Her trusty rapier hung ; 

And chieftains bold, warrior3 proud, 
Around her formed a gallars crowd”. 


Omesh Chunder Dutt’s The Chief of Pokurna, the story of which is 
likewise taken from Tod’s ‘Annals’, is written in a similiar vein, and is full 
of defiance and valour, thrill and gallantry. Pokurna was a small 
principality under Marwar. Its chief defied the supremacy ofi his overlord, 
As the rebel, thinly attended, went out into tae forest for hunting, twenty- 
four armed men of Marwar lay in ambush. He was taken prisoner and 
brought captive to the court. Still undaunted, Pokurna replied that his 
gallant son would avenge his father’s fall : 

“Oh! grimly turned Pokurna's lord, 
And loud and long laughed he, 
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Then waved his hand towards the prince 
And answered loftily : 
‘I left it with my gallant son, 
Within Pokurna’s hall ; 
Tremble, false prince, for sure he will 
Avenge his father's fall’ ’’, 
The rebel was executed before sunset. There was great wailing at Pokurna. 
But the young prince with his five hundred warriors kept his solemn oath 
by fighting with haughty Marwar many 8 mortal fray: 
"Five hundred mailed warriors 
And chiefs of high emprise 
Around their youthful leader stood, 
With stern yet moistened eyes, 
They bared at once their shining blades 
And lifted them on high, ` 
And swore a deep and deadly oath 
To avenge their lord or die”. 

After the nineteenth century patriotism ss a genuine sentiment for 
poetic inspiration in this country no longer sought the vehicle of a foreign 
language, but found, in the resurgence of nationalism in the first half of 
the twentieth century, its natural expression in the native, regional 
languages of the land, Among recent generations of versifiers in English 
the earlier patriotic note of valour and defiance is hardly recaptured 
and rung. Rather these users of an alien pcetic medium reveal national- 
ism of a deeper character in their inner qualities of thought and philosophy, 
representation of and attitude to life, setting and atmosphere, elements 
and imagery invoked in their poetry, In this sense the verses of Sarojini 
Naidu and Toru Dutt, Aurobindo Ghosh and Rabindranath Tagore breathe 
truer nationalism than those ringing the heroic note composad by earlier 
versifiers like Hur Chunder, Omesh Chunder and others dealing with 
historica] themes during the last century. 

Among these recent poets Tagore perhaps has in his English verse the 
patriotic sentiment in the most pronounced form. In bringing the life of the 
rural people of his country to the western world through his poems in English, 
. he is fundamentally patriotic and the most representative national poet 
of India. And his deep love of India is more in the nature of a passionate 
worship than a mere effusion of sentiment or affection. And at its highest 
his conception cf patriotic ideals is a lofty and bold one, as be hopes for 
the dissolution of the narrower bounds of geography, race and prejudice 
with the emergence of the highest patriot establised in full integrity, 
courage and all the spiritual inheritance of a true-born cosmopolitan that 
his ideal of nationalism could conceive: 

“Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 
Where knowledge is free; 
4—9061P—IT 
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Where the:world: has not-been broken up Coe E 
By narrow domestic walls; `. 
Where words come out from the depth of truth ; 
Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection ; 
Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way 
Into the dreary desert sand of dead habit; 
: Where the mind is led forward b» Thee 
Into ever-widening thought and acticn— 
Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake,” 
In a few rare cases of Indian versifiers in English, early as well as 
late, the patriotic sentiment appears to be not perfectly native and 
natural, issuing from the blood and born of an intimate attachment to 
the soil, but seems, to be an.acquired strain of the mind, a sentiment or 
poetic mood, ab best borrowed and’ artificial, prompted by an induced 
feeling of love for and pride in.the glory of a foreign land and nation, the 
poet’s spiritual fatherland; -where he has. more or ess successfully 
naturalized himself and his sympathies. d 
. In sueh a vein Greece Chunder Dust speaks of Gibraltar with a fine 
feeling of British patriotism and a strong. sense of pride in the imperial. 
power and glory of the British Lion: | 
“That flag that here floats proud]y i in the air, 
The silent warders on the ramparts white, 
| The guns that hide in sheltered nooks from sight, 
` Or from the seaward scarp, their chosen Jair, . 
Gaze.on the waters with a steadfesb stare ; 
The rock-cut embrasures ablaze &v night, 
. The mole, the ships, the keep’s commanding height, 
All speak of stern resolve, and watchful care. 

. Fot leagued i in arms should Europe rise once more 

i To question on this steep the Lion’s reign, 

T Swift must the deadly hail of battles pour, 

. As on.the day when baffled Francz and Spain 

Beheld their vaunted ships i in flames ashore, 
Or, drifting helpless on the stcrmy main." 

. Manomohan Ghosh's. poem A Song of Britannia is the finest poetic 
expression of. British patriotism called forth by the War. Therei is the 
usual. pride i in her far-flung empire, described with all the grandeur of, the 
remote outposts : 


id 
"ar 


^ 


2 $ “Britannia wide flung 
ELM Over the globe, its halt 


Hers mea are, 

Roused ardent in her rigtt 

From Ganges utmost stream 
- Far as Canadian firs i 

And bush Australian’’, 
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But it is nob simply a boasting in Britain's imperial, power and 
military strength, but a noble eulogy-on her generosity in fighting for the 
just cause of weaker nations.. The pages of her history are full of such 
noble adventures. She now fights for Austria .as -she once : fought 
for Iberia: 

' “Britannia the sage, 
With her own history wise ; 
. The stars were her allies 
To write that ample page. 
7 ‘Twas her adventurous eyes 
EO The vantage saw, whence she 
| To this wide regency 
Through acts adventurous won: 
Which if from strife and jar 
She keep, the secret learn 
From her mild brow alone; 
How, rot the world to daunt 
Or power imperial flaunt 
She makes the queen'd earth yearn 
To serve Britannia. 
Britannia, sublime 
To flame in generous deed ; 
In others’ cause to bleed. 
So to the end of time. 
It shall be. Once she freed 
The Iberian, Wellington 
And Torres Vedras spun 
The lines of victory then. | 
Another Trafalgar 
The bleak North Seas await ; 
Where her fleet towers the main; — — .. 
Hach mighty battleship —— ^ =. .4 
Charged to the very lip. v 
With thunder. 
Dig with fate 
They loom Britannia.” 


. VII... Porric PowER E. 

The alien medium _ does: not seem to have been a.bar to or a burden 
on ‘the original poetic powers.of Indian .versifiers in English, The 
faculties of observation &nd sensation, of imagination and feeling, .are. 
to be found in full play in ‘all sorts of verse, descriptive and narrative, 
of a conerete or of a speculative nature. These poets not only -excel in’ 
the depth and intensity of emotions of a wide range, and in the soaring 
quality of their majestic vision, but they also reach a high level in poetry 
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of the realistic type dealing with the actualities of life, portrayed by 
sustained imagination, supported by close observation and keen sensibility. 
With most of them the vigour of narrative power and the hold on 
deseriptive skill are remarkable. 

Michael Madhusudan Dutt shows creat descriptive power in The 
Captive Ladie in drawing the picture of Mahmud of Ghazni's marauding 
host about to invade and ransack De.ai with its Kafir ruler. Through 
their eagerness to bid adieu to Night and to welcome the Day in anticipa- 
tion of an opportunity for carrying oub their cruel activities, the poet 
gives two pictures inextricably mixed ap: one of a romantic moon-lit 
night that lovers desire, and the other cf a blazing day with sheen of 
swords and slaughter on the field: | 

“Tomorrow—oh ! why wilt shou, Night 
Thus veil the smile of Day so bright ? 
We want not now thy Moon and Star 
In pensive beauty shrin’d afar,— 

We want not now thy pearly dew 

To dim our falchion's blood-r»d hue— 
Thy lonely breath thus passicg by. 

Like Beauty’s whispered farewell sigh : 
Go! Hie thee hence where Roenabad, 
With murmuring waters wildly glad, 
Doth woo thy stars to silver rest 

Upon its gently-heaving breast ; 

Or, where soon as the sun ha:h set, 
And dome, kiosk and minaret 

Glow with thy pale moon's gentler beam, 
Like the bright limnings of some dream, 
The lover gaily tunes his lay— 

The rosy bowers of Mosellay : 

We want thee not—the brig-test flood 
The fiery sun can ever shed 

Must blaze o'er warrior’s deeds of blood, 
And light him on whene'er he tread 
The field where foe-men fierce and brave, 
Meet, slay or win a bloody grave!” 

Greece Chunder Dutt in Fire Hvaters achieves a singular success 
in the art of description, Within the skort range of a few lines he draws 
a complete picture of the ancient forest land of india. The individual 
trees are not lost in the wood; and the genius loci or the spirit of the 
place is conveyed as powerfully as the physical features of landscape are 
rendered in their accurate details : 

“In the wild region where the mighty Sal, 
The hardy Salei, and Briarean Saj, 
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O'erhuüg with creepers of enormous bulk, ee ae 
Clothe the soft uplands, and the vales that lie 
Round the head-waters of the rapid Sone.” 


In Toru Dutt’s poetry every bit of natural description is unfailing in 
its beauty and power. In Our Casuarina Tree the opening image of 
masculine strength that the tree represents is magnificent in its gran- 
deur, and its bold vigour. and majesty are sharply. contrasted to the 
clinging dependence and parasitic nature of the reptile- like creeper that 
climbs up round its stem :. 


“Like a huge Python, € round and un 7 
The rugged trunk, indented deep with ecars 

Upto its very summit near the stars, 

A creeper climbs, in whose embraces bound 

No other tree could live.” ; 


It is this power of poetic imagination, matched with an equally: strong 
capacity for observation, which yields many purple patches and gems of 
description in the poetry of Sarojini Naidu. In her Bangle-Sellers she 
introduces a wide assortment of colours, not abstractly as white and 
blue and red, but through vividly perceived concrete images drawn liberally 
from the worlds of Nature and of Man : 


-  Rainbow-tinted circles of light”. 
“Silver and blue as the mountain-mist", 
“Some are flushed like the buds that dream 
On the tranquil brow of a wocdland stream,” 
“Some are like fields of sunlit corn.” 


Those which are meet for & bride on her bridal morning are 


...like the flame of her marriage fire; ink 
Or rich with the hue of her heart’s desire.” 


The Coromandel coast whare fishers cast their nets is reproduced here 
with all its spell of cocoanut groves and the call of the blue verge: 


“Sweet is the shade of the cocoanut glade, 
and the scent of the mango grove, 

And sweet are the sands at the full o’ the moon 
with the sound of the voices we love. 

But sweeter, O brothers, the kiss of the spray 
and the dance of the wild foam’s glee: 

Row, brothers, row to the blue of the verge, 
where the low sky mates with the sea.’’ 

Even within the artificial and induced mood of ccurt poetry to which 
species her Ode to H. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad unmistakably belongs 
there is full evidence of her power. of description in the delineation of 
Nature’s beauty which mingles in perfect harmony with the elements of 
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man-made pomp and grandeur of the princely court and the capital: the 
immemorial hills and ancient forests placed side by side with ruined forts 
and storied plains: 
‘Prince, where your radiant cities smile, 

Grim hills their sombre vigils keep, 

Your ancient forests hoard and hold 

The legends of their centuried sleep: 

Your birds of peace wets pioned float 

O'er ruined fort and storied plain." 

Manomohan Ghosh too shows the power cf observation of Nature and 
keen sensitiveness to visual and auditory impressions of colour and of 
shape, of music and of motion. His poetry is replete with i images of 
flowers and trees, of birds and butterflies, of soft beds of grass and of 
landscape vocal with songs, Often he indulges in pérsonifications of flowers 
and plants and attributes to them human attitudes and his personal 


moods : . 
“Hot rose and fainting lily" 


- ; “The tall pine Atlas-! iu! 
Props gloom ind worlds.’ . 

‘The Indo-Anglian poets show as much vigour in their narrative power 
as in their grip over description. Greece Chunder Dutt’s Fire Hunters 
offers a good illustration. In sheer speed and boldness of narration the 
account off the hare hunt in the darkness of the primeval forest at night, 
lit by the torch of the burning brand, will go credit to any twentieth 
century poet of crisp, racy narrative verse, as, “or instance, that of the fox 
hunt in Masefield’s Reynard the Fox: 


‘When near the covert side the jing'ing sound, 
Excites the timid hare, nay, bolder game, _ 
To scour the precincts, and detect the cause: 
It tempts the open, but the occult glare 
Frustrates its purpose, arid it stands agaze; 
Till a quick thwack ! delivered with just aim, 
Cuts short its blank surprise and life at once.’’ 
l —Fire Hunters 
Omesh Chunder Dutt too has strong narrative power to tell a story 
well with perfect ease, as shown in The Chief cf Pokurna, His undoubted 
talent would have found great scope in the abundant historical materials 
of India and he might have created a fine body of verse tales had he 
continued such studies in history as this virgorous narrative drawing 
its theme from Tod’s Annals. Good, rapid narrative verse has always 
audience among readers of poetry. The poet’s sure grip over the situation 
is evident in the steady progress of the narrative: 
"Ohl gaily in a golden shower 
The setting sun-light falls 
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- ^. Upon’ the: waste of glinting sand- 
Which girds Pokurna’s walls. - ~ 
Attended by a single squire 
Slow riding up the glen; 
Unconscious that his path’s beset 
By armed and desperate men, 

A brave gerfaleon on his breast, 
The sunlight gleaming brightly on 
His nodding plume and crest. 

Not clad in steel; from héad to heel 
In satin rich arrayed, . 

With his trusty sword, Pokurna's lord 
Is riding through the glade. 

To see his faleon proudly soar 

And strike, he comes so far; 

In peaceful guise he rideth on, 

Nor dreams of blood or war.” 


Shoshee Chunder Dutt’s verse tales on popular themes from Indian 
history and legends show considerable narrative power. The Warrior’s 
Relurn is a typical piece with passion and gusto in narration sustained 
all through by a strong imagination. The Rajput woman, her prestige 
and dignity offended at the inglorious return of her husband from the 
battlefield, would rather imagine her warrior as having sacrificed himself 
after a heroic fight in defence of his country. The swestest part of 
the poem is the conclusion where the poet’s high-strung imagination 
conjures up the delicate vision of her true lord who has laid his life 
in the field: 

“My warrior sleeps upon the moor, 
His soul hath soared above.” 


The poem, though derivative in respect of diction, metre, and the 
conception of the heroic soul not knowing to retrace his steps, like ‘the 
mountain torrent rushing’, is an original piece of creation by the poet’s 
imagination. 

Sarojini Naidu’s poetry though remarkable for its richness of descriptive 
beauty and power of suggestion, can, when her mood is oa, catch the 
right narrative ring. How nimbly does she reproduce the movements of the 
girls in Indian Dancers ; 


‘Now silent, now singing and swaying and swinging, 
like blossoms that bend to the breezes or showers, 

Now wantonly winding, they flash, now they falter, 
and, lingering, languish in radiant choir ; 
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Their jewel-girt arms and warm, wavering lily-long fingers 
enchant through melodious hours, 

Eyes ravished with rapture, celestially panting, 
what passionate bosoms. aflaming with fire t” 


And how direct is the narrative and deep the pathos in the tale of The 
Old Woman begging on the wayside under an azed tree: 


“A lonely old woman sits out in the street 
"Neath the boughs of a banyan tree, 
And hears the bright echo of hurrying iset, 
The pageant of life going blithely and 3eet 
To the feast of eternity, 
Her tremulous hand holds a battered white loui 
If perchance in your pity you fling her a dole ; 
She is poor, she is bent, she is blind, 
But she lifts a brave heart to the jest zf the days, 
And her withered, brave voice croons its paean of praise, 
Be th gay world kind or unkind: 
‘La ilaha illa-t-Allah, 
La üaha !lla-L Allah, 
Mihammad.ar-Rasui-Allah ."' 


THE CHANGING CONCEPT OF EDUCATION 


M. C, GHOSE 


Lecturer, Teachers’ Training Department, Calcutta University 


The process of change is the supreme reality in the Universe where 
all material bodies undergo perpetual changes. Material objects change 
under the pressure of external forces; but living bodies change on account 
of both external and internal forces. And because of the subtle play of 
the inmost force of life living bodies do not change passively like material 
objects, The inner urge of co-ordination of living bodies has a tendency 
to change organisms but what is more, it also contains a dynamic 
inclination to establish relationships with external conditions. The 
establishment of such relationships is evidently a natural goal of the 
process of coordination ; if is the way in which life struggles to achieve 
harmony in Nature. And adjustment is the condition which orga-isms 
build up when they can successfully co-ordinate with external conditions. 
The capacity to effect successful adjustments is in fact an expression of 
the capacity of making effective co-ordinations; and the power of adjust- 
ment of organisms appears palpably to be a vital trait of life. This power 
in life is intimately connected with the struggle for existence, in the sense 
that it has always been the chief agent for establishing harmonious 
relations with new conditions by effecting various suitable changes. 

Biologists suggest that the lack of intelligence is the cause of the 
extinction of a wide variety of organisms that once lived on the earth. 
The suggestion is indirectly true; it is true only because intelligence is 
known to comprise various traits of life, not excluding the one that is 
really responsible for Lhe evasion of extinction. The direct and immediate 
cause of extinction is the lack of adequate power of adjustment, which 
is essential for successful living in the everchanging world. And because 
of its biological utilities and survival values the power of adjustment in 
organisms increases as we go up the ladder cf evolution. The steadiness 
"of the gradual increase of this power throughout the whole gamut of 
evolution argues the importance of the trait for the progressive enrichment 
of life. The idea that the development of life and the increase of the 
power of making adjustments should go hand in hand has already been 
suggested; the idea of. their intimate relation is in perfect keeping with 
the concept of vital co-ordination. 

Adjustments play a tremendous role in the life of man. It is 
through adjustments which are extended to countless forms belonging to 
various phases of human existence that man organises, regulates and 
enriches his life, For our convenience we may classify all these forms 
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into (1) physical, (2) mental and (8) sccial adjustments ; they belong 
to all these phases of human life. And as man has got to offect all these 
kinds of adjustments for his healthy and harmonious living -the importance 
of the development of the ability to mzke suitable adjustments becomes 
supremely clear. Directly or indireetly education should seek to develop 
this ability in the life of man, Life has an inner force to unfold itself ; 
the drive is hereditary. But the process of unfoldment cannot proceed 
without being influenced by the environment of the organism, which may 
tend to hasten, impede or even obstruc; it. The co-ordinating urge of 
life here: comes to the rescue; it helps life to bring about a sort of 
compromise by establishing relationship with the environment, The inner 
force atid the environment are thus made to co-operate to effect the nature 
and the actual process of development of the organism. The comprehension 
of the process of education requires ac understanding of the biological 
process of development which is effec;sd by the interaction of the 
environment and the processes of unfoldment and adjustment of life; 
this is because education after all, is a trocess of development. Both the 
processes of unfoldment and adjustment are the manifestations of the 
vital urge of co-ordination of life. 

The process of unfoldment is the process of the development of the 
germs of those entities which lived as permanently co-ordinated units in 
the life of ancestors; it keeps up the continuity of the already co-ordinated 
units. And the process of adjustment, judged from the point of view 
of its functional achievements, is evidently nothing but a process of 
co-ordination; fundamentally it is the process of co-ordination which life 
adopts for establishing a harmonious relation with the environment. 

Organic development is intimate y related to the process of co- 
ordination ; all development in the werld of the living has always come 
through the process of co-ordination. Aad nor is that all; the capacity 
of organisms to co-ordinate has graduslly and systematically increased 
with the progressive development of vwheir lives. There is another trait 
which has also developed proportionately like the capacity to co-ordinate, 
along with the evolutional development of life; it is the trait of individual- 
ity in life. The primitive form of artonomy which is found associated 
even with the earliest form of life is the erude entity from which individual- ' 
ity develops more and more, in gradual stages, during the course of the 
development of life. The concept of the development of individuality 
as an ideal in the field of Education is invaluable; this is particularly true 
because life itself struggles to win individuality; it is also the ideal of 
life." The highest achievement of man is self-realization ; but self-realiza- 
tion after all, is the goal where all: the possibilities of the self have 
been converted into the actualities of life. The goal, however, is an ideal 
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which coincides with the ideal of the development of individuality. It 
is the mind of man that has made him supreme in the world of the 
living, But his development is not: yet complete; he is still in the making. 
His mind is still in the process of developnient through activities 
and experiences. The attainment of a higher and richer form of 

» consciousness is the goal towards which the mind of man tends always 
to move. Thisis how evolution is taking place in man; and man himself 
is responsible for effecting this evolution in his life,? — 

Human evolution will -continue primarily to be the evolution of 
consciousness; and it is through the evolution of his consciousness 
that man will move towards divinity. Individuality and consciousness 
are not dissimilar entities; the development of one leads: to the 
development of the other. And it is through the development of indivi- 
duality that the development of consciousness has taken place in the 
domain of ‘life; the process will continue in the life of man, "The 
concept of the development of individuality thus stands supreme in 
the field of human evolution. | 


It is true that because of an intimate relation of organic growth 
both to the ability to co-ordinate and to the development of individuality 
the concept either of the inerease of the power of adjustment or of 
the development of individuality may reasonably be accepted theoreti- 
cally, as the aim of Education. But neither of these aims is suff- 
ciently useful for its practical applications; being remote from every- 
day life these doctrines can inspire neither the educand nor the class- 
room teacher. With a view to surmounting this difficulty educationists 
seem to accept the development of individuality as the final and supreme 
aim with many other proximate aims for immediate use in the inter- 
mediate stages of Educational development, But as adequate processes 
of co-ordination can automatically increase the capacity of adjustment and 
can also effect the development of individuality, it is highly reasonable tu 
accept co-ordination as the soul of the aim of Education, | 


Considerations which lead us to accept co-ordination as the most 6 suitable 
aim .of Education, from the point of view of both theory and practice 
are numerous in number and profound in character. The comprehen- 
“sion of the reality that all forms of growth in Nature take place 
through co-ordination invites us to look upon the process of .coordi- 
nation as.the really natural process for the development of Education. 
A process ordinarily works for achieving an end which is generally related 
only indirectly to the process so that the means and the end of a 
process do not indicate identical elements. But the process of co ordi- 
nation works to bring about the existence of new entities in life, which are 
nothing but newly co-ordinated units. The natural process of co-ordination 
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in life thus, in a sense, works for its cwa sake; ib works to elaborate 
life by enriching its own existence, 

Life progresses by the formation of new units of co-ordination effected 
by the vital urge of eo-ordination. Education being a biological process 
similarly proceeds with the proeess of co-ordination for the creation of 
co-ordinated units of educational matter, whieh signify the development of 
Education. The concepts of the process of co-ordinati:n and of its crea- 
tions of co-ordinated units are therefore extremely significant in the 
field of Education for they reveal to us not only the most natural 
aim of Education but tells us also as to how to attain this end in the most 
natural way. 

From the point of view of traditional ideas Education should. seek 
the development of knowledge, skill, culture, discipline, happiaess, 
morality, valuable social traits and the like. And as the aim of Edu- 
cation at any and every stage is always concerned with the develop- 
ment of one or more of these they are generally known as the imme- 
diate aims of education. The process of co-ordination for cbvious 
reasons is undoubtedly the best method for the achievement of these 
goals; it is the most effective and natural method for the synthetic 
development of all these traits and qualities. But all of them cannot be 
developed through class-room teaching; many of them need sociai parti- 
cipation for their adequate growth by co-ordination, 

Education touches the life of man at every point of its existe ice 
and as such its proximate aims are numerous and different in different 
stages of human life. It is true that the diversity of ideas regarding 
the aim of Education is enormously Giminished if we agree to have 
two sets ofl—proximate and ultimate—aims of Education. The co-ordi- 
national aim definitely does away with the necessity of having differeat 
aims of Education in different stages of human life; the aim is valu- 
able for alk the stages. And it is admirably suitable also for being 
accepted as the ultimate aim of Education. 

The natural drive which moves man to frame the structure of his 
Education by acquiring and accumulaticg knowledge and information 
frorn the experiences of life is the same which evolved and perfected 
his limbs and organs. Prop:nsities which effect the development of both 
the mind and the body, derive their life and strength from the same basic 
and biological urge of vital co-ordination. And since development is addi- 
tion the urge effects all forms of development, physical as well as mental, 
by its own syathetic process of co-ordination. Education thus in its true 
perspective now stands revealed. The icea that there is nothing artificial 
about Education becomes then conspicuously cléar. Education, thus, is 
obviously seen to be a biological process for securing natural development 
which life in general seeks to achieve. The most basic theory of life, 
in this way, becomes the most fundamenial theory of Education. Educa- 
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tion, after all, is a concern of life itself; there is no phase of human life, 
which is unassociated with considerations of Education. Life and Educa- 
tion run together in human existence. 

Apart from these immediate aims there should exist, Educationists 
suggest, a Supreme aim of education, which should be considcred the 
final goal of all educational processes and endeavours. The concept of 
co-ordination suggests that the development of the power of co-ordina- 
tion, which life itself struggles to achieve should be the ultimate aim 
of Education. Education thus expedites the natural growth of the most 
basic biological trait of life. 

To establish all forms of adequate, correct and useful co-ordinations 
necessary in the individual and social life of man should be the aim 
of Education. And for the development of all these in human life 
we are to depend upon the process of co-ordination. To the pertinent 
question as to what will constitute the correctness and adequacy of 
co-ordinations the real answer is that here we are to depend upon our 
healthy traditions that have grown throughout the ages as our guide. 
There will still exist rooms for the invitation of new concepts and 
fresh ideals from experiments and experiences of human life. There 
is another idea which is vitally significant regarding co ordinations in the 
field of Education. All such eo-ordinations should be properly formed; 
and for the formation of systematic co-ordinations the elements that 
are fo be adjoined to the previous unit must not be widely different 
in complexity. Co-ordination as a synthetic process for development 
works by absorbing only coherent elements in gradual degrees. Co-ordina- 
tions effected only in this way are real, stable and proper; and only 
such co-ordinations ean secure growth. 

Systematic, adequate and natural co-ordinations mean growth, When 
however, co-ordinations take place haphazardly by absorbing indifferent 
elements they become unbalanced and worthless although they grow in 
magnitude; they may even develop traits that are akin to monstrosities. 
in the world of life. Such unnatural co ordinations, conspicuously found 
in learning by cramming are grotesque and dangerous in. the field of 
Education. Knowledge becomes power only when it is co-ordinated 
properly and naturally to become a part of the life of the educand. 
Comenius suggested the concept of his ''Pansophia" or Universal 
Wisdom by reducing to a system all collected human knowledge regarding 
God, Nature and Art, for the progress of humanity.* Comenius virtually 
wanted to co-ordinate the highest form of wisdom from the most important 
branches of human knowledge. 

The idea that the mere addition of fresh loads of unworthy or 
unconnected materials, ideas and notions cannot effect true development, 


3 Vide The Great Didactics of Comenius (Keatinge's Edition), pp. 30-86, 
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although it may increase the bulk of the original entity, is specially 
valuable for practical purposes in the fieli of Education. ‘Ihe concept 
of cofordination clarifies the idea as to why the characteristic traits of 
all the stages of human development should be considered valuable for 
the educational development of individuels belonging to these stages. 
A knowledge of these characteristics helps the Educator to form better 
and more systematic co-ordinations that are necessary for such develop- 
ments. The concept of co-ordination furthermore, tells us convincingly 
as to why play, interest and the like are sc valuable for the development 
of Education; they are valuable because they help the formation of 
necessary co-ordinations in natural ways. 

"Modern Education should exclusively adopt the method of co- sidination 
not only for the growth of knowledge of she educand out also for his 
all-round development. Social entities which permeate the life of man 
and make it seek progress and development are all mental entities 
c"oated either consciously or unconsciously by the process of co-ordination. 
Human struggle for building up consciously some of these valuable- traits 
and entities may broadiy be taken as Education. Education thus, is 
responsible not only for the communicaticn of information and skill 
bub also for the formation of man's attitude of life, emotional balance 
and all other mental characteristics and traits which are distinctly 
human. The role of the process of co-ordination in the field of Education 
is thus infinitely significant. Only natural, proper and systematic 
co-ordinations are valuable from the point of view of Education; only 
such co-ordinations can make Education creative. 

The new aim of Education then means that through the process 
of coordination knowledge, skill, ideas, attitudes and ‘in fact all necessary 
qualities and qualifications are to be made the natural possessions of the 
educand so that he may use and utilize them as his own organs. 
The gradual growth of such possessions goes to develop various mental 
capacities and causes the development of individuality; it also increases’ 
the power of adjustment which is really zhe increase of the capacity 
for making conscious co-ordinations. 
^. Being based upon the process by which Nature seeks to establish 
various forms of growth the coordinationa] aim of Education may be 
considered the only basic aim of Education according to Nature. The 
aim furthermore, speaks not only of the corditions of progressive growth 
but also suggests the method by which these conditions may be realized; ` 
The aim signifies then, the end as well as the means of achieving 
ib. An aim which offers us an ideal and tells us moreover, of the 
procedure by which we can move towards the goal to realize it is 
certainly, unique for its values, 

The co-ordinational sim of Education conceives Education as a 
gradually integrating and continuous process much like the process 
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of continuity in organic Nature, The aim evidently, derives ita idea and 
Inspiration from Nature; and Cieero was right when he suggested that 
man could never go astray by following Nature.’ 


Although Edueation stands fundamentally for development it com- 
prises both conservative and creative tendencies. And beeause of the 
natural correlation between individual and social developments of man 
even the conservative tendencies of Education are often based upon 
creative activities. For the continuity of the conditions of educational 
development already achieved by man Education must start anew in 
every generation to create individual developments. The conservation 
of traditional Education even is effected through creative activities in 
individual lives. . Education in the life of man is truly eternal, 


Dewey broaches a number of criteria of good aims in general. 
He is reluctant to call an aim a true aim if it is imposed from outside. 
A good aim he suggests, should grow out of existing conditions; it 
should never be fixed, but should be quite flexible.5 The co-ordina- 
tional aim of Elucation according to these standards is extremely 
effective and sound. 


It is true that certain notions regarding the nature of Education 
have immensely influenced the practice of Education and the formation 
of the ideas of the aims of Education. Although most of these notions 
have helped the development of Educational literature and have in an 
indirect way brought about Educational progress by the introduction 
of new spirits and fresh interests for practical educational activities 
mto the field of Education they have become instrumental in creating 
faulty concepts and wrong methodologies in Education. Dewey has indicated 
the baneful effects of a good many of these erroneous notions in the 
field of Education. The acceptance of the concept of Education he 
suggests, either as a preparation or as an unfoldment has been as 
unhappy as the acceptance of the idea of Education as the training 
of cartain intrinsic powers through repeated exercises. The vigorous 
arguments which Dewey advances as to how these concepts have been 
detrimental to the interest of Education are profoundly reasonable. 
The concept of preparation makes both the teacher and the taught 
think only of the future and make them eallously unmindful of the 
creative possibilities cf the present. The concept of unfoldment from 
within considers the process of development as a pre-planned 
procedure which ignores the interaction of the internal tendencies of 
the organism and the environment, And the concept of Education as 
the training of inherent powers through repetitions ignores the creative 


4 Cited by Comen'us ; Vide “The Great Didactics of Comenius” (Keatinge's Edition), 
Cb. XIV; §7. 
$ John Dewey-~Democracy and Education, pp. 117-29, 
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power, initiative and adaptability of the mind of man.* The concept of ço- 
ordination as the aim of Education does not suffer from any of these defects ; 
being based upon the co-ordinating activities of the mind of man this 
aim on the other hand, positive y fulfils all the conditions that are 
found lacking in the cases mentioned previously, The co-ordinational 
aim of Education insists upon the need cf focussing our attention on 
the present and its possibilities; and as the urge of co-ordination 
according to this theory, creates all traits, characteristics and possessions 
by its interaction with the environment it naturally develops the creative 
power of the educand. -Al enrichments coi Education grow out of its 
creativeness, 

Dewey finds.fault with the Herbartian theory of the growth of 
knowledge for not putting needful emphasis upon constant changes 
and ‘nteractions taking place during the process of development through 
experiences.’ The criticism is exceedingly interesting from the point 
of view of the process of co-ordination. The development of knowledge 
takes place not by the process of mere addition of new elements to 
the old body of knowledge or by their mechanical linking; it is created 
by the organic proc-ss of coordination which changes and orients the 
entire old store of knowledge every time a new unit is co ordinated 
to ib, And the idea of this continuous reconstruction of experiences 
is valuable in the field cf Education. 


8 Ibid., pp. 69-0. 
T Ibid, p 93 .. 


WORDSWORTH'S PHILOSOPHICAL POETRY : 
ITS PROBLEMS 


KALYAN KUMAR CHATTERJEE, M.A. 
Lecturer in English, Jangipur College 


Can we separate Wordsworth the poet from Wordsworth the moralist 
and philosopher? The question has gained momentum since Matthew 
Arnold proclaimed that Wordsworth’s greatness as a poet should be 
assessed in independence of his philosophy. Mr. Eliot a very logical 
thinker, deprecates the attitude as ‘critical eclecticism’ and implies that 
not much of Wordsworth’s greatness will remain if we separate his 
poetry from his interests and beliefs. Then he goes on in his usually 
terse and aphoristic manner to suggest that Wordsworth’s greatness among 
the nineteenth century poets is precisely due to his having held some 
positive opinions. Thus the critical mentor of the present century has 
come out to stand opposite to his nineteenth century predecessor and 
this important controversy gives us an occasion to clarify our doubts 
in regard to both the standpoints. 

Matthew Arnold is certainly right in criticising Leslie Stephen who 
argues that Wordsworth’s poetry is precious because his philosophy 
is precious. The Wordsworthians, of whom Leslie Stephen was one, 
would judge his poetry by the quality of the philosophy expressed in a 
particular poem forgetting the claims of literary judgement, Matthew 
Arnold quite effectively hits out at this Victorian cant, but he goes 
to the opposite extreme: ‘‘In Wordsworth’s case, at any rate, we cannot 
do him justice until we dismiss his formal philosophy". And he objects 
against the attempt at reducing such a fine poem on the Immortality 
Ode into philosophic terms. 

Arnold is England’s one of the most judicial critics and most of 
us wil agree with him when he rates Wordsworth’s shorter pieces 
as his best on the count of the unashamed Naturalism expressed 
therein Arnold's position may be stated thus: ‘What give charm to 
Wordsworth’s successful poetry are the deep, broad Naturalism, the 
wealth of physical sensations he can draw on at will, the spontaneity 
of expression and deep fine blending of feeling, emotion and mystery 
which produces the natural supernaturalism of Wordsworth’s poetry, The 
balance is lost when the philosopher and the moralist intrude and, 
consequently, Wordsworth’s poetry loses its appeal’, 

This sort of arguing is, however, begging the question all the while. 
It is often said that the most successful parts of The Prelude, e.g., 
the first two books, are so because Wordsworth there gives a freer 
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play to his childhood experiences and holds in check the tendency towards 
abstract argument. But this is fundamentally a misconception. The 
same Wordsworth is writing the earlier books of The Prelude as the one who 
is writing the latter books, . Besides, the philosophic and interpretative 
mind is obviously there “in the earlier. books and the individual poems 
where a mature Wordsworth is assessing end reviewing his past experiences. - 
The philosophic mind arranges and connects the experiences and informs 
thern by faith. The philosophic background of his mind is an inseparable 
constituent of his Poetry, | | 


Wordsworth in fact, was really attempting at philosophic poetry 
of epie proportions to be composed of his experiences and ideas and 
beliefs. The central aim of Wordsworth’s poetry is clearly Brought out 
by the introductory, lines to The Excursion 


‘On man, on nature, and on human life’, ato. 


The apparently disconnected lyrics . and narrative : poems may be 
likened to digressions into legends and myths which the epic poets so 
often resort to. They record his emotionci history, ane 


What- prevented him from achieving complete success as a philosophical 
poet? Here we come to the consideration of the problem of Wordsworth’s 
poetry. The fallacy that Arnold commits is a fallacy most of the 
readers of Wordsworth are liable to because - they overlook the problem 
of Wordsworth’s poetry. The problem that faced him was the apes 
of transmuting his philosophy into poesy. In order to do that, 
Wordsworth’s case especially, it was neecesary that the philosophy must 
be shown to be informed by feeling and emotion. As long as he was 
sustained by a rich background cf actual emotions experienced, the 
problem was immediately solved. The faith of Wordsworth there is success- 
fully transposed into terms of feeling and emotion and such writing 
quite satisfies Arnold. Thus in the first few books of The Prelude 
where Wordsworth was drawing on the rich background of childhood 
experiences, or in the individual lyrics end narrative poems which rose 
from actual experiences, the poetic expression is not clogged by philosophy, 
but heighteried by it. Even there, however, the tendency exists, the poet 
often descends into direct statement of his creed instead of supporting: 
it by an objective set-of feeling and emotion. 


In order to convince the imagination the poet must show that his faith 
is a gradual development of his experiznce—not one imposed upon it. 
Looking at some shorter poems of Wordsworth we are astonished to see 
that Wordsworth could rise to the task magnificently well. A poem like 
‘Tintern Abbey’ should serve as a model fcr the kind of poetry Wordsworth 
was writing. The poem is not & cold preaching and the philosophy of the. 
poem comes on the wings of a set of living memories and emotions, 
Here Wordsworth's awareness of the spirit behind nature is not a mere 
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verbal statement, but the compelling impression left upon by the uis 
and spontaneous language of the senses’! 

The Immortality Ode.is a stil more remarkable example of how 
effectively Wordsworth could transmute ideas into poetry when he 
charged thém with the heat and fervour of his emotive being. The 
philosophy that the poem contains may be reduced to the Platonic theory 
of Pre-Existence. The creed has its importance in the history of 
Wordsworth’s mental growth. But what is important for readers of 
poetry is not the particular philosophy in itself, but its emotional absorption 
info the poem-—its poetic transmutation. The poem is a remarkable 
achievement of Wordsworth as a philosophical poet in the. true sense 
of the term. As in the Tintern: Abbey, so also here the human qualities 
of memory and faith are harmoniously blended within the texture of the 
poem. The Platonic shadowy recollections, for example, are made 
deft use of in the living context of his own remembered experience. 

What is so successfully done in these two shorter pieces is imperfectly 
done in the longer ones, The Prelude and The Excursion, Throughout 
them we have the tantalizing succession of inspired mental history by 
passages of dull disquisition of sermons cast in verse. Throughout them 
we witness Wordsworth falliag short of the prescription Coleridge made 
in respect of The Excursion that it should have the passion of poetry and 
the arrangement of philosophy; and he drags in his reason, isolated as 
if often is, under the pretext of correcting and explaining the reports of 
the senses. That is why Lowell says that Wordsworth seems ‘to have 
forgotten the potent spell-word which makes the particles cohere’. This 
cohesive spell-word is very often present in the first tvo books of 
The Prelude where his childhood memories of mystic communion with 
nature imparts all intensity to what he has to say, bub in the latter books 
of The Prelude and in The Excursion, where Wordsworth is no longer 
drawing upon his rich memories and where reason haa to a great extent 
played its lone task, it is only intermittently present. 

As Wordsworth advanced in his poetic career he had to increasingly 
face a twofold problem which had been operating throughout his poetic 
career and which finally put a dead-stop to his poetical powers. 
Wordsworth was the victim of his own theory of poetic composition— 
that of ‘emotion recollected in tranquillity. Strictly speaking an emotion 
cannot be recollected’ in tranquillity and if is a psychological fallacy. 
What one can recollect is only the impression of that emotion. One 
cannot enter into the white heat of an emotion in the absence of the 
circumstances that gave its birth. That is why Wordsworth often fails 
to revive his emotions and consequently declines into mental bombast, 

Secondly, Wordsworth’s mind fixed into a form by 1808 and under- 
went no dynamism since then: ''He was isolated into a feeling of his 
prophetic character". The kind of genius he had couid express itself 
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only through forms of experience and fact. The kind of philosophy he 
intuitively conceived in the very dawn of nis consciousness was a natural 
growth and-his indoctrination by German transcendentalists cast a hard 
crust of dogma and doctrine over it. As he slowly lost his power of 
drawing on his wealth: of living memories and experiences, his emotional 
background was considerably drained out and the vaccum could only be 
filled by German transcendentalism stuffed into his brains by Coleridge. 
This is responsible for his finally abandoning The Reciuse. 

1t is, indeed, a disappointing literary spectacle to witness Wordsworth, 
the first after Milton to create great philosophical poetry, withering, 
like Milton, as he aged, into pedantry and dullness, 


-= THOMAS PAINE AND YOUNG BENGAL 
ÁsHOKE MUSTAFI 
Maulana Azad College, Calcutta 


_ Students of the history of Bengal will be highly interested to 
learn that Thomas Paine, author of ‘The Age of Reason’, made 
a genuine and lasting contribution to the cause of Bengali 
Renaissance. Indeed, it is something of a revelation to us now. 
Evidence, so far collected from various sources, firmly establishes the 
fact that he was largely responsible for the growth of a new 
radicalism in Bengal during the nineties. Paine greatly influenced 
social thought in Bengal in the face of total blasphemy and 
continued resistance from the camp of reaction. Young Bengal 
truly owed a great deal to this foreign free thinker for a certain 
anti-authoritarian and rationalistic outlook in the sphere of social 
thinking. | 

Paine’s "The Age of Reason’ brought about a virtual revolu- 
tion in the field of religious thought in France and England. It 
raised a storm of disapproval in both the places, because it sought 
to discredit authority and tradition outright. But it created quite 
a sensation among the enlightened sections of the people as it openly 
upheld the cause of free thinking. The cause of reason and justice 
found in him an able champion, at a crucial moment of history. 
But the influence of the look was by no means regional. Paine's 
‘The Age of Reason’ was no less enthusiastically received in Bengal 
as it really met the intellectual demands of the time. In fact, it 
caused a great ferment among Young Bengal. Traditionalists of the 
soil, however, did not find much favour with it. It shocked them 
profoundly ; ‘The Age of Reason’ came in for a good deal of abuse at 
the hands of these men who were greatly obssesed with old ideas 
and institutions. The book openly challenged the validity of accepted 
social systems and alarmed the prejudices of orthodox men in the 
country. Soit is not at all surprising that repeated attempts would 
be made to suppress it. It had undoubtedly a whole some effect 
on mén’s approach to social problems and it enjoyed immense 
popularity tog. Otherwise it would have been useless for the social 
teáctionaries of the time to devote so much of attention to an 
alien tract, for its own sake. There is little doubt that it succeeded 
in intellectually provoking the educated community of Bengal which 
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was developing a steady awareness of the changing modern world. 
It surely paved the way for the great Reniassance of the last century. 

Paine's "The Age of Reason’ appeared in Bengal exactly at 
a time when the enlightened student zommunity was becoming 
gradually disgusted with the stagnant ani corrupt state into which 
her society had fallen. It seriously questoned the validity of archaic 
religious ideas and outworn social institutions. It sought to justify 
everything in terms of reason and intellect. These young social 
thinkers put orthodoxy clearly on the defensive. The position they 
took was both revolutionary and critical. 

We have evidence to point out that the social reactionaries of 
the time fought these extraneous currenis of ultra-radicalism and 
anti-authoritarianism, tooth and nail: They did not want that the 
social balance should be upset to their disadvantage. They tried 
hard to maintain the old sense of values. They traced the origin 
of this new rationalism to the tradition of the French Revolution 
and English Radicalism and branded it as a purely foreign import. 
They endeavoured to show that this new verspective was an obstacle 
in the way of proper appreciation of the <ld-world values. Curiously 
enough, the more these extraneous influences were counteracted, the 
more the younger generation drew heavily frcm it. 

"The Age of Reason’ attracted a wide reading public m Bengal 
at that time. ‘Bacon, Hume and Tom Faine became the favourite 
authors of the students'.' Fed on these authors as they were, they 
developed a new angle of vision. Chiely due to a rationalistic 
fervour, they vehemently opposed false soc.al systems. They imbibed 
a certain materialistic objectivity of  outlock from these authors. 
Moreover they had the previlege of sitting at the feet of Derozio, 
and of drinking deep from his learning. Inspired by the great. 
master, they besame thorough-going  individualists. Their fresh 
acquaintance with the Western Literature, Science and Philosophy 
provided them with new equipments for thinking and viewing problems 
of society. ‘The Samachar Darpan’ reates a story about the 
eagerness of the Hindu College students for studying Paine’s work. 
An Indian book-seller indented one hundred copies of Paine’s “The 
Age of Reason’ and advertised them for sale at one rupee per copy. 
But such was the demand for the book that he sold them for 
five rupees per copy.^ ‘‘Some one soon efter took the trouble to 
translate some part of "The Age of Reason’ into Bengali and to 


1 Presidency College Register (1927), p. 8. 
2 History of Pohtical Tl oughi by B Mazumder pag” 83, 
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publish in the Provakar’’.* The Calcutta Christian Observer wrote, 
'"Hume's works were then read with avidity, also Tom Paine’s 
"The Age of Reason’ for a copy of which eight rupees were offered 
by some of the pupils’’.* All these things go to prove what tremend- 
ous popularity the book enjoyed in Bengal during those days. It 
had the strongest appeal to the imagination of the local people 
as is proved by the hot sales it made. Again its speedy rendering 
into Bengali conclusively proves the eagerness of the younger genera- 
tion to get readily acquainted with Paine’s ideas. Tt created quite 
a stir amidst the intellectual circle of the then Bengal. It opened up 
new vistas for learned people. The name of this forbidden classic 
was on the lips of every thinking man of our country." The 
book spread like wild fire among the native students and scholars 
and Dr. Duff, finding that it was a great obstacle in the path of 
converting the Hindus, bought all the copies that were in the 
market, piled them in the street and made a bonfira of them, but 
Hindus reprinted the book and distributed it among themselves’’.® 
This bonfire is highly significant. It is clear that interested quarters 
failed to suppress the book in spite of their best efforts. It moved 
many of the Hindu intelligentsia to serious thought. They began 
to apply their minds to the current social problems. They strove 
to change the existing social set-up in order to ensure the rule of 
reason and justice. ‘They fervently tried to introduce an element 
of free-thinking in every sphere of our social life. The young 
minds of Bengal felt a kind of intellectual affinity and comrade- 
ship with Paine, for the very good reason that both stood for the 
same cause, that is, giving a lie to pernicious ideas of society and 
religion. 

These young liberals of Bengal tried to shake the faith of the 
people in orthodox religious ideas, meaningless social formalities and 
corrupt social institutions. They were of opinion that these hitherto, 
seriously impeded social progress. Here Paine's influence on them 
was decisive and direct in character. The over-zealousness of the 
Missionaries of Bengal had a natural reaction in this new 
rationalistic spirit of the educated people. The contempt for 
priestcraft and the demand for a liberal interpretation of Christianity 
Were growing steadily on our soil. Revelation was singled out by 


3 Ibid 
4 Calcutta Christian Observer, August, 1882. ~ 
5 India and her people, Swami Abhadanande, page 197. 
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the rising intellectuals for attack. Blind Zaith was severely ridiculed. 
Because mystery and miracle were supposed to be the chief enemies 
of a just religions order, Paine urged his readers to accept only 
those ideas which were put to test. Therefore, it is quite likely 
that Christianity should be re-examined by these educated people. 
“The influence of the Europeans, whom they looked up to with 
most respect was decidedly anti-Christian......and it is notorious that 
their notions of the religion of Jesus were drawn chiefly from 
Paine's "The Age of Reason’ and the pages of Gibbon and Hume 
ee portrait of Paine and Cobbet’’.* Dr. Duff is quoted somewhere 
as lamenting the spread of Paine’s heretical ideas in the minds of 
yonng Bengalees.  ''Here the evil genius of Paine was- again 
resuscitated. Passages from his ‘The Age of Reason’ were often 
translated verbatim into Bengali and inserted in the newspapers’’.’ 
The wrath of the Missionaries naturally fell on Paine. In order 
to counteract his influence, they even thought to introduce the 
Bible as a text book and as a corrective for the schools in Bengal. 

However, the fact remains that Paine rescued the minds of 
young Bengal from the dead-weight of tradition. ‘“‘The Age of 
Reason’’ was largely instrumental in advancing the cause of free 
thinking in 19th century Bengal. To-day there is no doubt that 
he substantially contributed to the growth of a liberal and 
humanitarian outlook -in this country. This ardent advocate of 
reason imparted to us s new parspective and for this we should. 
ever remain grateful to him. There is n» denying tha fact that 
Thomas Paine has a definite place of his own in the intellectual 
history of modern Bengal. Indeed his forbidden classic effected a 
silent revolution in the world and our thought. 


6 The Calcutta Review, 1852, Vol. 17, January to Jena, page 854. 
7 Quoted by S. C. Sanyal, in his ‘History of whe Press in India'—The , Calcutta 
Review, January, 1911, page 28. 


. THE REHABILITATION OF A NATION 


Amrit Kumar Biswas 
Professor, Sripat Singh College, Jiaganj (Murshidabad) 


“We have come to you just as we would go to Jesus if he were 
still on the earth and ask him to teach us.”! Who can command 
such absolute surrender in this age of materialism? Or is it ever 
possible for modern people to flock to a man only to be taught the 
way to a realisation of God? Yet precisely it did happen in the case 
of Swami Vivekananda when in 1894 some American ladies sought him 
out, ''& regal, majestic figure, vital, forceful, dominant, and at the 
first sound of the voice, a voice all music," And certain professor, 
while introducing the Swami to the president of the Parliament of Religions, 
wrote of him that 'fhe had found this unknown Hindu monk ‘more 
learned than all our learned men put together'.'!^ What a strange 
working of ‘Maya’, The West had to swallow the unfortunate statement 
of Macaulay made in the thirty’s of the last century to the effect that 
a shelf in the library of an Englishman was worth the whole accumulated 
wisdom of the East, Whatever might be the motives, Macaulay did 
not seem to have done the least justice to the Indian intellect. Since 
then this attitude, that the English being a superior race had the 
divine nght to rule the Indians as they liked, prevailed on the English 
in one way or the other while suppressing every Indian demand towards 
self-government. Happily, half a century later the opinion of Macaulay, 
had been revised by ihe cousin-nation across the Atlantic. The Critic 
an American newspaper, recorded in its issue of October 7, 1898: 
“Perhaps the most tangible result of the congress (religious) was the 
feeling it aroused in regard to foreign missions. The impertinence of 
sending half-educated theological students to instruct the wise and 
erudite Orientals was never brought home to an English-speaking audience 
more forcibly. It is only in the spirit of tolerance and sympathy that 
. we are at liberty to touch their faith and the exhorters? who possess 
these qualities are rare, It is necessary to realize thai we have quite 
as much to learn from the Buddhists as they from us, and that only 
through harmony can the highest influence be exerted.’ The Wisconsin 
State Journal observed in November 21, 1898: '"The lecture at the 
Congregational Church (Madison) last night by the celebrated Hindu 
monk, Vivekananda, was an extremely, interesting one, and contained 


1 Inspired Talks, 4th Hd.—Vivekananda, p.93 (Ch. The Master by M.C.F,) 


1° [bid (Introductory Narrative by S.E. W.) 
2 Dharmapala, the Buddhist monk and Vivekananda, 
3 The Complete Works, Vol. 8, Vivekana nda. 
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much of sound philosophy and good religion, Pagan though he be, 
Christianity may well follow many of his teachings.’’‘ 

One of the benefits that India derived from Swami Vivekananda 
is her great rehabilitation in the eyes ofthe West. True, the discovery 
of India was begun a century earlier zy the Westerners themselves 
in ancient civilization stored in Sanskrit literature. Vivekananda’s, 
however, is the. first instance that any Indian in modern times stood 
on his feet to declare solemnly to the world at large that India is 
not poor in every respect, that, in spiritual wisdom she is superior to 
the West, And in this regard ab least she can lead the materialist 
West, and very well feel proud of it. 

Even more important, perhaps, is his work for the rehabilitation 
of the Indians, the common people, in the history and culture of 
their land. His love for the country ana the people at large can never 
be exceeded, ‘‘And where are they through whose physical labour only 
are possible the influence of the Brahmana, the prowess of the Kshatriya, 
and the fortune of the Vaisya? What is their history, who, being the real 
body of the society, are designated, at all simes, in all countries, as ‘they 
——the base-born’? For whom kind India prescribed the mild punishment, 
‘cub out his tongue’, ‘chop off his flesa', and others of like nature, 
for such a grave offence as any attempj on their part to gain a share 
of the knowledge and wisdom  monopolised by her higher classes— 
those ‘moving corpses’ of India and the ‘beasts of burden’ of other 
counitries—the Shudras, what is their lct in life?” 

Who are these Shudras? Traditional views put a Shudra in the 
lowest stratum of society. He is forbidden to amass wealth. By his 
touch everything becomes unclean and impure. So unholy is he that 
water brought by him will not be accepted by any householder in the 
higher strata. The latter will not travel in his company lest he should 
make himself unholy. He not allowed 39 hear the sacred texts, And 
if he disobeys he ‘shall have his ears filled with molten tin or lac; 
if he recites the Veda, his tongue shall be cut off; and if he remembers 
it, he shall be dismembered’.® 

Whence this predicament of the Shudras? “‘We read always our 
own menfaliby into. that of these ancient forefathers.” Whereas the ` 
reference to the orders in the Purusha Shukta of the Veda is symbolic,® 
it is generally sought to explain the caste, which is not symbolic 
but conventional, as being divinely ordained by tracing its origin to 
the Shukta, since Vedas, to the Hindu, are divinely revealed truths. 
The symbolic four orders in the Veda are ''the Divine as knowledge 


4 Ibid, 
5 Modern India, Vivekananda. Or The Complete Works, Vol. 4. 
$ The Caste and the Structure of Society, S. R. Masany (The Legacy of India, edited 
by Garratt), . 
: ane Pomen Cycle, Shri Aurobindo, p. &. 
id, 
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in man, the Divine as power, the Divine as production, enjoyment 
and mutuality, the Divine as service, obedience and work.’’ Out of 
this idea developed social order based on temperament. Thus the 
symbolic stage led to the ‘typal’, the marked feature in which is the 
idea of social honour!: ‘‘the honour of the Brahmin which resides 
in purity, in piety, in a high reverence for the things of the mind 
and spirit and a disinterested possession and exclusive pursuit of learning, 
and knowledge; the honour of the Kshatriya which lives in courage, 
chivalry, strength, a certain proud self-restraint and self-mastery, nobility, 
of character and the obligation of that nobility; the honour of the 
Vaishya which maintains itself by rectitude of dealing, mercantile fidelity, 
sound production, order, liberality and philanthropy; the honour of 
the Shudra which gives itself in obedience, subordination, faithful service, 
a disinterested attachment.'!! Then followed the conventional stage 
of social divisions ‘‘when external supports, the outward expressions of 
the spirit or the idea become more important than the ideal, the 
body or even the clothes more important than the person."!? The 
original Purusha Shukta has nothing to explain the status of the different 
orders or varnas or castes. It is the definite creation of the later 
literature (Dharmashastras and the Puranas) by the deliberate misinter- 
pretation of it.’* The political and social changes might have warranted 
it, hardening it to heredity and endogamy; but the opportunity had, 
unfortunately, been seized to impress upon the people of the divine 
origin of the Caste. 

True to himself, Swami Vivekananda understood that this notion 
after exhausting its role as protector of society, if at all, during the 
medieval period was filling the society with its stench. He travelled 
widely, making intimate acquaintance with the people, from the Himalayas 
to the Kanya Kumari, from Gujarat to the Kamaksha. These extensive 
tours brought home to him the utter ignorance -of the people, to whom 
caste (hereditary) is sanctioned by religion, ‘‘In religion", he declared, 
‘there is no caste; caste is simply a social institution.’’* Religion has 
two parts, one ceremonial and the other spiritual, Monks who renounce 
the world, study the spiritual portion of religion or what is called the 
theology. There is no caste among them as they are outside the 
society. The ceremonial part refers to the social man and as caste 
is a social phenomenon the religious ceremony performed by such man 

9 Sattvadhiko brahmanah syat  ksstriyastu rajodhikah tamodhikobhaved vaisya 

gunasamyattu sudrata—quoted in Religion and Society by Radhakrishnan. 

10 Sister Nivedita translates caste, which aecording to her is of Portuguese origin, as 

honour (The Web of Indian Life). 

1 The Human Cycle. 

13 Ibid, 

1 S. R. Masany (The Legacy of India). 

M The Complete Works, Vol. 1, p. 20. 


15 The word sannyasin means divine outlaw. (Caste, Culture, and Socialism, 
Vivekananda, p. 38). 
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is also affected by the idea of caste. Hence the confusion among the 
ignorant mass of people, which Swamiji bried his best to remove. Castes 
are many and they vary from one plaes to another in India, Therefore 
"various are the customs all over Indis: but they are local."  ''. . local 
customs are infinite and contradictory ; which are we to obey, and which 
nob to obey? The Brahmana in Southern India, for instance, would 
shrink in horror at the sight of another Brehmana eating meat; a Brahmana 
in ‘the North thinks it most glorious anc holy thing to do —he kills goats 
by the hundred in sacrifice.”!® So ''th» greatest mistake made is, the 
ignorant people always think that this local custom is the essence of 
our religion.’’?” 

Vivekananda realised that divinity within man must be brought 
home to the common folk in order to siamp out permanently the deep- 
rooted samskaras (superstitions). He prozeeded therefore to rehabilitate 
the people psychologically. The original four-fold division of society was 
based on temperament and hence flexible, not rigid or fixed. The spiritual 
idea (symbolic) supporting it being fixed, ied the social divisions, later on, 
to fixity of psychological type,’® chiefy in heredity. This is the root 
of all evil in modern India. The common popular notion of the origin 
of the Shudra in fhe Dasyu or Dasa or aon-Aryan people, Vivekananda 
tried to dislodge in very forceful and agreeable language: ‘‘The theory 
‘that the Shudra caste were all non-Aryan cad they were a multitude is 
'équally illogical and equally irrational. It could not have been possible 
in those days that few Aryans settled snd lived there with a hundred 
‘thousand slaves at their command. These slaves would have eaten 
them up, made ‘chutney’ of them in five minutes, The only explanation 
is to be found in the Mahabharata,’ which says that in the beginning 
of the Satya-Yuga, there was one caste, the Brahmins and then by 
difference of occupations they went on div‘ding themselves into different 
‘castes, and that is the only true rational explanation that has been given.” 
‘Instances he ‘cited to prove that caste in ancient India was not rigid and 
that anybody by sheer merit could raise himself to the higher order— 
Vyasa, Jabala Satyakema, Drona, Kripa, Vidura, Viswamitra, to name 
only a féw.”° “One is born a Shudra, and through purification he becomes 
a Brahmin.’’* People “in India of old eajoyed social individuality ; but 
nan in modern India ‘is a slave of society’. Degeneration comes in the 
society when freedom, which is the only condition of growth, does not 
prevail. Again Jati-dharma or Sva-dharma (in the light of the Gita) is 
.fhe condition of freedom; and the absence of this Jati-dharma in the 


Y The Complete Works, Vol. 8, p. 178. 

18 The Human Cycle, Shri Aurobindo, p. 9. 

19 eka varem idam purvem visvam asid yudkisibite 

QUO o77 o ckarmabriyavieesena caturvarnysm pratisthitzm,— Quoted by 8. Radhakrishnan, 
20 Mcdern India, Vivekenarda. Cr the Cemp-ete Works, Vol. 4 

ai Japmana jeyate std:ah ramekazair dvije ucyzte— Quoted by Radhakrishnan, 


16 The Complete Worke, Vol. 3, p. 173. Also Eeligion and Society by A 
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society is the cause of our downfall. ‘‘They think they knew everything 
of Jati-dharma, but really they knew nothing of it. Regarding their own 
village customs as eternal customs laid down by the Vedas and 
appropriating to themselves all privileges, they are going to their doom.’’*? 


Swami Vivekananda also dwelt on another black spot in Indian life, 
the untouchability. By true insight he sought to explain the origin of 
the malady. There is a famous saying in the Shruti ''when food is 
pure, then the sativa becomes pure; when the sattva is pure then 
the smriti."?? Impurity of food is caused by three things: (a) jati— 
the very nature or species to which the food belongs; (b) nimitta— 
impurity in food due to such agents in it as dirt, dust, etc.; (c) ashraya— 
the nature of persons from whom food comes. ‘‘Of these three defects", 
observed Vivekananda, ''any one can eschew the ‘jati’ and the ‘nimitta’, 
but it is not easy for all to avoid this 'ashraya-dosha', that we have so 
much of ‘don’t touchism’ amongst us nowadays, ‘don’t touch me’, ‘don’t 
touch me’, But in most cases the cart is put before the horse, and the 
real meaning of the principle being misunderstood, it becomes in time 
a queer and hideous superstition.’’’* "Elsewhere he remarked truly :“ 
we are Just ‘don’t touchists’. Our religion is in the kitchen. Our God 
is the cooking pot, and our religion is ‘don’t touch me, I am holy’. ' If this 
goes on for another century, everyone of us will be in a lunatic asylum, 5 
Later on Gandhiji made it his special mission to eject untouchability from 
the national life. In this Vivekananda led the way by pointing out wherein 
lay the real weakness in the social Peo the weakness that prevented 
homogeneity among the Indians, 


. He did not stop. there to inspire the people to shake’ off inertia. 
No doubt he assigned ably what is religion, and what is irreligion; what 
is real ‘jati’ and what is ‘outgrowth of political institutions’; what is truth, 
and what untruth. At the same time the tremendous impact upon the 
people of the concept of social status that has come to stay cannot be over- 
looked. There is no helping it. By singular penetrative thinking capa- 
city Swamiji realised the condition of the people and so declared that 
the caste based on birth was not without boon in present-day India, 
Geniuses born. of lower sections in the far past were promptly raised 
to the higher position accordingly and accommodated likewise by the men 
of the superior hierarchy. All their intellect, energy and wealth were 
employed to benefit the new caste and not the one to which they 
originally owed their birth. On the contrary, all the ‘scum and the 
‘refuge’ of the higher castes were degraded to the position of the Shudras, 
thus swelling the number of the latter and compelling them to resign 


22 The East and the West, Vivekaranda. Or the Complete Works, Vol. 6. 
2: ahara sv ddl ou eattvasuddbih sattvasuddhou dbruva emritih (The East and the West) 
24 Ibid 


2 The Complete Works, Vol. 9, p. 167. 
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to their lot. As the Swami says: “In modern India, no one born 
of Shudra parents, be he a millionaire o» a great pundit, has ever 
the right to leave his own society, with the result that the power of wealth, 
intellect or wisdom remaining confined within his own caste limits, is being 
employed for the betterment of his own community. This hereditary 
caste system of India, being thus unable to overstep its own bounds, is 
slowly but surely conducing to the advanzement of the people moving 
within the same circle. The improvement cf the lower classes of India 
wil go on in this way so long as she will be under a Government dealing 
with its subjects irrespective of their caste and position.’’?° 


What, if the Government be not impartial? No harm. We are told 
not to lose heart. Society is governed in turn by four groups —Brahmana, 
Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra. All the first three have had their share, 
and therefore tasted power; and now is the turn for the last, the 
Shudra." ‘‘Whether the leadership of the society be in the hands of 
those who monopolise learning, or wield the power of riches or arms, 
the source of its power is always the subject masses. By so much as the 
class in power severs itself from this source, by so much is it sure to 
become weak. But such is the strange irony of fate, such is the 
queer working of maya, that they from whom this power is directly 
or indirectly drawn, by fair means or foul—by deceit, stratagem, force, 
or by voluntary gift—they soon cease to be taken into account by the 
leading class. When in course of time the priestly power totally 
estranged itself from the subject masses, she real dynamo of its power, 
it was overthrown by the then kingly power, taking its stand on th» 
strength of the subject people ; again, the kiagly power, judging itself to 
be perfectly independent, created a gaping chasm between itself and 
the subject people only to be itself destroyed, or become a mere puppet 
in the hands of the Vaishyas, who now succeeded in securing a rela- 
tively greater co-operation of the mass of the people. The Vaishyas have 
now gained their end ; so they no longer deigs to count on help from the 
subject people, and are trying their best 25 dissociate themselves from 


* 


26 The Complete Works, Vol. 4, p. 408 or Modern India. — 

7?! "The Complete Works, Vol. 6, p. 880-81 (Epistles—OCxll) ^ Similar ideis have beet 
expressed by Shri Aurobindo: “Everything now is changed. The phenomenon of modern 
social development is the decline of the Brahmin and Kshatriya, of the Church, the 
military aristocracy and the aristocracy of letters and culture, and the rise to power or 
predominance of the commercial and industriel classes, Vaishya and Shudra, capital 
and labour. Together they have swallowed up or cast out their rivals and are now 
engaged in a fatricidal conflict for sole possession in which the completion of the 
downward force of social gravitation, the ultimate triumph of labour and the remodel- 
ling of all social conceptions and institutions with labour as the first, the most dignified 
term which will give its value to all others seem to be visible waiting of fate. At present, 
however, it is the  Vaishya who still predominates and his stamp on the world is 
commercialisin, the predominance of the economic man, the universality of the commercial 
value or the utilitarian and materially efficient and prodactive value for everything in human 
life. Even iu the outlook on knowledge, thought, science, art, poetry and religion the 
economic conception of life override ellothers," (Ideal of Human Unity, p. 236). 
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them ; consequently, here is being shown the seed of the destruction of 
this power as well.’’38 

Until now the Shudras, striving to get recognition and prestige in 
society, have had to acquire and cultivate the nature of the Vaishya, 
Kshatriya or the Brahmana, for otherwise their fate had been sealed, 
although they fur outnumber those that compose the higher strata of 
society and monopolise all the privileges in the society. This is because 
the trait that confers power the Shudras utterly lack in—namely, unity. 
The modern tendency, however, is towards the emergence of the Shudra 
class or the proletariat with their inborn nature through the identity of 
interests and class-consciousness in almost all the countries, The absolute 
predominance of Shudras over society is thus foreseen. But lest in 
their haste the common people, being very much aware of the time- 
less tyranny and humiliation, they had undergrown so long at the hands 
of the so-called upper classes for their arrogance and indifference, should 
declare war, as it were, with all the venom and hatred inherited | against 
their brethren—thus weakening India further through such internecine 
quarrels, Swamiji proclaimed that all Indians, irrespective of caste, had 
been reduced to the status of the Shudra in British India, Under the 
foreign rule all the prestige, power, privilege and wealth of the first 
three castes had been absorbed and monopolised by the foreigners, 
that Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas did not exist in India,?* Conse- 
quently, no worthwhile purpose will be served by fighting each other frcm 
whatsoever corner on this issue. Better the spirit of India should be 
studied and understood in order that we may proceed accordingly 
toward the national resuscitation. We have been dazzled by the 
excellence and prominence of the West and in attempting to quicken 
the pace of national renascence are very much prone to follow 
blindly the western ways, Nothing can be more mistaken and 
dangerous. And Swami Vivekananda deprecated it in no uncertain way: 
* .. every nation has a national purpose of its own. Hither in 
obedience to the law of nature, or by virtue of the superior genius of 
the great ones, social manners and customs of every nation are 
being moulded into shape, so as to bring that purpose to fruition. In 
the life of every nation, besides that purpose and those manners and 
customs that are essentially necessary to effect that purpose, all others 
are superfluous, It does not matter much whether those superfluous 
customs and manners grow or disappear; but a nation is sure to 
die when the main purpose of its life is hurt ......... idis 


* ..8 nation will never greatly grudge if it be deprived of those rights 
which have not much to do with its national purpose, nay, even if 


28 Modern India, Or the Complete Works, Vol. 4. 


23 Ibid, 
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all of such are wrested from them ; but when the slightest blow is 
given to that purpose on which rest its national life, that moment it 


reacts?’ with tremendous power. . 
‘<. . Political independence is the back-bone of the French character 
..In the English character, the ‘give and take policy’, the business 
Principle of the trader, is principally inherent... 
‘The Hindu says... the real thing is Mukti (spiritual independence). 
This is our national purpose; . . . the soul of the ogress is, . . in religion"?! 
What, then, is the religion or Dharma for which we live? It 
is ''...the whole duty of man in relation to the fourfold purposes of 
life (dharma, artha, kama and moksa) by members of the four groups 
(caturvarna) and the four stages (caturasrama).’’** There is absence 
of Dharma in presentday India or Dharma has degenerated. To have 
a place in the family of nations we must establish our Dharma in 
the society through the creation of congenial atmosphere for the full 
play of, Caturvarna and Caturasrama. According to Vivekananda the 
Veda is the only true source of Hindu harma and all the shastras 
which conflict and contradict ib are to be mercilessly rejected.” And 
the Gita is the only authentic commentary on the Veda.** Therefore 
only those scriptures which help better understanding of the Veda should 
be accepted. It is said in the Gita, fou: varnas are created by God 
according to natural aptitude and vocaton?* and no fifth varna is 
allowed by Manu.** So the present innumerable castes and sub-castes 
are nob in accordance with Dharma. They have been destroying the 


30 Jt is interesting to note here in this connextion the advice contained in the 
secret will of Babar, one of the great Moguls and the founder of the dynasty, 
to his son and successor Humayun: “.,.+s It is incumbent on thee to wipe all 
religious prejudices off the fables of thy heart, administer justices according to 
the ways of every religicn. Avoid especially the sacrifice of the cow by which 
thou canst capture the hearts of the people of India." Notable also is the 
fact that following the advice of Clive the British Government on the whole 
refrained from interfering in the religious life of the country. And the religious 
sentiment did not play a less important paz; iu the upsurge of the great 
Revolt of 1857-58. : 

31 The East and the West, Vivekananda. We are slso fo note especially’ that 
Rabindranath Tagore subscribes to this idea in bis essay, The Eastern and 
Western Civilization. Significantly enough, this great truth about the source 
of our national life is to be found also in Jawaharlal Nehru’s famous work, 
The Discovery of India, p-90: “The central idea of old Indian civilization, or 
Indo-Aryan culture, was that of dharma, wLieh was something much more 
than religion or creed...”’.- As it is, the sentence might be taken to explain 
only the ancient Indian culture and civilizatior. But read with the concluding 
remark of the author in the Epilogue of the same book, p. 598... ‘“Though her 
attire may change, she (India) will. continue ss of old, and her store of wisdom 
wil help her to hold on to what ig true and beautiful and good in this harsh, 
vindictive and grasping world’, it will not bs -dificult for anybody to discover 
that. Shri Nehra is in tune with Vivekananda and Tagore about the eternal. basis 


of Indien life. i 
32 Religion and Society, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, p. 107. 
33 The Complete Works, Vol. 3, p. 173. 
34 Ibid., p. 945. 
3$ caturvarnam maya sristam gunakarmavibhagatehs. 
99 brahmanah kstriyo vaisyas trayo varna dvijatssah 
caturtha ekajatistu sudra nasti tu paacamah ;—Quoted by Dr. 8. Radhakrishnan in Religion 


end Society, p. 134, 
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basis of Hindu society ever since. These must be done away with 
and the old scheme brought back, ''Do you nob see that nowhere in 
India now are the original four castes (caturvarna) to be found? We 
have loredivide the whole Hindu Population, grouping it under the four 
main castes of Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras, as of old,” 
And this done ‘‘it will be a real and sure boon to the country,” 

True, a soul, such as Vivekananda’s, rarely descends on earth to 
take human form and work with such astounding success for the resurgence 
of a country and the rehabilitation of her people in the inner self, His 
works are all the more creditable since he did not have a life beyond a 
40-year span. Divinely gifted as he was, Swami Vivekananda took 
hardly a decade’s time to fulfil his. mission. We all glory in the name 
and memory of the great Swami Vivekananda who had the rare wisdom 
and courage to diagnose that ‘‘India’s doom was sealed the very day 
they invented the word ‘Mlechcha’ and stopped from communion with 
others”? and who prescribed for future India ‘‘Vedanta brain and 
Islam body'** meaning thereby spiritual equality combined with social 
equality, 

37 The Complete Works, Vol. 7. 

38 Caste, Culture aud Socialism. Also Religion and Society. 


33 Tbe Complete Works, Vol. 5, p. 52 (Epistles XXI) 
30 The Complete Works, Vol. 6, p. 416 (letter to Md, Sarfaraz Hussain of Naini Tal). 
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| SHAKESPEARE'S TRAGIC HEROES 
AND BRUTUS 


AJIT KUMAR BAFERJEE 
Lecturer, Taki Govt. College 


Shakespeare in Julius Caesar has to tazkle a difficult problem, just as 
he has to tackle a ticklish problem in Maezeth—the problem of enlisting 
sympathy in favour of a criminal. ‘There hs has resolved the difficulty by 
emphasising a paradox in Macbeth—his career has been shown as 
that of a criminal but his character is shown as that of a honourable 
man. While he strides from murder to murder, the spectators are vouch- 
safed glimpses into his lacerated heart which bleeds for the loss of 
troops, friends and honour. In Julius Csesar, Shakespeare's problem lies 
in striking a balance between justifying the cause of Caesarism in 
the context of the political situation of Rome and finding an excuse 
for Brutus and even Cassius, He suggests the inevitability of Caesarism 
and atthe same time justifies the murder of Caesar through the reve- 
lation of the minds and motives of Bruius. He draws our symphthy 
for the cause personified by Caesar, and at the same time tries to enlist 
our sympathy in favour of Brutus. In th» case of Macbeth, sympathy 
for and antipathy to him have been intermittent, but in Julius Caesar, 
sympathy for a person and the politice] ideal opposite to him have 
to be sustained simultaneously. Hence here is a dichotomy} Caesarism 
is the protagonist of the play ; while Brutus :s the tragic hero. 

John Vyvyan in the Shakespearean /:thic opines that Julius Caesar 
ig really the tragedy of Brutus. The play shows the temptation and 
inner conflict of Brutus and his final realisesion, though not fully of the 
horror. He at the same time points oub that Brutus as a tragic hero falls 
by the pattern when the play is sot beside the tragice sequence. Charlton 
observes in his Shakespearean Tragedy that ‘‘Brutus is incapable of mould- 
ing the whole play to a tragic pattern’’, Harrison holds that Julius Caesar 
is a good acting drama but is not a deep tragedy. In spite of his nobility 
and generosity, Brutus remains cold and unimaginative. ` 

Let us now examine Shakespeare’s cone2ption of tragic heroes and the 
cluim of Brutus to the position of tragic herc. 

Shakespeare's tragic heroes exude heroic grandeur even in their fall, 
His tragic masterpieces are unique in their achievement of the harmony 
of the opposites. In the fall of the tragic heroes there is an unmistakable 
note of resurrection of their vast spiritual possibilities. They die, but 
with a sense of glory at the rejuvenation of the values of life. Shakes- 
peare achieves a masterpiece of tragic portrayal when Lear, believing 
Cordelia, to be alive, cries out y 
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“If it be so, 
It is a chance which does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt.’’ 


At the end of Othello, the hero discovers that he has killed his 
innocent and faithful wife. The measure of his grief is the measure 
of his gladness. Macbeth dies after a full realisation that his career of 
murder has yielded to him nothing but despair and vast inanity. 

The tragic heroes of Shakespeare give’ us the impression that their 
tragic deed is uncharacteristic of their character. The behaviour in 
the tragic action does not square with the usual behaviour of his 
character. The particular tragic moment creates a spiritual disinte- 
gration in the hero. Othello who shows great self-possession when he 
is most provoked by Brabantio and his party is perplexed in the extreme 
at the dark suggestion of Iago about his wife’s faithlessness. His soul 
i$ convulsed with jealousy and proceeds to murder Desdemona without 
even suspecting Lago, Macbeth’s criminal proclivity to murder is almost 
irreconciliable with his compunctious visitings, Hamlet is a speculative 
idealist who has received the injunction of revenge upon his father’s 
unnatural murder. With this injunction from his father, he also comes 
to know his mother’s adultery and depravity. His initial shock at the 
over-hasty marriage of his mother is intensified by his father’s cryptic 
message about his mother. The-moral frailty of his mother bears 
down his introspective nature and atrophies his will to action. While 
he cannot act in the particular situation where action is the most 
desired, he gives adequate proof of his active nature on other occasions 
—impulsive murder of Polonius, his fight with the pirates, his challenge 
to Laertes in Ophelia's grave. Thus Hamlet gives us the evidence of 
his ambivalent nature and his thought releases itself in ‘paradoxical 
dynamics’. In the words of Granville Barker his ‘‘thoughts and emotion 
contend on equal terms’’. 


The fact is that the tragic heroes of Shakespeare undergo tremendous 
conflict within the soul when they are faced with the problem which 
they could not control and understand by their natural bent of mind. 
. They become completely absorbed in the problem and all their thoughts 
and emotions are concentrated on this one problem. They fight their 
minds; oscillate between extremes and in this process suffer poignant 
agony. But what impresses the audience is their heroic resistance 
against the tragic deed. Abercrombie rightly observes that ‘‘there is no 
tragedy where there is no resistance". The tragic -heroes derive their 
greatness of spirit from the titanic contest of impulses—impulse to good 
and impulse to evil. Because of this resistance and contest, the heroes 
secure sympathy for their actions and leave us at the same time with a- 
sense of admiration for the heroic grandeur of their personality. The 
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classic example is Macbeth. He is a cruuinai piunmug to murder 
Duncan to gain the throne of Scotland, He is at the same time tortured 
by the qualms of conscience and shows signs of recoiling from the murder. 
Shakespeare stages simultaneous exhibition of Macbeth’s proclivity to 
murder and his recoilings and repentance. Even when he executes 
murders we are allowed glimpses into the golden star of his heart. He 
is conscious of his guilt and repentant of it; his desperateness is only a 
cloak to hide his despondeney. Notwithstanding his criminal action, our 
final impression about Macbeth is one of greatness of spirit which 
evokes for him admiration and pity—the two essential tragic emotions. 
Similarly, our spiritual alignment to Ojikello is fully secured when he 
murders Desdemona, We know the ezuse—Desdemona is to be killed 
on the altar of chastity and honour. The audience have been granted 
almost God's eye view of the slings and arrows of Othello’s mind. The 
murder, therefore, does not create abhorrence for the hero, bub admiration 
and pity for him. The glorious poetry he utters to express his agony 
heightens the sense of his heroic grandeur, 

Brutus is a tragic hero only in the limited sense of the term. 
That halo of heroic grandeur does not encircle his being and the contest 
that takes place in his heart does neither show a heroic soul in agony 
nor any magnificent resistance against evil. In short, in Brutus, we 
do not have the sense of the tragic dignity of the hero. He does 
not inspire in us any sense of glory about his character and 
mind. He is, at best, a muddle-headed politician who is in tantrums 
for the task he has been assigned. His soliloquy in the star-lit 
‘orchard testifies to the confused thinking of the idealist. It is 
doubtful if he has any genuine republican sympathy, he is afraid 
of what Caesar might be in future. This sohloquy, which being the 
first strikes the key-note of the hero’s character reveals at best the 
‘motive-hunting of motiveless benignity’. The internal conflict of 
which Brutus says in his second soliloquy has not been exhibited within 
the action of the drama. Moreover, the conflict does not spring from 
sny deep-seated emotionai source. Brutus lays a flattering unction to 
the soul that they are purgers and not butchers. Self-deception enmeshes 
his being. The conflict in the mind of Brutus does not create that- 
emotional turbulence which precedes and follows the tragic act of the 
hero. Before the murder of Duncan, Macbeth suffers an emotional 
strain which makes him recoil and repent. The emotional convulsions 
of Hamlet resulting from the discovery of mother’s frailty are responsible 
for his oscillation from extreme energy to extreme lethargy, The emotional 
disturbance leads to the heart-searching of the heroes and consequent 
lacerations, In the case of Brutus, ibis a conflict between two ideas— 
patriotism and friendship. But neither his patriotism nor his friendship 
has been shown as any dominant emotional bias. His idea or ideal 
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does not find an emotional equivalent and so his thought does not 
find an emotional equivalent and so his thought does not express itself 
in what Mark Van Doren calls ‘paradoxical dynamics’. As a result, 
Brutus in spite of all his possibilities as a tragic hero becomes a frigid 
character, The nobility of the hero has been stated and suggested ; 
but the greatness of spirit which tragic heroes possess springs from the 
titanic contest of impulses—impulse to good and impulse to evil. 

In this contest, though evil triumphs in the natural world, good 
has the ultimate triumph in the spiritual plane. Herein lies the equivalence 
of feelings—grief and gladness blending in a harmony. We pity Brutus 
for his self-deception, but we cannot bring ourselves to admire him, 
because he exhibits no heorie grandeur in the process of tragic conflict, 
It is no tragic conflict; he does not fight his mind, nor does he give 
any emotional resistance to the tragic deed. His tragic action stems 
from his muddle-headedness. His tragic deed is certainly uncharacteristic 
of his character, but the emotional dynamics which accompany the 
compassing of uncharacteristic action are not manifested in Brutus. So 
his natural defeat does nob inspire in us simultaneous sense of his 
victory in the spiritual plane. He realises the horror of his action 
just on the eve of his death, but that realisation does not touch 
the depths of his emotion and the dramatist has diminished the depth 
of this realisation by putting it in the mouth of dying Brutus, In the cases 
of Macbeth and Othello, this realisation starts from the tragic deed 
and creates a havoc on the souls of the heroes, 

Our sympathy for Brutus is limited, His thrasonical utterances 
and pompous behaviour unbecoming of his idealistic and noble character 
diminish our sympathy for Brutus. Is it not arrogance, simple and pure 
when he says: 

‘There is no terror Cassius, in your threats 

For I am arm'd so sirong in honesty 

That they pass by me as the idle wind 

Which I respect not.” ? 
Brutus is easily moved to Cassius’ solicitations and stresses his own 
sense of honour: 

“Tf it be ought foward the general good 

Set honour in one eye, and death in the other 

And I will look on both indifferently ; 

For let the gods so spéed me as I love 

The name of honour more than I fear death." 
His conviction of intellectual superiority leads him to put aside the 
military disposition of Cassius’ more practical strategy, He ignores 
Cassius’ suggestion of including Cicero in their party, of killing Antony 
along with Caesar. All these suggest the intellectus] arrogance of the 
man whose unpractical nature ruins their cause, His manner at various 
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points of the drama does not give us a very favourable impression 
and is a positive deterrent in producing tragic emotions for him, Imme- 
diately after the ‘assassination of ‘Caesar, Brutus has no programme 
of action to carry out; he simply indulges in theatrical gestures and 
professions about his republican ideal. He along with others dips his 
hand in the blood of Caesar and declares pompously their noble republican 
sentiments, Here our sympathy for Brutus evidently deteriorates. 
T. S. Dorsch remarks on this point: ‘‘We sympathise with Brutus’ 
dilemma, but it is impossible to sympathise with its outcome.” 

In the quarrel scene, Brutus behaves like a street urchin. Although 
Cassius at first exhibits choler, he softens down and speaks in a tone 
which is pathetic, because it indicates his realisation of the utter 
futility of the whole affair. Brutus goes down in our estimation when he 
wants a share of Cassius’ ill-gotten proceeds. While Macbeth’s degeneracy 
does not totally alienate our sympathy bezauge all the while there is 
the impression that Maebeth'is under- the control of an overmastering 
passion, the degeneracy of Brutus stems from his self-deception and 
hence leaves no sympathy on the spectators. The fact is that we may 
condone the intellectual fuddles of a man whose heart intends good; 
but such a man cannot deserve our admiration, because he exhibits 
no heroic grandeur even in his fall. Intellectual drawbacks cannot 
call tor tragic emotions. Tragic acts are done in a fit of passion or frenzy 
and there is a seuse of emotional absorption in the tragic deed. Moreover, 
a tragic hero leaves an impression of the unpredictability of the 
character. This unpredictability of character gives. rise to a sense of 
unexpectedness and surprise for the spectators about the turn of events 
in the play. The dramatist has focussed so much the muddle-headedness 
and intellectual bluntness of Brutus that the spectators become sure 
of what would come off at the end. Shakespeare could have written | 
a profound tragedy with Brutus as the hsro; but Shakespeare did not 
think of Brutus and his cause in those terms. The eonflict between 
personal friendship and patriotic duty has not been shown to the 
fullest extent, it is brief and quickly rescived. Harrison rightly points 
out that ‘neither the end nor any other moment in the play evokes 
a gush of pity for the victim”, 

Julius Caesar is .a history play where Shakespeare has followed 
minutely the details of Plutarch’s Lives. He has not only mirrored 
the details but also the fundamentals of Plutarch’s Lives. Indeed, 
he has taken immense liberty with the history and by selection, 
compression and telescoping of events has enriched and deepened his 
characters. But it is true that in Julius Caesar, he does not concentrate. 
his attention on the fortune of a single individual. The tragedy does not 
revolve round a pivotal character and his vicissitudes of fortune, Ib is, 
therefore, a mistake to make out a case for the primacy of Brutus in the 
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play. Shakespeare has forged out a plot well-proportioned in its distribution 
of: interest from three separate accounts of events leading to and resulting 
from the murder of Caesar. The play shows the fall and resurrection 
of an idea symbolised by Caesar rather than of a man. This impression 
is confirmed even from the consideration of the structure of the play. 
It is Caesarism which dominates the play and occupies the mind of the 
audience all through. Brutus engages our interest in the first part where 
he goes through a sort of war with himself, Cassius claims almost equal 
share of the attention of the audience by his passionate fervour for 
liberty and equality and his emotional absorption in the idea of conspiracy 
against Caesar, His intellectual superiority and clever tricks for swaying 
the minds of other men in the’ party are of absorbing interest to us. 
After the murder of Caesar and with the entering of Antony’s servant, 
forces opposite to Brutus and Ca:sius take the upper hand and steal a march | 
over them. Brutus is trounced in the forum scene by Antony who takes 
the action of the drama upon himself. The triumphant march of the 
forces of reaction takes place not only in the physical plane but also in the 
spiritual plane. Here a comparison between Julius Caesar and Macbeth 
will not be irrelevant, The reaction against Macbeth led by Macduff 
advances to a victorious conclusion and results in the defeat and death 
of Macbeth. But this victory over Macbeth comes about in the physical 
plane, Ail the while, the audienes have felt in the secret recess of their 
heart pity and admiration for Macbeth who realises the utter futility of 
all his feverish actions and pines for the loss of troops, friends and 
honour. This mental reaction of the audience at the end of the play is 
described by Myers in his Tragic View of Life as equivalence of feelings— 
grief and gladness blending in one. The defeat and death of Brutus do 
not awaken this essential blend of tragic emotions. The death of Brutus 
is justified, because he has deceived himself and does not know his own 
mind; Caesarism emerges triumphant in the victory of Antony and 
Oetavius—thab is the inevitable ultimate impression of the audience 
at the close of Julius Caesar. Shakespeaye has worked out this impression 
laboriously by emphasising the political immaturity of the people, the 
greed and cynicism of the nobles, the divergent attitude of the leaders 
to the question of Caesar’s murder. 

Thus the conclusion is inescapable that in Julius Caesar, Shakespeare 
trots out a political theme and so the principal characters receive equally 
sympathetic treatment from the dramatist. Cassius is as important as 
Brutus. ‘The critics have overlooked the passionate obsession of Cassius 
in moving Brutus to conspiracy. They have dismissed him as «u shrewd 
and scheming politician and have ignored his passion for liberty and 
equality, Critics describe Cassius as a jealous malcontent and fail to 
notice his burning zeal for liberty, When he relates to Brutus how once 
Caesar was saved by him from being drowned in the angry Tiber and 
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how once in Spain Caesar shook in fever, he means to point out thab 
Caesaris no better than any ordinary man. According to Cassius, no 
man deserves to be idolised—all are equal in their strength and weakness. 
He therefore does not like to “live in awe of such a thing as I myself". 
Shakespeare has sounded the depth of Cassius’ character and has carried 
out a rich suggestion when he has suggested zwo Cassiuses just as he has 
suggested two Caesars. Caesar the man and Caesar the imperium 
incarnate are one and inseparable and compose the complex human 
structure, Similarly, Cassius who conspires against Caesar with all the 
eagerness and enthusiasm at his command and at the same time offers 
loyalty to Brutus is a complex human creature. A discerning spectator 
can hardly miss the poignance of his tragedy when he says: 
‘Cassius aweary of the world, hated 
by one he lOVES sy ve Hokdadeevasscosecius 

Wilson Knight aptly observes: ''there is a golden star in his heart— 
acraving ior love." For him, personal relationship is greater than 
patriotism, This explains why he does nct thwart Brutus in his action 
and accepts his leadership although he fully realises his political blunders. 
A maleontent can never behave so calmly and suavely under all the 
provocations given by Brutus by his blunders of policy and practice It is 
bis emotional attachment to Brutus that is responsible for his tragedy too. 
He builds up the edifice of conspiracy against Caesar with meticulous 
care and he sees it crumbling down, The tragedy comes over him when 
he stabs himself and cries oub in the anguish of his heart ‘‘Caesar thou 
arb revenged, even with the sword that killed thee’, Cassius delivers 
Cassius from bondage ; he will nob live under the sway of triumphant 
Caesarism. Thus he has proved that his utterance to Casca is not a mere 
gasconade and a verbal trick to rouse him but he means what he says. 
The tragedy of Cassius is, in many respects, more poignant than that of 
Brutus ; because it comes from certain emotional bias and marked 
one-sidedness of his character, e 

Brutus, Cassius and Caesar pare three principal characters in Julius 
Caesar who equally atlract our interest for tae problems and paradoxes 
of their natures. It is Shakespeare’s distinction that he has finely 
harmonised in an artistic pattern the political problem with the spiritual 
problem of the characters, 


MAURITIUS CASTS A SPELL OVER 
RABINDRANATH 


B. BISSOONDOYAL, M.A. 


In 1961, the Tagore Centenary Year, articles and books without 
number on Tagore, the Man and the Poet, are being written. 

We of Mauritius are honouring the boy over whom the Isle of 
France or French Mauritius (1715-1810) cast a spell. 

A century or so before Rabindranath’s birth Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre landed here and stayed for three years (1768-1770), seeing men 
and things. And he had an observant eye. 

He wrote Voyage à l'lle de France which prepared the way for 
the famous novel Paul and Virginia. Not only the novel but the Voyage 
too were at once translated into English. The Voyage* is the first 
comprehensive history of Mauritius that Englishmen came to read. Let 
it be added that it was as comprehensive as a history could be in those 
davs. 

The delicious novel Paul and Virginia is among the first novels 
written in Europe. It appeared in 1788, a year before the French 
Revolution. 

European works were being translated into Bengali. The 
Vernacular Literature Society came into being right in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, or, to be precise, in 1851, exactly a decade 
before Gurudev's birth. Messrs. Bethune and Joy Krishna Mookerjee 
were its patrons. 

Seventeen books for the spread of science had been published, 
‘ The efforts were not very successful.... The Society or Committee 
came to the conclusion that amusing books alone appeal to the taste 
of the mass of readers ".! One of the '' amusing books ” selected for 
4ranslation was Paul and Virginia. Ramnarayana Vidyaratna, Rev. 
Mr. Robinson and Rev. Mr. Krishna Mohun Banerjee were foremost 
among translators. Mr. Hodgson Pratt, one of the founders of the 
Society—and an energetic one at that— summed up the situation in 


* A Voyage To the Island of Mauritius ...the Isle of Bourbon, the Cape of 
Good Hope, ete. with Observations and Refictions upon Nature and Mankind, 
translated by J. Parish, First English Edition, 1775. 

Includes three latters on trees, flowers and fruits, pp. 271-291. 


1 From the Address delivered by Acharya P. C. Ray as President of the 
Second Bengali Literary Conference. The Birth Centenary of this great son of Bengal 
too is being celebrated this year. It is interesting to note that the First Bengali 
Literary Conference was presided over by Rabindranath Tagore, a 
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the following words: ‘‘ An Englishman is hardly ever to be found 
who can really write for the masses in Bengali nor a native who can 
do this and also understand English so thoroughly as not to commit 
serious blunders ’’. | 

One fine morning Rabindranath stumbled on the back numbers 
of a-periodical in which Paul and Virginia had been published serially. 
He writes in Adhunik Sahitya : 

"Stil do I remember how the heart would rend in intense pity 
as I would read, a truant from the schcol, the Bengali version of Paul 
and Virginia from the Abodhbandhu through the long and solitary hours 
of the noon, in a room facing south. Nature outside Calcutta was then 
unknown to me and the description of forest scenes on the sea-shore in 
Paul and Virginia seemed.to me to be an inexpressible happy dream, 
and the union and pang of separation of Paul and Virginia on that 
beach, echoed by the dashing waves and cooled by the forest shades, 
gave rise to a glorious music in the heart, as it were, with swell and fall. 


In the poetry of Biharilal I enjoyed an intimate companionship 
just as I had come to know man and nature closely in Paul and 
Virginia '' .? 

He was & voracious reader who retained the habit of reading 
avidly. Tagore read widely and discursively. His preference went to 
Bengali books and periodicals. He could, if he had so desired, procure 
a copy of Paul and Virginia done into English. '' Paul and Virginia, 
translated from the French of Bernardin ce Saint-Pierre by Helen Maria 
Williams, author of Letters on the French Revolution " had appeared 
in 1795. Another English translation was published by Watson of 
Edinburgh in 1798 and still another entitled ‘‘ Paul and Virginia, with 
an original memoir of the author '' by Orr and Co. of London, 1889. But 
by the time Rabindranath started reading the translation that first saw 
the light of day in 1862 too could be obtained. 

The Bengali version gave comp-ete satisfaction. From the 
comments he made one can gather that he had entered into the spirit 
of the author. For these comments he deserves the gratitude of all: 
patriotic Mauritians. | | 


The child is indeed father of the man. He whose name was to 
be associated with Santiniketan could not but hanker for the hills, 
valleys, rivers, forests, plains and sea-beacaes of French Mauritius. 

Paul and Virginia lived in the Valléedes Prétres that is hardly two 
miles distant from Port Louis just as Bolpur is not far from Caleutta. 
The children's mothers doted on them. They grew to be of the 


? Quoted n Prof. P. R, Sen's Western Influence in Bengali Novel, 
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Hiarriageable age so that their mothers started making plans for their 
marriage. All of 8 sudden Labourdonnais, the governor of the island, 
Visited the valley. He alighted fromi his horsé and handed over a bag 
of piastres to Vitginia’s mother. That money had come from France. 
Virginia’s grandmother wished to see her grand-daughter by her side. 

Virginia left the valley and wtih her peace and happiness nee 
from it. 

. The separation converted. the happy vale into a virtual 
cemetery. Virginia reached France and found herself in an uncongenial 
atmosphere. ‘Writing back home she says outright that she preferred 
her Vallée des Prétres to France. 

And Rabindranath’s preference goes to Bolpur. 

As the youth read, or, to use his own word, ‘ devoured ' the novel 
he felt that of all places under heaven Mauritius was the one that suited 
him best. i 

Had he, who was widely travelled, ventured to come all the way 
from Calcutta he would have come across some Indians who could have 
conversed with him in Bengali. The Indians that had settled in the 
Ísle of Franée or French Mauritius had come from Chandarnagar, 
Pondicherry arid the Malabai Coast. It must be remembered that 
Rabindranath once lived with his brother Jyotirindra at Chandarnagar. 
In the French language the term Malabar became a synonym of Indian. 
The descendants of the Bengalees that French Mauritius had received 
from French India were joined by new arrivals from Calcutta in the very 
beginning of the British rule. 

Even itt Bernardin de Saint-Pieiré's days India had made her 
presence felt. If we confine our remarks to Paul and Virginia we will 
not be long in concluding that therein India is alluded to in more than 
a dozen passages. Paul was in deep sorrow and an old man gives him 
solace by saying that Brahmins liked to live in solitude in India. When 
each of the two children was the other’s constant companion they 
partook of the '' Indian meal ” and helped themselves to the fruits of 
India. Once Paul garlanded Virginia in the right Indian fashion. 
Long before the French or their predecessors, the Dutch, trod the 
“Mauritian soil the flora and fauna of India were found in the island. 
They were reminiscent of the voyages of Indian travellers who visited 
Bast Africa milleniums ago. Mauritius, that was then known by no 
specific name, was a place of call where they left plants, trees, birds and 
quadruped animals. | 

The huts where the two families lived became famous overnight. 
The gubernatorial visit was the talk ‘of the whole island. As soon as 
the news spread that the governor had not come empty-handed 
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merchants directed their steps to the Vallée des Prétres and exposed 
their wares ''in these wretched huts—tIndian stuff, Gondelore dimity, 
the fine and beautiful Pellicate and the Masulipatam handkerchiefs, the 
clear and elegant Dacca muslins, so richly embroidered . . ."' 


i 


When Virginia's dead body is discovered it is ' washed by poor 
Indian women ". Performing an Indian ceremony, '' Indian women 
from Bengal and the Malabar Coast brought cages full of birds which 
they set free on Virginia's remains ".- 


Asa child Saint-Pierre read only La Fontaine of all the seventeenth 
century French authors. In the preface to his fables, that French 
fabulist acknowledged his debt to Eastern authors. Like every other 
reader of La Fontaine, Saint-Pierre fe drawn to India. He was so 
fascinated by her that he devoted two works to that country. One is 
The Indian Cottage in which Jagannath Puri finds mention and the 
other The Coffee House of Surat. In La Fontaine too we come across 
the name of Surat. 


In both the stories the theme and the treatment are Indian. 


The second work was relished by Tolstoy who included a summary 
of if in his book entitled Twenty-three Tales. Some Indians have not 
been able to recognize in The Coffee House of Surat a story written by 
Saint-Pierre although Tolstoy has taken care to make it known that he 
had translated it from the French of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. In a 
recent work that students are required to read somewhere in North India 
this story is reproduced. The editor ^urnishes biographical notes to 
enable the readers to understand it better. He states that the. writer 
was born in.Russia! While translating it into Hindi the late Premchand 
committed the same error, . He passed it-off as a story written by 
Tolstoy. . 


Both Saint-Pierre and Tolstoy had a marked partiality for the 
Indian theme. In later years the affinity between the Russian and the 
Indian struck Count Keyserling who wrote in his Diary: ‘‘ In order 
to be pious in the Indian sense one has either to be born an Indian ora - 
Russian ". The majority of anthropologists are of the opinion that 
there is a certain kinship between the Russian and the Asian. 


Paul and Virginia illustrates in a surprising manner a thought that 
recurs in Tagore’s works. It occurs prominently in Sadhana (the 
opening chapter) and The Religion of Man. Tagore insists on the fact 
that in Indian literature man is seen living in communion with Nature. 


~ 3 See B. Bissoondoyal, La Fontaine's D5t to India, Contemporary Review, 
Feb. 1959. i : 
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Carlyle who read Paul and Virginia with concentration, looked at, 
it from another angle. “He calls it the swansong of the France on the 
eve of the French Revolution.* Rabindranath was of a tender age. It 
is the plot and the description of the island that has no reason to envy 
Eden, that attracted his attention. 

` The young Tagore felt that it was the work of a lover of Nature 
that could be placed by the side of Biharilal. : 

— And he was not far from the truth. Paul and Virginia is one of 
the chapters of Les Htudes de la Nature. 


The Paris society had no use for it. It was being read at 
Mme. Necker’s salon when men of letters began to yawn. Saint-Pierre 
was on the point of committing 1t to the flames when the painter Verney 
requested him to read it. ‘‘ It is a masterpiece ’’, was Verney’s verdict 
as soon as the first passages had been read out to him. 


From that day onwards it is with Verney that the world has sided. 

Tagore’s taste was different from that of the men of letters who 
assembled at the salons of their days. La Fontaine was no more. He 
was all ears when at Mme. de la Sabliére's salon Bernier who had been 
to Kashmir in 1665 and spent several years in India, had much to say. 
Lia Fontaine would have differed from the men of letters found at 
Mme. Necker’s salon. He would have praised Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre as Tagore praised him. 

In one of the lectures he delivered in Oxford, at Manchester 
College, Tagore said © 


"M There was 8 longing in me when young to run away from my 
own self and be one with everything in Nature ” 

And this mood he shares with other Indians. He continued: 
‘“ This is inevitable in the geographical circumstances which we have 
to endure ”’ 


The circumstances are the same in Mauritius. It was 
but natural for Paul and Virginia to remain united with Nature. 

“ A constant emphasis on the malignant aspect of Nature ’’ would 
have repulsed the young Bengali reader. 


We borrow from The Oxford Companion to a ee the 
résumé of the end of Paul and Virginia: 


4 In Paul et Virginie there rises nielodiously, as it were, the wail of a moribund 
world: everywhere wholesome Nature in unequal conflict with diseased perfidious 
Art ; cannot escape from it in the lowest hut, in the remotest island of the sea. Ruin 
and death must strike down the loved one ; i and, what is most significant of all, death 
even here not by necessity but by etiquette. What a world of prurient curruption 
lies visible in that supersublime of modesty ! Yet, on the whole, our good Saint-Pierre 
is musical, poetical though most morbid : we-will call this Book the swan-song of old 

dying France. 
~The French Revolution 
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" Virginia is summoned to France for a few years by a rich 
relative and her return is awaited by Panl with intense longing. The 
ship arrives, but is wrecked by a hurricene within sight of the shore, 
and Paul's efforts to reach it fail. Virginia is seen on the poop. A 
naked sailor approaches and entreats her to take off her clothes dnd 
allow herself to be saved, but she refuses and perishes—an excess of 
delicacy which probably appeared less singular when the book was 
written than it may today. Paul shortly after dies of grief ’’. 

Tagore’s mind could sift what was relevant. The vivid description 
of the wreck of the ship Saint-Géran is brushed aside as superfluous. 
Saint-Pierre was an engineer who had benefited by his sea-voyage. He 
utilizes to the full the knowledge he had acquired. Virginia was coming 
back when the ship that was carrying her was wrecked in full view of 
Paul, the old man and other Mauritians WO were on the sea-shore ready . 
to give her a royal reception. 

How powerful is the description cf the tragic scene becomes 
apparent on reading aloud the following paragraphs : 

‘* All around us presaged a dreadful hurricane, the clouds, which 
were visible at the zenith, were of sombre zolour, while their skirts were 
fringed with copper hue. The air re-echoed with the cries of the frigate 
bird, the cut-water and many other marins birds... 

The Saint-Géran appeared to our s:ght, her deck crowded with 
passangers: her yards and main top-mas; laid on the deck; her flag 
shivered . . i 

From the violent motion of the ship, what had been so long 
anticipated now happened. The fore cables were broken and as she was 
held by a single anchor, she was immediately thrown upon the rock, 
within half a cable's length of shore... 

Seeing no other prospect than a watery grave, Virginia placed one 
hand upon her clothes and the other on her heart, and lifting up her 
eyes with a serene resignation, appeared like an angel prepared to take 
her flight towards the celestial regions . . . 

When we reached the entrance of the valley of the River of Fan 
Palms, we were told that the sea was throwing up much of the wreck 
of the vessel in the bay in froñt. One of the first objects that met our 
gaze on the shore was Virginia’s corpse.”’ 

Oddly enough, the shipwreck is not an integral part of the novel. 
The boy who was to become a literary critic zf no mean order understood 
instinctively that arresting as the passages describing the wreck were, 
they did not blur the picture of a sea-girt isle that was the abode of 
happiness because the simple souls thát were fo be found there lived in 
communion with Nature. 
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The shipwreck was only a device meant to prevent Virginia from 
going back to the Vallée des Prétres. She had lived in a society that 
did not win Saint-Pierre’s sympathy. Had she come back home she 
would have, much against her will, introduced some of the manners of 
that society. Had she been married to Paul the happiness of the pair 
would have been short-lived. There would have been a huge deception.? 

Nor did Saint-Pierre go wrong. A young man wanted to save 
Virginia who would not commit a breach of etiquette and let a man touch 
her body. The penalty was death. It is to this that Carlyle alludes, 
'The artificial Paris society had left its mark on her. | 

Mauritians who are bent on honouring Rabindranath will not be 
blamed if it is borne in mind that only eleven years before his death 
Gurudev spoke of his childhood when he delivered the Hibbert Lectures. 


‘“ My banished soul ", said he, '' sitting in the civilized isolation of the 
town-life cried within me for the enlargement of the horizon of its 
comprehension. I was like the torn-away line of a verse, always in a 
state of suspense, while the other line, with which it rhymed and which 
could give it fulness, was smudged by the mist away in some undecipher- 
able distance." And the learned audience listened with rapt attention. 


Tagore, the child-lover, reminds one of Victor Hugo and those two 
countrymen of the latter who gave the child his proper place in French 
literature, viz., Rousseau and Saint-Pierre. Tagore’s Crescent Moon 
and other writings are permeated by a love of children. Every Mauritian 
who claims to be literate reads Paul and Virginia. Mark Twain who 
visited Mauritius in 1896, refers humourously to the Mauritian’s 
infatuation for this tiny novel in More Tramps Abroad: “ Most of them 
(Mauritians) have never been out of the island, and haven't read much 
or studied much, except the Bible, and that novel Paul and Virginia, 
and they think the world consists of three principal countries—Judea, 
France and Mauritius; so they are very proud of belonging to one of the 
grand divisions of the globe... ."' | 

Paul and Virginia creates a taste for Tagore’s works. One rises 
from the reading of this novel with the feeling that the same pathetic 
note, the same love of simplicity, the same consciousness of God that 
characterize Tagore’s writings have been met with. á 


When Santiniketan is undergoing a change for the worse Vallée 
des Prêtres remains untouched by ' civilisation ' even two centuries 
after Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s historic visit. The loud complaints 
of'some of.the old residents of Tagore’s institution are heart-rending. 
We cannot resist the temptation of transeribing the words of one of the 
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young inmates: '' The Poet has sung of the distant being brought, near. 
Today, alas! the near has been made the distant. To go to your fellow 
inmate you have to take & round-about path, for the barriers have made 
it impossible for you to go direct to him." 

Even outside Bengal, nay India i$ wil nof be easily forgotten that 
a regrettable omission has engendered bit;erness. A fitting tribute to 
Gurudev can be paid only by those who, in this memorable year, will 
give ear to the complaints made now anc then. Bolpur is associated 
with the name of Maharshi Devendranath. That the words Shantam, 
Shivam, Advaitam should have been omitted from the Act is regrettable. 
Those who are bent on depriving Santinixetan of Santi are doing the 
Poet the greatest disservice. 

Tagore’s predilection for Ashramas enabled him to interpret 
Kalidasa. The Santiniketan of his dreams is akin to the hermitage 
described in Sakuntala. If we remember that Rabindranath calls that 
hermitage an '' Eden of bliss ’’ we will heve to agree that his criticism 
of Kalidasa’s work is penetrating. The vale that sheltered the two 
Mauritian children too is an Eden of bliss. Tagore’s criticism of 
Sakuntala is closely related to his commienis on Paul and Virginia. 

In his introduction to the English stage version of Sakuntala 
prepared by Binyon and K. N. Das Gupta, Tagore tells us that Sakuntala 
‘loses her connection with the loving friends, the birds, beasts, and 
- plants, and the beauty, peace, and purity of her former life ". These 
words describe Virginia equally well. . 

It is time we paid more attention to the early years of the Poet. 
It is time we pondered on this remark made by Prof. P. R. Sen in 
Western Influence in Bengali Novel : 

`“ The debt to Biharilal is known to all, buf the debt to Pal-o- 
Bhürjniài which he read in the monthly paper Abodhbandhu is not 
equally known. The effect of the book on Rabindranath was no less, 
it seems, than it was on Hazlitt who was. never weary of earnestly 
acknowledging what a source of inspiration it had been to him.” 

British Mauritius is the lineal descandant of the Isle of France. 
Mauritius changed hands, but the spell that had been cast was not 
broken. Tagore leaves the impression, in one of his short stories, that 
he looked upon British Mauritius as a fairyland, a land which those who 
are in search of fairies must visit, 


. THE SYMBOLISM OF THE MOUNTAIN 
|... AND THE CAVE IN COLERIDGE 


Dr. P. S8. SASTRI, 
Head of the Départment of Enijlisk, Náguür University, Nagpur 


Coleridge’s poetry has its recurrmg symbols. They appear even 
in his early compositions and carry the same meanings. It is significant 
that a good many of these symbols have a reference to the creative 
process. One such is that of the mountain. 

In an early poem Dura Navis (1787) where wé have the contrasted 
images of ' huge ocean ' and of domestic peace, where strange’ adventure 
is: fused: with love's tenderness, we have the first mention of rock. 
It is thé ' wave-worn rock’ which had long stood ‘a terror to each 
bark '. The waves of the ocean and the ship are related to the rock. 
Though the rock does not play a prominent part in The Ancient Mariner, 
the other two figures there with all the symbolie significance they can 
carry. 

The ascent to Bala Hill (1794) he compares to life. The 
culmination of life, its goal, looks like the peak of the hill. The old 
man of the Alps speaks of ‘my mountain grave '.* It is not difficult 
to find a connection between this and the central symbolism of 
Browning’s A Grammarian’s Funeral. 

Stretching his limbs at noon on the hill he would ‘ tranquil muse 
upon tranquillity ’.* The hill provides the tranquil atmosphere and he 
would then muse upon tranquillity. Loftiness of aspiration, the 
possible idéal perfection of life, meditation and tranquillity are all 
gathered into the hill. There is even an ‘arched romantie rock '; 
beside the ‘ white, broad-breasted cliffs, glassed on thé subject ocean '.* 
The weird and the adventurous aspects imphed by the rock are thrown 
into greater significance by the cliffs. The note-book has only: 

Broad-breasted rock hanging cliff that glasses 

His rugged forehead in the calmy sea.” 
The ocean as the subject implies the presence of the moon; and' under 
the moonlight the cliffs are broad-breasted. The ocean, the cliffs and 
the moon speak of an expansive creative process. Even apart from this 
unity, there is something majestic in the mountain. 

The mountain peaks are the thrones’ of Frost." 
Here is a throne svmbolic of thé heavenly. The frost is other than‘ the 
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mist and snow thas troubled the mariners. The mist symbolises the 
state of a distorted picture of the real brought forth by ignorance and 
slavery to the passions. The snow refers to the coldness of the 
unawakened heart. The frost on the contrary stands for brightness and 
purity. These characteristics have. their thrones on .the mountain 
peaks. : | 

The two forms of time, real and imaginary, outspread their sails 
‘on the wide level of a mountain's head °.” The broad-breasted cliff, 
the wide level and similar features make the mountain an all-inclusive 
whole. The real time and the felt time have their foundations laid 


 .deep and wide on the mountain top. In a way time is derived out of 


the mountain. The transcendence of time in its objective and subjective 
aspects is expressed in and through the symbolism of the hill. The body 
of his youth flashed along lightly 
O'er aery cliffs and glittering sancs.'? 

.The cliffs are ethereal; and the sands are glittering like the mariner’s 
eye and like the eyes of the creator of the miraculous dome. The word 
' glittering ’ connects the cliffs with the idea of creation. The youth 
flashing along lightly refers to the felt time. 

In this context the mountain is paradisial. ‘And low and close 
the broad smooth mountain is more a thing of Heaven than. when 
distinct by one dim shade, and yet undivided from, the universal cloud 
in which it towers infinite in height *." This passage refers to the 
infinity and divinity of the mountain. It has ceased to be a physical 
entity; and in Coleridge’s poetry the mountain was never a material 
object. 

The mountain is a sublime, spiritual entity. It is a thing of 
heaven, and it has its own specific creative process. As creative, it is 
vital and dynamic. This vitality is communicated fo us by the green 
vegetation it brings to birth. There is a roem addressed To a Young 
Friend where we have the interesting lines : 

A mount, not wearisome and bare and steep, 

But a green mountain variously u»-piled."? 
The path up the green hill is sublime. And ‘ versed in allegoric lore’ ' 
he attempts to trace this ‘ Hill of knowledge '.? This ‘ verdurous hill ' 
has many a stream, many ‘secret springs and nooks untrod’; and 
there is l 

Many a fancy-blest and holy sod 

Where inspiration, his diviner strains 

Low-murmuring lay. 
` This lovely hill sublime ’ shall attune the mind ' to quiet musings '. 
Tt is the green hill, the hill that creates life ard is ever-fresh. Conscious 
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of the Berkeleian thought, Coleridge takes it to be a vast allegory. 
Accordingly, it is the sublime hill of knowledge. The secret springs and 
streams are those of consciousness which is foundational and creative. 
Ihe hill tiself is blessed. The low-murmuring hidden streams are 
symbolic of the diviner strains of inspiration. This inspiration may be 
religious or poetical or both. Coleridge never considered religion and 
poetry to be two different entities. The essence of even religion is 
poetry. And he writes: 


On a bleak rock, midway the Aonian mount, 
There stands a lone and melancholy tree, 
‘Whose age'd branches to the midnight blast 
Make solemn music.*® 
Loneliness, deep thought and the breeze of imspiration give rise to 
solemn music. He climbs with perilous toil and reaches the top of the 
‘stony Mount’. Here he views a goodly scene. The bleak mount, 
the river, and the ocean make the scene look ' ike Omnipresence '. He 
thought that’ God 
Had built him there a Temple: the whole World 
Seem’d imag’d in its vast circumference.!* 
The entire universe of names and forms is but a reflection of this 
' Mount sublime’ where he was dreaming away with too delicate 
feelings. 2 MEE 
Skiddaw's mount has many-coloured deep chasms, sleeping 
shadows, creeping flaky mists and ‘ sunny islands on thy.smooth green 
height ’. The ‘ ancient Skiddaw, stern and proud’, is ‘bleak and 
bare ’. i 
Ancien? skiddaw green and high 
Heard and understood my sigh.” 
This ancient reveals that many a stranger 
Hath sung to me her magic song, 
Sending forth his ecstasy 
In her divinest melody, 
And hence I know her soul is free.* 
The divine Skiddaw is the Muse of- Poetry; and the artist singing a 
divine melody is spiritually free. It is the mount of poetry, poetry being 
the source of all BuU philosophy and arts. This sacred mount 
continues : 
To me too might belong 
The honour of her song and witching melody, 
Which most resembles me, 
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fioft, various, and sublime, 

Exempt from wrongs of Time !-* 
The bewitching melody resembles the mount. Both are soft, varied 
and sublime; and both transcend time. This is ‘the Poetic mount ’ 
appearing in a poem addressed to Joseph Cottle. Circling its base there 
is a river with “ coal- black waters’. ‘ The mountain’s lofty-frowning 
brow " involves the ‘ perilous € ‘i After all, great poetry is the 
result of a laborious spiritual struggle. 

The struggle is within the poet who quarrels with himself in the 

great act of poetic composition And we read: 


What uproar and what strife may now be stirring 
This way or that way o'er these silent hills.?? 


Out of an apparent tranquillity there emer ‘ges the str enuous movement 
towards creation. The hill of poetry is s lent, solemn and serene. But 
it is awakened into an activity as momentous as that of a ‘ volcanic 
eruption’. The other aspect we get in the address to his country in 
Fears in Solitude : 


` To me, who from thy lakes and inountain-hills, i | 
Thy clouds, thy“quiet dales, thy rocks and seas, 
Have drunk in all my intéllectual life, l 
All sweet sensations, all-ennobling thoughts, ~ 
All adoration of the God ir nature, 
` All lovely and all honourable things, 
‘Whatever makes this mortal spirit feel 
' The joy and. greatness of its future being." 
'The hills and mountains, rocks and seas, clouds and dales of his native 
land have given him his intellectual: life, -lofty thoughts and sweet 
sensations. His entire personality was moulded by these to such an 
extent that he had come to feel the presence of the deity in nature. 
This apostrophe refers to no abstract nature, but to the specific landscape, 
sea-scape and skyscape of his own country. ‘The rivers have something 
of the Otter in them: and the hills partake of the character of Devon. 
These are the concrete, visible symbols cf poy and religion. ' 'The 
moonshine sinks down as in slumber’ so `> i 
That the son of the rock, that th» nursling of heaven 
May be born in a holy twilight.” 
Though the cliff is inaccessible, he alone maddens, whirls, ‘shatters, 
splits ‘ Life invulnerable '.? The ' hill-side mansion * reminds him of 
'* the Muses’ home "': and he feels that he is * beside the vocal fount of 
Helicon ’.*4 There is ‘‘ the Muses’ mount " with Hippocrene.5 With 
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these passages before us it is not easy to dismiss the symbolism of the 
mountain. 

The invisible spirit, the Absolute that is beyond space and time, is 
symbolised in the mountain. Addressing the soyran Blauc, he writes: 
O dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought: entranced in prayer 

I worshipped the Invisible alone.?* 
His soul is enrapt and transfused into the mighty vision. ‘Though he 
starts with the dualism of the spectator and his object, the experience 
of the mountain gradually leads him to a state where this dualism 
ceases to exist. ‘The mountain as an object vanishes. In the trance he 
finds himself in a mood of prayer and begins worshipping only the 
Invisible. The Ancient Mariner, when he beholds his native country, 
notices first the lighthouse top, next the hill, and later the church.” 
When they set sail, they lost sight of the church first, then the hill and 
later the lighthouse top." The hill comes between the lighthouse and 
the church. It is in and through the hill that the other two are fused 
into an organic unity. That may be the reason why the ‘ hoar Mount’, 
the ‘ stupendous Mountain ’, receives his adoration; and it must rise 
ever, 
zm Rise like a cloud of incense from the Earth! 

Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills, 

Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, - 

Great Hierareh !?° | 
The mount is the great kingly spirit, the meeting-point of Earth and 
Heaven; and in this respect it functions like the secondary or ereative 
imagination in Coleridge's aesthetic theory. Reason and sense, reason 
and understanding, sensation and thought, passion and intellect are all 
synthesised into a coherent, organic unity by the ereative imagination 
whieh, according to Coleridge, presents a dim analogue of the ereative 
process. . 

Coleridge, the creator, enacts a ritual im the creation of the true 
dome that belongs to the real paradise. The psycho-physical context 
of the dome gives us hills : ] 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery.” 
The forests as we learn from another context are the Parnassian forests. 
They belong to the haunts of the Muse of Poetry; and so are the hills. 
Here again we have the ‘‘deep romantic chasm which slanted down 
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the green hil'. We have already noticed the greenness of the hill 
and the romantic rock. The poem communicating the creative process 
of the poet is naturally bound to present the hills, forests and streams. 
In this context, we And the poet tellirg us that amid the mighty 
fountain’s 


Swift half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 
Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail; — 
And 'mid these dancing rocks at orce and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river.” 


The dancing rocks are the romantic rocks, the romantic chasms. In 
their midst is flung up the sacred river of pcetry. And when the grand 
central vision is expressed, we are reminded of the sacred muse of poetry 
enthroned on the Parnassian Hills near the ‘ vocal fount of Helicon ’. 
Here we have the ‘damsel with a dulcimer’ ‘ singing of Mount 
Abora '.* She sings of poetry; and the song of the muse has a 
symphony that could make him rival with the musician who built the 
walls of Thebes with his lyre. Here he would create the dome of poetry 
only with music. — diio l | E 


This symbolism was ever present before Coleridge. In The Friend 
we read: '' In order to the recognition of himself in nature man must 
first learn to comprehend nature in himself and its laws as the ground 
of his own existence. This is in line with his desire ‘‘ to make the 
external internal, the internal external, to make nature thought and 
thought nature ". The mountain, the cave, the ‘stream and other 
objects are therefore not merely comprehendec in the poet's conscious- 
ness as internal. The distinction between the external and the internal 
ig transcended. l l 

Speaking of the height of the mountains, in a letter of 
Sth September, 1800 fo Godwin, he observes that “ height is 
assuredly an advantage, as it connects the earth with the sky”. 
In a letter to Sara Hutchinson of 25ih August, 1802, he 
states: "'" What a sight it is to look down on such a 
cataract!—the wheels, that circumvolve in it—the leaping up and 
plunging forward of that infinity of Pearls and glass Bulbs—the 
continual Change of the-Matter, the perpetual Sameness of the form— 
it is an awful image and shadow of God and the world ". Something 
of this is captured into the Hymn before Sunrise. The mountain has 
become the shadow of God much as the work of art is the shadow of 
imagination. . The. mountain never left him unmoved. Writing to 
Thomas Wedgwood on 14th January, 1803, he states: ‘‘ I never find 
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myself alone within the embracement of rocks and hills, a traveller up 
an alpine road, but my spirit courses, drives, and eddies, like a leaf in 
Autumn: a wild activity, of thoughts, imaginations, feelings, and 
impulses of motion, rises up from within me’’. Something like a 
bottom-—-wind comes and agitates him; and '' Life seems to, me then a 
universal spirit, that neither has, nor can have, an opposite. God is 
everywhere, I have exclaimed, and works everywhere ". He is drawn 
to an awareness of life. And this '' life is limitless sensation °. Viewed 
in this light, it is clear that Mr. D. G. James is totally incorrect in 
assuming that Coleridge disliked the wild places of nature, of forest, 
mountain, and sea.** 

Caves are nof always easily accessible. The normal figurative use 
of the cave refers to its hidden, mysterious, dim character. There is the 
great cave of The Republic illuminating the nature of the appearances. 
Coleridge's early poem The Complaint of Ninathoma (1793) brings the 
cavern into relation with a spirit drest in moonbeams. This must be 
the fairy of old tales. Yet the moonbeams intensify the nature of the 
cavern. The spirit is also said to be a ghost darted by the cavern. The 
shadowy character of the appearance is indicated by this spirit visiting 
his dream. The Pixies (1793) retreat to the cave overcanopied by huge 
roots intertwined with wildest texture.” Gray spoke of the '' nodding 
beech that wreathes its old fantastic roots so high ". The huge roots 
overcanopying recall the great tree of life Igdrassil of the Scandinavian 
mythology. This tree in relation to the cavern brings into relief the 
idea of immortality and its shadows of mortality. The ‘ cavern depths ' 
and ‘the Hermit-fountain ' are brought together in another poem." 
In a way these passages make the cave refer to the world of appearances: 
and yet the cavern depths in association with the hermit-fountain and 
the roots speak of the stream of consciousness at its dormant, sub- 
conscious level. 

The lady Genevieve, who is no other than Asra, nursed her lovely 
knight ‘in a cave’ and then ' his madness went away °.” This Asra 
. poem called Love is a valuable predecessor to Keats’s La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci. The madness refers to the excited state where passions 
held, full sway. The retreat to the subconscious cured him of this 
excitement. Speaking about Chatterton he writes: 

In Inspiration's eager hour, 

When most the big soul feels the mastering power, 
These wilds, these caverns roaming O’er, 
Round which the screaming sea-gulls soar, 

With wild unequal steps he pass’d along, —— 

Off pouring on the wings a broken song. -- - 
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In the inspiPed state: Chatterton roamed over the wilds, the’ caverns. 
The chaotic state of the subconscious cotld only bring forth a broken 
song. It is significant that the song is said to emerge from the 
subliminal. The Destin gives another similar passage where the night 

An heavy unimaginable moan 

Sent forth, when she the Protoplast beheld 

Stand beüuteóus on confusion's càarm'd wave. 

Moaning she fled, and entered the Profound 

That leads with downward windirgs to the cave 

Of Darkness palpable, Desert of Death 

Sunk deep beneath Gehenna’s massy roots.?? 
The maid beloved of Heaven is addressed to by the tutelary power. The 
profound leads to the cave of darkness through many windings. There 
is the labyrinth leading. to the very depths of consciousness. This looks 
like darkness only because the subliminal is not clear to our waking 
moments. Though it is palpable we ere in touch with it. The 
cave is the foundational consciousness. Recanting his belief in the 
French government as the torchbearer of universal freedom, he speaks 
of freedom’s 

loud lament 
From bleak Helvetia’s icy caverns sent.*° 


The caverns are icy : they are frozen by the social convulsions. And yet 
freedom is the essence of the spirit. The cry of freedom cannot be 
repressed. Even if we are not aware of the need to be free, the spirit 
through the subliminal urges the necessity to be free. Since this urge 
cannot define itself, it appears ' dark as a cavern '.(D The darkness is 
symptomatic-of-our inability to define or describe-it in conventional- terms. 
There are also the 'sea-worn caves’ suggesting the unfathomable nature 
of the very depths of consciousness. 

There is ' a cavern's mouth ’ in Etna's side ** wherefrom we hear 
the voice of a mad monk. ‘This voice expresses Coleridge's own distress: 
of soul. It is the voice of music which flowed along. The cavern is the 
hidden but vital current of the stream of consciousness; and it constitutes 
the very source of all creation of all the social and cultural institutions 
of mankind. Since The Mad Monk deals with- the problem of poétical 
inspiration, the cavern of the poem cannot but refer to the same. Poetry 
emanates from the cavern. 

The ' wild and desert stream ’ is ‘ zloomy and dark’ : 

the crowded fires 
Spire from thy shores; and stretch across thy bed, 
Making thee doleful as a cavern-well,* 
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The stream is doleful as a cavern-well. The waters of the deep well of 
inspiration become doleful when the springs of inspirations run dry. 
The stream being likened to the well of the cavern suggests not only 
the hidden mysterious character of both, but the perennial source of 
postry. That the cave is a symbol of the human heart or consciousness 
becomes clearer and more explicit in Ad Vilmum Azxiologum. There 
we read that ‘ the hearts of the Pure’ are: 


Like caves in the ancient mountains 
Deep, deep in the Bosom, and from the Bosom resound_it, 
Each with a different tone, Complete or in musical fragments.* 


The cave is the heart; and the sounds emanating therefrom are echoed 
in varied musical notes. The heart, the bosom and music are brought 
to bear on the symbolism of the cave. 


The cave is inevitably connected with the mountain. In 
Coleridge’s poetry, the hill is the poetic mount; and the cave therefore 
refers to the activity or influence of the subconscious in the creative 
process of the artist. There is ‘ the mouth of a vast cavern, at the base 
of a lofty and almost perpendicular rock’. Its interior ‘ formed the | 
extreme and backward wall of the Temple’. At the mouth of this 
' vast and dusky cave ’ there are two figures symbolic of Sensuality and 
Blasphemy.** Beyond these two figures stands the cave. In other 
words, the hindrances to the entrance of the cave come from the senses 
and from the critical faculty. In order to feel the cave, one must get 
beyond these. 

There is a poem On a Cataract, based on Stolberg’s Unsterblischer 
Jungling. It is an address ‘from a cavern near the summit of a 
mountain precipice ’. 

Unperishing Youth! 
Thou leapest from forth 
The cell of thy hidden nativity.* 


Tt is beyond the reach of ordinary mortals. There is a ‘ slumberless 
fountain ' near him and ‘a-cloud at the portal, a spray-woven veil at 
the shrine of his ceaseless renewing’. This ‘ Son of the rock’ is to 
‘be born in a holy twilight’. The nativity of the immortal youth 
is the hidden cell where flows the ever-wakeful consciousness. There 
is veil obscuring the springs of his eternal youthfulness; and he is the 
child of the poetic mount emerging in an atmosphere that is ‘ nor dim 
nor red’. The sacred character of the cell comes again in the lines: 


Oft by the moonlight a little boat came floating, 
Came to the sea-cave beneath the breezy headland, 
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Where amid myrtles a pathway stole in mazes 
Up to the groves of the high emrosom’d temple.** 


The ship of life borne by the breeze of inspiration comes to the 
sacred groves of a temple. The pathway to the temple proceeds from 
the sea-cave overshadowed by the breeze. The sea has some unique 
bearing on immortality in Coleridge. Tze absence of the breeze is a 
veritable death. Hence it is that 


every leaf through all the “crest flutters 
And deep the cavern of the fountain mutters.*° 


The forest is that of Parnassus. Not cnly the sea, but the fountain 
too has a cavern. The cavern is the deep, the profound. Thereby 
it becomes one with the sea and with the sky. 

There is finally the great poem Kubla Khan with its rich symbolism. 
Starting with a physical pleasure-dome, the poem transforms the dome 
into the Abyssinian Maid playing on her dulcimer; and this is next 
transmuted by imagination into the sacrad dome of poetry. This great 
transformation is rendered possible by the river Alph and by the caverns. 
‘The Sacred river ran through caverns measureless to man down to a 
sunless Sea’. These caverns are measureless: They constitute 
infinity and eternitv. The river flows through the caverns, and both are 
beyond the reach of mortality. The senctity of the cave lies in its 
dynamism and its transcendence of finite categories. In a way it is the 
absolute which includes in itself and transmutes all physical entities. 


The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the weves; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 

From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice !*? 


The mingled measure from the founsain and the caves represents a 
synthesis, a coherent system of reality. This system realizes the 
harmonious reconciliation of contraries. The sunny pleasure-dome with ` 
its warmth and sensibility is blendei with the caves of ice. The 
Amarnath caves of Kashmir with the pillars of ice they create perpetually 
are fused with the sunny dome because of music. And 


Witb music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome! Those caves of ice !*? 
Music touches the innermost chords of the human spirit. This inner- 
most shrine is the cave out of which everything is derived. It is the 
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holiest of holies, the arcana; and sometimes it is called the cave that 
synthesises life and death. 

The hill and the caves are always related to the stream and the 
fountain. Sometimes they are linked to the sea and the sky. At times 
they have some bearing on the forests too. There is a path leading ‘ to 
the shades of the beloved Parnassian forest; and there is not a rill 
issuing ' from the fount of Hippocrene ? which he had not 


traced it upward to its source, 

Through open glade, dark glen, and secret dell, 
Knew the gay wild flowers on its banks, and culled 
Its med’cinable herbs. Yea, oft alone, 

Piercing the long-neglected holy cave, 

The haunt obscure of old Philosophy, 

He bade with uplifted torch its starry walls 
Sparkle, as erst they sparkled to the flame 

Of odorous lamps tended by Saint and Sage.” 


The holy cave is long-neglected by man who does not care to look into 
himself. It is the haunt of philosophy since all philosophy proceeds 
from, and directs itself to, the good old maxim ‘ know thyself ’. The cave 
has the light of stars sparkling as its roof; and it is the refuge of the 
saint and the sage who are harmonised in the being of the Poet. It is 
not, therefore, surprising to find Coleridge writing to his brother on 10th 
March, 1798, that ‘‘ I love fields and woods and mountains with almost 
a visionary fondness ’’; and he adds that ‘‘ I have found benevolence and 
quietness growing within me as that fondness has increased ’’. 
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TAGORE ON SCHOOL AS ENVIRONMENT* 
LEENA NANDI, M.A., B.T., Cgn-IN-Psv-T'EAOHING 


Tagore has been mentioned along with Dewey, Foreble, Sir Percy 
Nunn, Pestalozzi and other eminent educationists while modern problems 
of education have been discussed. His zreat institution at Santiniketan 
has given him a unique status. He is not simply honoured upon as a 
_ theoretician. His acumen for organising great institutions has been well 
recognised. So in the present paper we propose to discuss his views 
on school and environment. By environment we may mean all that 
obtains in our family life and in our social life. Family conditions or 
social surroundings or both may comprise the meaning of environment 
and it all depends on the context in which the word has been used. 
Environment, writes an eminent educationist of modern times, consists 
of those conditions that promote or <inder, stitulate or inhibit the 
characteristic activities of a living being. Water is the environment of 
a fish because it is necessary to the fish's activities—to its life. . . . . . 
Just because life signifies not bare passive existence (supposing there 
is such a thing), but a way of acting, environment or medium signifies 
what enters into this activity as a sus;aining or frustrating conditions.' 
So we must look upon environment as an active contributory agent 
working ceaselessly on young minds furthering or retarding their growth. 
It is nor the passive nor inert, it is eternally active. This ceaseless 
activity works on the young and the cld minds alike. 

Tagore explains the significance of home in a rather metaphysical 
fashion. The -permanent significance of home, according to him, is 
not in the narrowness of its enclosure, but in an eternal moral idea. 
That we belonging to the same famiy form one unit, sharing all the 
joys and sorrows of others in the family as our own. We are drawn 
closely to each other by common outlook and identical interests. They: 
help grow a relationship that withstands many a storm and stress. To 
quote his words: ‘ It represents the growth of human relationship, it 
reveals loyalty and love for the personality of man ’. ? 

This ideal family life is hardly a familiar feature’ Our home is 
ridden with discard, distrust and disunity. The truth of human relation- 
ship is not demonstrated in its amplitude. We quarrel and squabble 


* Read at the Santiniketan session of the Indian Philosophical Congress 
| Dewey, Democracy & Education, p. 14, 
? Creative Unity, p. 165. 
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over petty matters. Sons and daughters quarrel with their parents 
over a trifle. We disrespect ihe respected and dishonour the honourable. 
In our homes, we hardly come across a man in the true sense of the 
term. We meet lawyer, brokers, petty clerks, the businessman and 
the like and they carry their professional atmosphere to their homes 
only to make it a second place for their trade centre. Rich people 
eate home surroundings marked by wanton extravagance and doleful 
laziness, children hardly find these surroundings congenial to their 
mental development and proper physical growth. In his book entitled 
' Siksha ' he decries the tendency to rear up children in this sort of 
vitiated atmosphere wherein they hardly attain the genuine height of 
humanity. In some other article he cites an extreme case of children 
reared up in an artificial” Anglo-Indian atmosphere. One of such 
children, seeing some of their relatives dressed in orthodox style 
approaching their house, shouted, ‘‘ Mamma, Mamma, look, lot of 
Baboons are coming ". Such instances could be multiplied to show 
that the ' truth of human relationship ’ could not be established in our 
homes as we indulged in false values. In our family life we did not 
care so much for helping a steady growth of the personality of our 
children as we cared for our own idiosyncrasies, both ideological and 
behaviouristic. Thus our homes were not good enough for what we 
mean by ideal environment. Our homes are certainly genuine environ- 
ments for with our homes our children vary and an educationist of the 
stature of Dewey observes that the things with which a man varies are 
his genuine environment. This genuine environment needs corrective 
and its direction should be towards the ideal environment. 

Tagore wants school to be this ideal environment for the children. 
In this ideal atmosphere they should breathe freely in order to have a 
healthy growth in both body and mind. Tagore says that children have 
their active sub-conscious mind which, like a tree, has the power to 
gather its food from the surrounding atmosphere. For this atmosphere 
is a great deal more important than rules and methods, building 
appliances, class-teaching and text books. The tanglers live, move and 
have their being in this atmosphere, their school provides them with. 
The school atmosphere should not be replete with the vices, bothers 
and foibles that lurk in the society at large. All that is noble and pure 
and grand and sublime in the social atmosphere should be implanted 
in the school surroundings. The school should provide for the 
youngsters an ideal society: It must be a society of a special character. 
Bat it should not be discontinuous with the outer society. Yt must 

3 Siksh-Samasya. rtt p. > 

4 See his article entitled *Poet's School’. HO, SO P 
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be a natural society in the sense that there should be no violent break 
and the gap should be as little as possible between the conditions of life 
within and without. It should be linked up with the outer society 
and their points of contact should be where the outer society is noble 
and generous, kind and courageous, friendly and genial. Tagore 
considered this school society to be continuous with nature on the one 
hand and with the outer society on the other. Nature was a good 
teacher and she taught the young mind without any coercion. The 
children felt at ease in the natural surroundings. That is why they were 
prescribed for holding classes under big wees, when weather permitted 
it. He disfavoured the idea of big buildings and costly paraphernalia. 
Students bottled up in brick and mortar houses could hardly keep 
up the freshness of their young minds anc they did not get the refresh- 
ing touch of nature. Their joy of life withers when they are forced to 
attend school not to their hking. When the young boys and girls are 
sent to schools agamst their will thev are initiated to their first 
lessons through a veil of tears. The youngsters cry bitterly on their 
school entrance day but their remonstranze is not heeded to. That is 
why their education is never complete as they do not like it from the 
very beginning." This dislike for the school life had to be dispelled. 
This could be done, according to Tagore, if and when we initiated our 
boys and girls to their first lessons in an atmosphere of joy and gaiety. 
That is why the great educator established his found ‘Brahmacaryasram’ 
at Santiniketan where the morning light, green meadows and the big 
trees and dancing creepers could touch the young minds and enliven 
them to the joys in nature. This constan; contact with nature and the 
resultant joy derived therefrom help a steady growth of the young. 
minds. They would :earn their lessons in an atmosphere of abundance 
and joy provided by nature herself. Artificial circumcision baffles and 
hampers the young minds and as such it is harmful. If we live in a 
city society, we are awfully isolated frcm one another. We do not 
learn to share the jovs and sorrows of our neighbours and do not feel 
inclined to go with about help for our distressed neighbour.  Fellow- 
feeling, sense of good-neighbourliness, sympathy and other tender 
virtues do not thrive. We become self-centred and miss the refreshing 
touch of affection from our neighbours which might eventually broaden 
our mental horizons. Thus an urban school environment cripples all 
our mental growth. We lose our contact with men and other nature. 
We become isolated like Robinson Crusoe and our famished soul 
eternally cries for society, friendship and love.’ Tf we are to save the 

5 Santiniketan, p. 691. 

t Visvabharati, p. 77. 

' Sikshe, p. 154. 
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souls of the taught we must look for a natural surrounding, far away 
from the din and bustle of the busy city life, to found our school where 
the open sky and the boundless meadows touch each other gently and 
the trees passionately wave to each other. That is an ideal school 
atmosphere best suited to the young minds. 

Our whole ancient tradition suits this sort of school surrounding. 
Our endeavour was to foster and unleash the inner spiritual strength. 
Our ' sadhana ' strived to engender in us a type of spiritual power that 
comes from within. So it was not necessary for us to provide for an 
arena in the school where material forces would conflict and help shape 
the young minds. Our civilization was not resting on material and 
economic values. Thus Tagore observed in the face of a possible 
objection that if education were imparted in a rural atmosphere, the 
taught would not have any idea of a complicated city life where they 
will have to work in future. Thus their education in a rural surround- 
ing will make them unfit for a successful life in big cities. Tagore, 
in our opinion, has ably countered this objection. Moreover, in a rural 
surrounding, Tagore points out, we are not divorced from nature. 
Nature is our big teacher and herein she plays her role quite correctly. 
Divorced from nature, our education remains incomplete.* A continuous 
and fruitful communion with nature is only possible if we build our 
school in the rural surroundings. But these surroundings, we must 
remember, do amply demonstrate the darker sides of human nature 
and they are easily detected and detectable in these surroundings. The 
students could be warned of them and their ugly consequences. So it 
is also not true to say that the school in a rural surrounding provides 
for an ivory tower wherein if brought up, the students will fail to assess 
and understand the complicated problems of life. The vices and short- 
comings of the man in the society at large must have their shadows on 
the rural school surrounding and as such it is continuous with the 
running life in the outer society. What distinguishes this school 
society from the outer society is an ideal, the lofty ideal of the hermit- 
teacher of the yore. That ideal made us look for the universal in a sea 
of particulars, for the eternal in a world of finites and for the immortal 
in a universe of tiny mortals. That ideal spoke for self-transcendance 
and its immediate reality was felt in the ceaseless activity of the 
individual spirit called ‘ sadhana’. This ‘ sadhana” expressed itself in 
the pursuit of knowledge, in devoted service to the teacher, in selfless 
service to the society, in a feeling of kinship with the rest of nature 
and in a passionate desire for altruistic and other-regarding activities. 

8 Visvabharati, p. 49. 
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For the furtherance of this lofty ideal Tagore introduced ' meditation ' 
in his school. This meditation gave the boys concentration and fixity 
of purpose. Tagore writes :° 

'" I believe in the hour of meditation and I set aside fifteen 
minutes in the morning and fifteen minutes in the evening for that 
purpose. I insist on this period of meditation, not, however, expecting 
the boys to be hypocrites and to make believe they are meditating. 
But I do insist that they remain quiet, thai they exert the power of self- 
control, even though instead of contemplating on God, they may be 
watching the squirrel running up the trees. 
| This quiet meditation, whatever might be the content thereof, 
helped a steady concentration and Tagore was right in incorporating 
it in the daily routine of the taught when judged from purely psychologi- 
cal considerations. He wanted to revive all thaf was once a glorious 
reality with us and bring them back in the world of living in a rural 
setting. The ancient Sangha type of education of the Buddhists and 
the Asram type of the Hindus inspired the great eclectic that Tagore 
was and it resulted in a theory of education that was in consistence with 
our ancient traditions on the one hand and with our needs of the day on 
the other. 


9 Personality, p. 145, 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


Living the Infinite Way—By Joel 8, Soldan George Allen and ` 
Unwin Ltd., London, Price 7s. 6d. net, 


In his earlier book—The Infinite Way—Joel Goldsmith emphasized 
the need for prayer and meditation for the realization of God. In the 
present book he writes about the maus of living the Infinite Way, and 
again points out that “‘prayer is the avenue leading to God". . He goss on 
to say that it is through prayer ani maditation that one attains to the 
God-experience. In that case, the theme of this book overlaps with that 
of the earlier book with the consequence that we ara unable to distinguish ` 
between realizing and living the Infinite Way. 

The book, on the whole, is a commentary on some aspects ofthe 
teaching of Christ Jesus and shows forth the author's eatholicity and broad 
ideas. But there are statements in the book that are obviously far too 
sweeping to carry conviction with anybody—such as: ''There is only one 
fact about which you can feel complete agreem2ut, about which no doubt 
will ever enter your thought: God is." He quotes extensively from the 
Bible and puts universal interpretation on the ideas embodied therein. 
Nevertheless, the spiritual brotherhood he so fervently advocates seems fo 
be based on a very narrow foundation when he says: ‘Illumination: 
dissolves all material ties and binds men together with the golden chains 
of spiritual understanding; it acknowledges only the leadership of the 


Christ...” 
Adharchandra Das 


The Integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo, Part II—By Rishabshand, 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry. Price Rs, 4.00. 


This book is meant to be an exposition of Sri Aurobindo’s Integral 
Yoga, and the subjects dealt with in it range from ''the higher and the 
lower nature” to ''the integral perfection”. According to the author, the 
purification of ie mind, the sense-mind and the other instruments of 
knowledge, emotion and will, is the aim of Yoga. And he seeks to show 
that the Integral Yoga effects all-round perfection, including perfection 
of the physical basis of our being. But he does not omit to say after the 
manner of Sri Aurobindo that the other yogas practised so far attained little 
or no perfection of the empirical being—a statement which should not go 
unchallenged, In one context we read: ‘‘Transformation, as it is under- 
stood in the Integral Yoga, is nof moral or spiritual purification, it is a 
radical and integral transformation of human nature," We wonder how 
integral transformation—whatever it is ultimately—can be exclusive of the 

19—1961 P—II | 
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moral and spiritual transformation. Is seems that '"integralism'" has 
become an obsession with the author who indeed makes a mess of the 
whole thing: : i 

Ihe book is wordy stuff and makes dull reading. It would, however, 
be of some value to those, who have already pianed their faith on Sri 
Aurobindo, but would definilely prove ar irritant to the readers who do 
not see eye to eye with Sri Aurobindo on yoga and spiritual life. 


Adharchandra Das 


The Meeting of the East and the West in Sri Aurobindo's Philo- 
sophy—By S. K, Maitra, Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry. 


This book is a collection of articles on Sri Aurobindo Dr. Maitra 
contributed to some journals. The title cf the Look is rather misleading, 
however, inasmuch as in it the autho? only makes some comparative 
studies of some philosophers—Sri Aurobindo, Plato, Plotinus, Hegel, 
Bergson and Goethe. The author starts with the erroneous idea that the 
East is apart from the West. and then endeavours to show that both have 
nevertheless met in the philosophy of Sr: Aurobindo. The fact, however, 
remains that there ave both similarities and differences between Sri 
Aurobindo’s system and some systems of Western philosophy. From this 
point of view Dr. Maitra’s studies are important and interesting. But we 
cannot. share his enthusiasm to exhicit Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy as 
the focus of Eastern and Western philosophy, 

Adharchandra Das 


Ourselves . 
RELIGIOUS AND MORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE UNIVERSITIES 


The Secretary, University Grants Commission has recently 
written a letter to the Registrar of the University, requesting the 
University to intimate to the Commission if the University has any 
comments to make on the recommendations contained in the Report 
of the Committee on Religious and Moral Instruction appointed by 
the Government of India and the action, if any, which the University 
proposes to take to implement the recommendations. The Committee 
over which Sri Sri Prakash. presided, submitted its report about 
two years ago, recommending, among other things, early morning 
silent meditation periods for students, the general study of different 
religions the institution of a post-graduate course in comparative 
religion and the introduction of .a fairly long period of social service 
in all Universities. ` l o 

The Radhakrishnan Commission in 1949 discussed this question 
in all its aspects and expressed the firm opinion that ‘‘to be secular 
is not to be religiously illiterate’. A secular state does not mean 
that the pedple should not be deeply spiritual. The Commission 
noted with regret that in recent years there had been a deterioration 
of the moral fibre. Many of the students as well as teachers 
were lacking in moral purpose and integrity. Many of those in 
power were in the grip of greed, selfishness and hatred. . The 
Commission said: ‘‘In our visits to the Colleges and the Universities 
we were impressed by the need for improvement in national character 
and discipline. Universities ought to be examples to the nation in 
fair dealing and decent behaviour. Some of the Universities in 
India, we regret to say, are not models of decency and dignity". 

Another line of the Report of the same Commission is more 
telling : ‘‘The greatness of a Country does not depend on the extent 
of its territory, length of its Communications, or the amount of 
its wealth, not even widespread education or equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth, important as all these things are. ‘If we wish to 
bring about a savage upheaval in cur society, raksasaraj, all that 
we need to vocational and technical education and starve the spirit. 
We will have a number of scientists without conscience, technicians 
without taste who find a void within themselves a moral vacuum 
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and ‘a desperate need to substitute something, anything for their 
lost endeavour and purpose. Society will then get what it deserves’’. 

The need for moral and religious instruction is thus imperative. 
In 1944 the British Board of Education with Sir Cyril Norwood, 
as Chairman made some important recommendations regarding this 
subject. The Committeee placed these words at the beginning of 
its report. “We believe that education cannot stop short of recognis- 
ing the ideals cf truth and beauty and goodness as final and 
binding for all times and in all places as ultimate values. Our 
belief is that education from its own nature must be ultimately 
concerned with values which are independent of time or particular 
environment, though realisable under changing forms in both, and 
therefore, that no programmes of education which concern them- 
selves only with relative ends and the immediate adaptation of the 
individual to existing surroundings can be acceptable". 

In India under British rule it was difficult for the State to 
adopt any satisfactory scheme of religious and moral instruction. 
The Education Commission of 1882 felt that the declared neutrality 
of the State prevented it from connecting its institutions with any 
ove form of faith. The Indian Universities Commission of 1902 
considered the question of the inadequecy of a purely secular educa- 
tion, but was enable to suggest any definite measures for improve- 
ment. Still Lord Curzon, the Governor-General of India, in a 
speech delivered on April 23, 1901, at the M. A. O. College, 
Aligarh, stressed the need for religious and moral instruction in 
any sound scheme of education. He said; ‘‘Hducation without 
religious basis is. though boys at school and at the University are 
often too young to see it, like building a house without founda- 
tions". Mahatme Gandhi, throughout his life, held the view that 
the truths that are common to al! religions, can and should be 
taught to all children in schools and Universities. Fundamental 
principles of Hthics are common to all religions and these should 
certainly be taught to all our young men and women in our country. 
India is a secular State, no doubt. This implies there is no State 
religion and that the State must not be partial to one religion. 
To be secular, however, is not to be religiously illiterate. It is 
to be deeply spiritual and not narrowly religious. We must civilize 
the human heart. Religion is & pe-meative influence, a quality of 
life and an elevation of purpose. Judged from this standpoint, 
there is certainly need for religions and moral instruction in our 
Colleges and Universities. B 
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It is understood that the Government of India in the Ministry 
of Education are going to set up a new standing Committee 
to implement the recommendations of the Sri Prakasa Committee 
on religious and moral instruction in educational institutions. The 
different Universities in India must be interested in the recommenda- 
tions of the Sri Prakasa Committee as well as in the practical 


measures that may be adopted for implementation of those 
recommendations. 
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has been affiliated in English (Compulsory), Bengali (9nd subject) Hindi (9nd subject), 
History, Elements of Economies and Civics, Logic, Mathematics, Commercial Geography, 
Commercial Arithmetic and Hlemsnts of Book-keeping io the Pre-University standarí, in 
English (General, Bengal (Compulsory) Hindi (Compulsory), History, Economies, Political 
Science and Education to the B.A. Pass standard, in English, .Bengali, Hindi, French, 
Economic Theory, Economic Problems of: India, Economie Geography, Secretarial Practice, 
Commercial Mathematics, Commercial aud Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business Organisa- 
tion, Advanced Accountancy, Auditing, Advanced Banking, Currency and Foreign Exchange, 
Secretarial Practice and jCompany Management to the B.Com. Pass standard and in addition 
to the Pass subjects in Commercial and Industriel Law, Accountancy, Business Organisation 
Advanced Accountincy, Auditing, Income Tax and Costing, Banking, Currency and Foreign 
Exchange, Law and Practice of Banking including Banking Accounts to the B.Com. Honours 
standard of the Three-Year Dagree Course from the session 1961-62, i.e., with permission 
to present candidates in-the abovementioned subjects at the Pre- University examination in 
1962, B.A, and B.Com. Part I examination in 1968 and B.A. and B.Com. Part II examination 
in 1964 and not earlier. _ 


Senate House, Calcutta, . . , G. C, RAYCHAUDHDRI, 
Tho 5th January, 1962. 7 i ~ Registrar. | 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY. l 
Notification No. Ec/5469 ` .^ Dated; Cuttack, 'The:19th June, 1961. 


In accordance with standiag order No. 98 of the Syndicate the following candidates 
who took recourse to unfair means af tho Pre-University Examination of 1961 are. penalised 
as noted against each, 


Roll No, Hane Institution Penalties Imposed 
: 8. : f 4: 


1 


PRE-UNIVERSITY (HUMANITIES) 


829 Sri Pradip Chandra Mohanty, Bhadrak . Result of the  Pre-Univeraitv 
C/o Sri Panchanan |Mohanty, College, > X (Humanities) Examination of 
At. Jaganathapur, P.O, Bhadrak, Bhadrak. 1961 is cancelled. -and he is 
Dist. Balasore. debarred from appearing at any 


of the Exeminstions' prior to 
the Annual Examination of 
1963, : ; 


= bd 
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718 


968 


978 


1612 


1651 


1653 


1654 


2622 


2973 


398b 


9546 


9565 
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Sri Una Harihar Pairo, At P.O. 
Buguda, Dist. Ganjam. 


Sri Bhaskar chandra Biswal, C/o 
Sri Jadumani Biswal, R.D.C.'s. 
Centre Division, Cultack-1. 

Sri Gagana Bihari Das, C/o Sri 
Bankabihari Das, At/P.O, Kalyan 
pur, P. S. Binjharpur, Dist. 
Cuitack. 


Sri Sureswar Mobapatrs, C/o Sri 
Alekha Chardra Mohepatra, At 
Janamani, P. O. Mulugna, Dist. 
Cuttack. 


Sri Gobinda Chandra Patri, C/o 
Sri Dinabandhu Patri, At, 
Samgudia, P.O.  Sribaldevjee, 
Via. Kendrapara, Dist, Cuttack. 


Sri Baleram Pradhen, Cfo Sri 
Dhaneswar Pradban, At. Kanpur, 
P.O. Barua, Dist. Cuttack. 


Sri Bijoy Krushna Fradban, C/o 
Sri Gobinda Chandra Pradhan, 
At/P.O, Ra‘abagichsa, Cutiack-1. 


Khallikote 
College, 
Berhamper. 


Christ College 
Cuttack 


Christ College 
Cuttack. 


Kendrapada 
College, 
Kendrapsda. 


Kendrapara 
College, 
Kendrapara 


Do, 


[ FEB, 


Resiilt of the Pré-University 
(Humanities) Examination of 
of 1961 is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at any 
of the Examinations prior to 
the Second Hxaminetion of 
1902. 


Do. 


Do. 


Result of the Pre-University 
(Humanities) Examination of 
1961 is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at 
any of the Examinations 
prior to the Annual] Exami- 
nation of 1963. 


Do. 


Result of the Pre-Univeraty 
(Humanities) Examination of 
1961 is cancelled and he is 
debarrcd from appearing at any 
of the Examinations prior to 
the Second Examination of 


Do, 


PRE-UNIVERSITY (SCIENCE) 


Sr Bidyadhar Jena, C/o Sri 
Gobinda Charan Jena, At. Kalyani 
P.O. Kothar, Dist, Ealasore. 


Sri Nrushingha Nard Padhi, C/o 
Sri Gopinath Padhi B.A.D.Ed. 
Teacher, K. B. High School, 
Bhanjanagar, Dt. Genjam. 


Sri Chittaran‘an Mobanty, Cfo Sri 
Balakrishna  Mohenty, — At/P.O, 
Taradapara, Via, Jagatsinchpur, 
Dist. Cuttack. 


* 


Bhadrak 
College, 
Bhadrax 


Khallikote 
College 
Berhanpur 


Result of the Pre-Univ. 
(Science) examination of 1981 
is cancelled and he is debarr 
ed from appearing at any of 
the Examinations prior to the 
Second Examination of 1962. 


Do. 


Christ Sollege Result of the Pre-University 


Cuttaex. 


(Science) Exaination of 1961 
is cancelled and he is debar- 
red from appearing at any 
of the Exominations prior to 
the Annual Examiration of 
1963. - 


Sri Somaneth Nayak C/o. Sti Brajendra Stewart 

Nath Naik, Daragha Bazar, Cuttack-1. Science College, Do. 
Custack, 

Sri Bhabagrahi Das, C/o Sri Kulamani 3B.J.B. College, 

Das, At. Anduli, P.O. Deulipara, Bhudaneswar Do. 


Dist. Cuttack, 


University Office, 
Cuttack-1. 


The 19th July, 1961. 


Assistant Registrar, 
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The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University 


Examination for the period noted against their names as they were found 


guilty of 


using unfair means at the PRE-UNIVHERSITY EXAMINATIONS IN (ARTS, 
SCIENCE AND COMMERCE) examinations, 1961 in the Bihar University Course. 


Sl. Name of centre Roll No, and Name and address 
No. of examination examination. of the candidate. 
and College. 
1 Gaya College, Roll Gay. No.61 Prahlad Prasad 
Gaya, Pre-Arts. C/o Sri Bengali 
Lal Swaraj Puri 
Road, Mekhlaul- 
ganj, (Gaya). 
A 
2 Do. Roll Gay. No, 93 Md. Kalimullah 
Pre-Arts. Ansari, C/o Md. 
Samiullah Ansari, 
Gowal Bigha, 
Gaya. 
3 Do. Roll Gay. No. Sri Krishna 
153, Pre-Arts. Sharma, C/o Sri 
Parmanand Singh 
Vill. Sikaria. P.C. 
Tekari, Dt. Gaya. 
4 B. ©. College, Roll Din. No. Surajdeo Prasad, 
Dinepore. 58, Pre-Arts. C/o Sri  Sheo 
Raten Lal, Taki- 
yapul, Digha 
(Patna). 
9 Kisan College, Roll Soh. No. 29, Prakash Singh C/o 
Sohsarai. Damodar 


Pre-Arts. Sri 
Singh, Vill. Mirja- 

pur, P. O. Mora 

Talaw, (Patna). 


Ishwar Dayal 
Singh, C/o Sri 
Ram Dhyan 
Singh, Vill. 

P. O. 

Udbartnagar, Dt. 

Shahabad. 


Harii Singh, C/o 
Sri Dharichchan 
Singh At & P. O. 
Apar, Dist. 
Shahabad. 


Bachoo Mehta, C/o 
Sri Nanku Mehta, 
Moh. Bhainsasur, 
P.O. Biharsharif 


6 H.D. Jain Col. 


Rol Arr. No. 8, 
lege, Arrah, 


Pre-Arts. 


7 Maharaja 
lege, Arrah. 


Col- Rol Arr. No, 


205, Pre-Arts. 


Rol Nal. No. 
43, Pre-Arts. 


Nalanda College, 
Biharsharif. 


(Patna). 
9 K.L.8.Colege, Roll Naw. No, Birendra Prasad 
Nawadah. 14, Pre-Arts. Sinha, C/o Sri 
Sachchidanand 


Sinha, New Area, 
Nawadah (Gaya). 


Budh. Deo Pathak, 
C/o Sri Ishwara 
Nand Pathak. 
Vill. Hasauli P.O. 
Kunda, (Gaye). 


10 Š. Sinha College, 


Roll Aur. No. 30, 
Aurangabad. 


Pre-A rts. 


19-—-2061P—TI 


Period of punishment 


His present examina- 
tion is cancelled and 
he is debarred from 
appearing at any 6x8- 
mination prior to the 
Annual Examination 
of 1963. 


Do, 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Da. 
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11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


S. 8. College, 
Jehanabad. 


S. P." Jain Col- 
lege, Sasaram. 


S. Sinha College, 


Aurangabad. 
Maharaja Col- 
lege, Arrah. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Nalanda College, 
Biharsharif. 


Gaya College, 


Gaya. 


H. D. Jain Col- 
lege, Arrah. 


College of Com- 
merce, Patna. 
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Roll Jeh. No. 50, 
Pre-Arts. 


Roll Sas. No. 58, 
Pre-Arts. 


Roll Aur. No. 8. 
Pre-Science, 


Roll Arr. No. 
104, Pre-Science 


Roll Arr. No. 
111, Pre-Science 


Roll Arr. No. 
112, Pre.Science 


Rol Arr. No. 
120, Pre-Science 


Roll Nal. No. 4, 
Pre-Science. 


Roll Gay. No. 
110. Pre-Science 


Suresh 


Rajendra Prasad, 


C/o Sri Babu 
Prakesh Narayan 
Bairagibagh 


(Gaya). 
Yogend-a 


Prasad 
Singh, Cjo Sri 
Sumeshwar Pra- 
sad Sing, Vill. & 
P. O. Sikaria, 
Sasarum (Saha- 
bad). 


Jag Narain Singh 


C/o Sri Mungesh- 
war Singh, Vill. 
Rajpur, P. O. 
Surdarganj 
(Gaya). 


Roy Krishna 
Mohan Prasad 
Singa, Cjo Sri 
Lala Indradeo 
Nargyan Daria- 
pur Gola, Banki- 


pur, Patna-4. 


Lal Baboo Sinha, 


Clo Sri Anuplal 
Sinha, Engineer- 
ing Club Quarter, 
A/94. 

Patna Gaya Road, 
Potina. 

Shashi Kant Tri- 
pathi, C/o Sri 
Bisawanath Tri- 
pathi, Vill. &P.O. 
Barhara, Arrah 
(Shahabad). 
Sachitanand 
Pardey, Cjo Sri 


Singh, Cjo Sri 
Babu Shyam 
Nerain Singh, 
Vill. Bahadurpur, 
Po Karaota, 
(Patna). 
Prasad 
Singh, C/o Sri 
Sahdeo Singh, At. 
& P. O. Diha, 
Dist. Gaya. 


Roll Arr. No. 3, Ramawtar Mishra, 


Pre-Commerce. 


Roll Pat. No. 38, Raghu 


2? Pre-Commerce, 


Patna University, 
Patna, the 21st September, 1961, 


O/c Pt. Bhadeswar 
Mishra, Meh. 
Baradhi, P. O. 
Bhadbas, Dist, 
Shahabad. 


Bansh 
Singh, Ojo Sri 
Dhanpat Singh, 


Now Road, 
Chauk, Patna, 
City, 


[FEB 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


B. THAKUR, 
Registrar, 
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BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, RAJASTHAN 
Notification 


Thé undermentioned candidates had obtained permission to appear at the High 


School Examination held by the Board in 1960 and 1961 by giving false statements 


in their application forms. 


Consequently their 


respective examinations have been 


cancelled and they have further been debarred from appearing at any examination of 
the Board to be held in the year(s) as noted against each:— 


S. 
No. 


to 


13 


14 


Roll No, 


10534 


15144 


21824 
20834 


20997 


1077 


2077 


2214 


24053 
2476 


3259 
3777 


4708 


4824. 


5722 
8205 


6220 


6507 


6772 


7534 
7789 
7963 


8180 


Name of vandidate 


Har Dayal Singh (Ori- 
ginal name—Jawahar 
Lal Jat), 

Supyar Singh Arya (Ori- 
ginal name-—Pyare 
Lal). 

Hanuman Prasad Sharma 

Abdul Mazid Khan (Ori- 
ginal name-—Mazid 
Khan). 

Mohammed Gaffur (Ori- 
ginal name—QGafoor 
Khan). 

Jagdish Chander Sharma 
(Original name— 
Jagdish Prashad Sunar) 
Harak Lal Rathi 


Baboo Lal Jalan 


Hari Prasad Sindhi 
Jeewan Mal Chindaliya 


Ram Lal Palasaria 

Jagdish Prasad (Ori- 
ginal name—Tri- 
bhuwan Prasad). 


Babu Lal Khandelwal 


Place of residence 


Jaipur 
Jhunjhunu District 


Jhunjhunu 
Dundlod (Jhun- 
jhunu). 


Do. 


Pali District 


Bhilwara Dist, 


Sardarshahr (Churu 
Dist.). 


Ratangarh (Churu 
Dist. 


Jaipur 


Banwari Lal Sharma Jhunjhunu District 


(Original name— 
Banwari Lal Pareek). 


Govind Prashad Soni 


Jagdish Chandra Raj- 
put. 


Jagdish Prasad Pareek 


Kanhaiya Lal 


Kailash 
Sharma 


Nand Kishore Agrawal 

Om Prakash Shrivasta 

Prakash Narayan 
Sharma. 

Radhey Shyam Sharma 
(Primus). 


Chandra 


(Jodhpur) 
Jaipur 


Jaipur 
Sikar Dist. 
Khendar  (Sawai- 
madhopur). 
Jaipur 


O. 
Kbandar (Sawai- 
madhopur). 
Do. 


Examination whioh has 
been cancelled and 
year(s) for which 
debarred. 


H.S.E. for 1960 can- 
celled. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


H.S.H.for 1961 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1962, 

H. S. E. for 1961 can- 
celled, 

H. S. E. for 1961 can- 
celled and further 
re for 1962. 

0. 


H. 8. E. for 1961 oan- 
celled. 
Do. 


H. S. E. for 1961 can- 


celled & further 
debarred for 1962 
and 1963. 


H. S. E. for 1961 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1962. 


H. S. E. for 1961 oan. 
celled, 


Do. 


H. 8. E. for 1981 can- 
celled &  furiher 
debarred for 1962. 

H. S. E. for 1961 can- 
celled. 


H. S. E. for 1961 can- 
celled & further 
debarred for 1962, 


H. S. E. for 1961 oan- 
celled. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


24 8323 
25 9016 
20 12154 
27 12180 
98 12809 ` 
20 13285 
30 14746 
31 14844 
32 16033 
33 16644 
34 16757 
35 16845 
30 17445 
37 17851 
58 18356 
39 19682 
40 -19976 
41 20606 
42 21103 
43 21197 
44 21206 
46 21743 
46 21938 
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Ramawtar Sharma 


Satya Deva Sharma 


Mata Deon Saini 
Naner Ham Jakhar 


Har Dev Singh Jat 


Abdul Aziz (Original 
name—Abdul Aziz 
Khan}. 


Chhaju Lal Sharma 


Sukh Deo Sharma 


Sudhindra Kumar 

C. L. Kashim (Original 
name—Champa Lal). 

Doonger Mal Ladha 


Gopi Um ES Jagani 
(Origin name— 
Gopal eT Kishen). 


Mewa Ram Jain (Ori- 
ginal  name--Bhoor 
Chand). 

Ram Das 


Vasu Doo Acharya 
Manak Shand Varma 


Mishri Lal Barbar (Ori- 
ginal name—Mishri 
Mal). 


* Bhim Chand 


Ram Kishan 


Shyam Swaroop Bhat- 
nagar. 

Subhask Chandra Sood 

Imamuddin 


Ishwar Lal (Original 
name—Ishwari Lal). 


(FRB. 


Jhunjhunu District H.S. E. for 1961 can- 


Jaipur 


Chirawa (Jhun- 
jhunu Dist). 
Pilani (Jhunjhunu 
Dist. 
Sikar 


Gangapur (Sawai- 
madhcpur). 


Sawai—Liadhopur 
Dist. 


Sikar Dist. 


Jaipur 
Jodrpur 


Do. 
Do. 


D». 


: Do. 


Do. 
Nagaur 
Pali Dist. 


Kote 
(Kota Dist.) 
Do. 


Kota 
(Kota Dist.) 
Do. 


celled. 


H. S. E. for 1961 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1962. 


H. S. E. for 1961 can- 
celled. 


-H. 8. E. for’ 1961 can- 


celled and further 
debarred for 1962. 
H. S.E. far 1961 can- 
celled, 
Do. 


Do. 


HE, S. E. for 1901 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1982. 


Do. 


H. S. E. for 1961 can- 
celled and further 
debarred for 1982. 

H. S. E. for 1961 can-. 
celled. 


Illegible, 
Secretary. 


Board of Secondary Education, 
Rajasthan, Jaipur. 


BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, RAJASTHAN, JAIPUR 
Notification 


The undermentioned candidates had obtained permission to appear at the High 
School Examination held by the Board in 1960 & 1961 by giving false statements in 


their application forme. 


Consequently their raspective examinations have been 


cancelled and they have further been debarred from appearing at an examination 
of the Board to be held in the year (s) as noted against each. : $ 
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S.No. Rol No. Name of candidate Place of Examination which has been 
residence cancelled & year (s) for which 
debarred. 
l 2 3 4 5 
l 11761 Lallu Ram Agarwal Jaipur Distt. High School Examination 
` for 1960 cancelled. 
2 6269 Jagdish Prashad. Sharma Do. High School Examination 
for 1961 cancelled. 
3 9740 Vijay Singh Nathawat Do. High School Examination 


for 1961 cancelled and fur- 
ther debarred for 1962. 


4 12801 Govind Singh (Original Do. High School Examination 
name Bhagirath Mal) for 1961 cancelled. 

5 16776 Full Chand (Original Jodhpur Do. 
name-—Phooter Mal) 

6 17000 Indar Singh Solanki Nagaur Do. 

7 17077 . Jeewan Singh Jodhpur Do. 


(Original name—Jala/n Singh) 
8 24321 Jagdish Chandra Trivedi Partabgarh High School Examination 


(Original name—J agdisb for 1961 cancelled and fur- 
Narain Sharma) ther debarred for 1962. 
Illigible 
Secretary, 


Board of Secondary Education, 
Rajasthan, Jaipur, 


BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, RAJASTHAN 


Registered Notification 


The undermentioned candidates had resorted to use unfairmeans at the following 
Supplementary Examinations of the Board, held in August, 1961. Their present exami- 
nation has, therefore, been cancelled and they have further been debarred from 
appearing at any examinations of the Board, to be held in the year 1962. 


S.No. Enrol. No. Roll No. Name of the candidate Name of the institution. 
(Place of residence in 
case of Private 
candidates). 
INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS EXAMINATION 


1 58/7540 622 Ram Gopal Tongaria S. S. G. Pare ek College, 
Ex-Student Jaipur, 
2 60/1220 1726 Jagdish Prashad Kailani Bhilwara District. 
HIGHER SECONDARY EXAMINATION 
Old Scheme 
1 29 Hukmi Chand Phulwari Govt. Patel M.P.H.S. 
School, Beawar. 
R. K. Agarwal 
Secretary, 
Jaipur ludin 


pur, Board of Secondary Education 
September 15, 1961. Rajasthan, Jaini, 


FEB. 
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THE STREAM IN COLERIDGE'S POETRY 


Dn. P. S. SASTRI, . 
Head of the Depurtment cf English, Nagpur University, Nagpur 

There are ' many-tinted streams " in Coleridge’s poetry. The 
stream is a recurring phenomenon. From the early times the poets have 
woven varied metaphorical meanings around the image of the stream. 
The stream of life and the stream of consciousness are two of the 
meanings with which we are familiar. The stream rises from an 
elevated source and flows into a sea that is below. Plato told us of the 
divine afflatus flowing into the poet’s soul; and the poet-critics have 
familiarised us with the delightfully vague expression ‘ spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feelings '. Then there can be a stream of poetry 


too. The precise significance of the stream in Coleridge's poetry : 


becomes clearer when we examine some of the passages in his poems. 
Before we do that, we have to remember his expression ' streamy nature 
of association ' too. We must also not forget the geographical stream 
with its windings and mazes, its eddies and currents. 

In 1792 Coleridge spoke of ‘the placid stream ',? the ‘ cooling 
‘stream ',? the ‘ slumbrous stream ',^ and ‘the fretful current’ that 
chides ‘ some giant rock’. In 1794 we have: 


The rivulet's sleep-persuading sound * 


where the moonlight sleeps. It is a refreshing, hypnotic kind of stream 
which can at times command even the rocks. It is a power obeyed by 
the rock and sleep alike. In the Songs of the Pixies (1793) the Otter 
becomes the ‘ sleep-persuading stream ’,* while the Pixies dance ' tc 


1 Poems (O §.A.), p, 118. 2 Ibid., p. 88. 3 Ibid., p. 84 
4 Tbid.,p 35. l 5 Ibid., p. 69. 8 Songs of the Pivies, |, 68. 
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the cadence of the stream '.' The stream has a music or is music. It 
is the fascinating music that induces a mood of self-forgetness like that 
of inspiration. The Otter ‘ beguiled lone manhood’s cares, yet waking 
fondest sighs '* as the visions of childhooc began rising up. The stream 
provides an escape through dreams and visions to a world untroubled by 
the analytical or social intellect. 


The stream glides slowly and smoothly. We find that : 
Pleasure’s streamlet glides 
Fanned by soft winds to curl in mimic tides.? 


An early poem of 1790 compares the ‘ lovely. gems of radiance meek ° 
to the silently gliding ' streamlets '.'? But there is ‘a stormy stream ’ 
rushed by ‘the vext ar’, beside an ‘untamed stream ’.” 
Tranquillity and violence alike are found in the stream along with 
meekness and other moral characteristics. The movement of the stream 
recalls the arts of dance and music. In'1791 the music of the 
instruments is compared to the Otter that ‘ sports his stream '.? The 
integration of music and dance with the stream makes the river symbolic 
of harmony and rhythm, characteristics attributed to the soul by Plato 
and to great poetry by the aestheticians. In this context we find him in 
the same year treating the Cam as the ‘ reverend stream '.^ The river 
is sacred because it is a spiritual entity. It is the spirit. 

The spiritual character of the stream makes the stream fully 
symbolic in Coleridge’s poetry. In 1794 we find him speaking of his soul 
and the stream: . 

as the star of Evening flung its beam 
In broken radiance on the wavy stream, . 
My soul amid the pensive twilight gloom | 
Mourn'd with the breeze, O Lee BOO! O'er thy tomb.” 
The broken radiance is echoed in the mourning. The breeze being the 
wind of inspiration, there is the wavy sizeam which is not static. The 
star of evening and the pensive twilight go together. The soul in the 
context of the stream gives an unearthly light to the river here. There 
is ‘ the stream divine of-unmatched eloquence ’.*° It is the stream of 
speech, of expression. And in the year 1792 we find life becoming a 
stream: . l 
thro’ its silent tenor may may Life 
: Smooth its meek stream." 
Tt is not only the meek stream, but ' the crystal river of life '.'* 


? Tbid,, 1. 88. 8 Poems, p. 48. 3 Thide p. 50s 10 [bid., p. 17. 
1 [fbid;, p. 104. 1 Ibid., p. 181. 3 Ibid , ps 28. M Ibid., p. 99. 
15 Ibid., p. 64. 16 Ibid., p. 80. W lbid., p. 83. 18 Ibid., p. 199, 
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The movement of the stream is similar to that of a snake; and 
Coleridge has oftentimes compared Shakespéare’s poetic movement to 
that of a snake. The river, the snake, and poetry are thus brought 
together. We read that the moonlight 


is suffused o’er all the sapphire Heaven, 
Trees, herbage, snake-like stream, unwrinkled Lake, 
Whose very murmur does of it partake !*° 
The snake-like stream is rich with suggestions. It is the’ stream of 
poetry. whose rhythm is that of the snake in action. 
The stream is closely related to the fountains. We are told that 


-‘ strange-eyed Destruction’ lies ‘by livid fount, or red volcanic 


stream *.2° She brings forth ‘her blood-stained streams ’.?*. There 
are also ‘ the dark, imprisoned floods beneath ’ and they send forth the 
‘sighs which chasms of icy vales outbreathe '.? This is the streams 
experiencing a series of convulsions and thereby appearing chaotic. So 
long as it is chaotic, it has neither a method nor a form; and nenne it 
becomes incapable of creating an aesthetic whole. 

Coleridge tells us that his thoughts were ‘ hovering round the 
Muses’ home '; and there was a rich ' stream of musie ' emerging there- 
from. ‘ As it flowed warbling on ', he imagined that he was ' beside the 
vocal fount of Helicon °’. We have here the fountain which is poetry; 
and we cannot easily set aside this identity. This is ' the fount whence 
streams of nectar flow ’.** It is Hippocrene where 


Turbid and black upboils an angry fount 
Tossing its shatter'd foam in vengeful spleen,” 
as he thinks of Napoleon. Out of the fount of. the muses. there flows 
' in'a rude understrain the maniac fount below '.*5. Indignation. too does 


. emerge from the same source. 


The fountain of poetry ix forever young, fresh, and perennial. The 
Platonic concept of inspiration makes it holy. There is a ' Hermit- 
fountain of some dripping cell’. Sanctity is attached to it; and it 
gives birth to the nobler feelings and emotions. In the Garden of 
Boccaccio there are ' fountains where Love lies listening to their falls ’. 2 


. Love is an inclusive emotion though it is greatly personal. Out of this 


basic emotion one can derive a variety of passions by contrast, similarity 
and contiguity. When love is said to be listening to the falls of the 
fountains, it is presumed that the fountain of poetic creation has its very 
foundations in the emotion of love. It is even stated that 

19 bid., p 494. 20 Ibid., p. 168 ?L Ibid., p. 946. 


2? Ibid., p. 950. 39 Ibid., p 449. — ^ Thid., p. A4. 
2% Ibid., p. 500. ?6 Tbid,, p. 53. 2 Ibid., p 480. 
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À beauteous spring, the rock's collected tears, 
Sleeps sheltered there, scarce wrinkled by the gale.” 
The beauteous spring is the collection of the tears shed by the rock. 
Then the rock too becomes a person. The tears can be those of joy or 
of sorrow. In either case they owe their being to that state of sympathy 
which is outward-looking. Untouched Ly the gale, the spring has only 
being. It is self-contained. But to issue itself into an artistic form, 
it needs the breeze which makes it dynamic. Then the spring appears 
like a magician. Genius plunged Lamb ‘in that wizard fount hight 
Castalie ’.2°. The poet is also the wizard. And when the fountain of 
poetry too appears like a wizard, it muss be subject to the influences of 
contrary feelings or passions. Pain and pleasure, sorrow and joy, despair 
and ecstacy are some of the contrary pairs that move the fountain into 
activity. Since Adam’s sin there are ‘two founts’ in every heart. 
These are ‘of suffering and of cheer’. The external fountain has 
become purely inward; and it is the spring of emotions. In Coleridge's 
poetry, the heart is also symbolised by the sun. The light of the sun 
illumines the data of experience; and so do the emotions emerging from 
the heart. The fountain of poetry is an illuminating one. It comes into 
being after a good deal of preparation that entails suffering. In Kubla 
Khan we read : 


~ And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced.?? 


The earth suffers the pangs of delivery, and these pangs are not merely 
painful. They contain an experience of joy or ecstacy. The process of 
giving birth is a unique experience that blends pain with pleasure; and 
it is like the travail of the soul. That which is then born is mighty. 
In its instantaneous birth the earth forces it into the light of the day. 

The fountain belongs to the world of becoming and yet it transcends 
our relativistic categories. It is a process which is real. This process 
is symbolic of the artistic creation. The form of the work of art too 
arises from the same fountain. Hence it is said that 

In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column.*! 

The artist intuits the aesthetic form in his experience. This form is 
organic to the experience and therefore to the artistic creation. That 
which realizes this form is the secondary imagination. The silvery 
column of the fountain is intuited as the hexameter. The two are not 
different from each other. The fountain is algo the spring of the poetic 
content. We therefore hear of | 

78 lbid., p. 156. ?! Ibid, p. 1^8, 30 Kubla Khan, ll. 17-19. 
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The deep-murmured charm of the sun of the rock, 
That is lisp'd ever more at his slumberless fountain." 


This is the fountain of the ‘ unperishing youth ', ' the son of the rock s 
‘the nursling of heaven’. The fountain is always alert, watchful. It 
is no other than consciousness which has no sleep. Slumber is allied to 
death. The slumberless is life which is an affirmation. 

The ecstasy that accompanies poetic creation is something like the 
‘ dizzy rapture ' that does not allow the discursive intellect to operate. 
The moon, symbolic of the mind in Coleridge, is subordinated to the sun 
symbolising the heart. Any spontaneous activity of the soul is felt as 
an outpouring of the heart, as a great torrent. God committed the boy 
Tell to Nature and to Holy writ: 


Where flashed and roared the torrent, oft 
His soul found wings, and soared aloft !*? 


The torrential roaring and flashing cohere with the soaring of the soul. 
Thereby the torrent comes to stand for the spiritual flight. 

But the stream or the fountain is not completely accessible to the 
normal individual. As the psychologists have told us we are usually 
aware of the margin of the stream of consciousness. On Skiddaw’s 
mount, midway the ascent, he would sit ‘ beside the fountain's marge '.?? 
This is a significant foreshadowing of the later trends in psychology; 
and when Shelley called him ‘ the subtle-souled psychologist ', he put 
his finger on the most important aspect of Coleridge’s life and work. 

The movement of the waves too can be seen in the stream and the 
fountain. The rise and fall of these waves is similar to that of the 
emotions. More particularly the emotion of love has its own wave- 
length; and Coleridge with his love for Sara Hutchinson could not ignore 
this correspondence. In a poem to Asra (1801) we read: 

This Love which ever welling at my heart, 
Now in its living fount doth heave and fall, 
Now overflowing pours thro’ every part 

Of all my frame, and fill and changes all.** 


Love is the living fount which flows and overflows. It fills him 
completely. And the stream thus becomes also the stream of love. its 
rise and fall is also reminiscent of music. Love, music, consciousness, 
imagination and poetry are all brought together. In one of his notebooks 
he records: ‘‘a River, so translucent as not to be seen—and yet 
murmuring—shadowy world—-and there a Dream. Inchanted River—’’.** 


3! Poems , p. 308. 32 - Thid., p, 310. 33 [bid., p. 351. 
34 Ibid., p 861. 3$ Notebooks, ed. by K. Coburn, I. 1124: 
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The shadowy world and the dream are linked to the hidden and enchanted 
river. We are thus brought back to the sacred river. 

The stream is the aesthetic, creative prccess. Speaking about T'he 
Prelude, he refers to the theme : 


And currents self-determined, as might seem, 
Or by some inner Power; of moments awful, 
Now in thy inner life, and now abrcad, 
When power streamed from thee... .*° 


The guides and companions of Wordsworth’s way had been the ‘ secret 
mouhtain-streams °.” The springs of inspiration are hidden, - and 
inspiration descends on the born poet, on the genius. In this sense we 
have one notebook recording: ‘‘ The current in-the river like another 
river-Genius amongst his fellow-ment '".?* There are. self-determined 
currents in the artistic process. These are she moments when some 
super-personal force overpowers the artist and streams from him into the 
world outside. It is like a hidden brook suddenly appearing on the 
surface of the earth. This is ' the fount of Hippocrene ' which 


he had traced it upward to its source, 
Through open glade, dark glen, and secret dell.?? 


I6 is the fountain of the Muses presiding over the creative arts. In 
tracing it to its source he passes through the forms known to us and also 
through the hidden. The source is obviously spiritual, and the stream 
tends to overflow since all poetry is the expression of a dominant passion ; 


Long as the fount of Song Micah 
Will I the yearly dirge renew.* 


The stream of song, of poetry, is too glaring to be ignored. In spite of 
its overflow, Coleridge could think of a placid stream too as synonymous 
with poetry. In one of the notebooks we read:-'' Quiet stream, with 
all its eddies, and the moonlight playing on them, quiet as if they were 
Ideas in the divine mind anterior to the Creation—’’.** The moon has 
transformed even the quiet stream; and Coleridge could then speak of 
the Ideas anterior to the creation. The artistic process, Coleridge told 
us, is a dim analogue of the creative process. 
The stream circles the poetic mount. In the classical myth mount 
Olympus has the fountain of the muses.. We read: 

Circling the base of the Poetic mount 

A stream there is, which rolls in lazy flow 

Its coat-black waters from Oblivion’s fount.” 


36 Poems, pp. 401-5. 3! Ibid.,p. 405. ^ 38 Notebooks, I. 1143. 
39 Poems, p 413 40 Ibid., p. 43k. 31 Notebooks, I. 1151. 42 Poems, p 103. 
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The' waters of this stream are coal-black probably because they are 
hidden; and they emerge from the fountain of forgetfulness. Then the 
river that we have here may well be the styx which can have coal-black 
waters. This stream circles the base of the mount; and what is of 
interest is the peak of this mount. So he tells us that he ascends ' the 
stony Mount ' and views the 
river, now with bushy rocks o'er-brow'd, 
Now winding bright and full, with naked banks." 

The entire scene ‘seemed like Omnipresence’. This omnipresence 
brings back the mountain to its spiritual context; and in this context 
we have the river winding bright and full. 

The winding movement of the river has its parallel in the 
movement of the snake; and Coleridge has often compared Shakespeare's 
art to the latter. The winding is not altogether different from the mazy 
motion of the river and from its sounds. In the Hymn to the Earth 
we read that ‘ the rivers sang on their channels ’.“* The body of his 
youth flashed along lightly 


On winding lakes and rivers wide, 
That ask no aid of sail or oar, 
That fear no spite of wind or tide !“* 


These are self-subsistent entities and they sang probably like the 
morning stars at the time of the creation. 

The river-symbolism reaches its perfection in Kubla Khan. Here 
we find that 


Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea.‘ 


Whatever may be the original or associated name of the river, it is one 
which no geography of the physical world can reveal. It is the sacred 
river. It flows through the caverns which are beyond the grasp of 
mortality. It has a subterraneous movement symbolic of the subliminal. 
_It flows through the subconscious. The sun in Coleridge’s symbolism 
stands for the heart; and the sunless sea must then be the sea where the 
emotions have gone dry. This is the state we experience in our 
practical, unaesthetic lives. But the elements have the emotional 
experience : 


And 'mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred riyer.* 


53 Ibid., p. 107. 44 Ibid., p. 329. 5 Youth and Age, 11. 13-15. 
4 Kubla Khan, 1. 3-5. "i Ibid., l 93-04. 
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On the spur of the moment, the earth has brought the sacred river info 
the light of the day. Such a river is more companionable when our 
practical intellect is under control. It is 


a stream 
of music soft that not dispels tha sleep, 
But casts in happier moulds the slumberer’s dream.** 


It is also a stream that has to wade through all the hindrances improvised 
by the discursive, prosaic intellect. These hindrances, obstacles and 
difficulties are gathered into the word maze. Accordingly about this 
river we read : 


Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran.?? 


The mazy motion was through wood and dale, though the river ran to a 
subless sea. Earlier we had a passage where the poet traced ‘ through 
open glade, dark glen, and secret dell’ the source of the fount. There 
is a mazy motion in both cases. The ' meandering eye '* of the poet 
also is given to us. The eye comes closer tc the stream. We hear of 
' Ovid's mazy tale of loves °." There is also a little boat which 


Came to the sea-cave beneath the breezy headland, 
Where amid myrtles à pathway stole in mazes 
Up to the groves of the high emboscm’d temple.” 


The mazy path leads to a temple. The maze can after all be overcome. 
It is not an eternal hindrance. Speaking of the despot he writes : 


Some Fury foncled in her hate to man, 

Bidding her serpent hair in mazy surge 

Lack his young face.*° 
The serpent hair is compared to the mazy surge. This is an 
intriguing similarity because of the association of the snake with the 
movement of Shakespesre's blank verse. 'The mazy surge seems to 
assimilate the sea into the stream. 


Not only is the motion of the sacred river mazy, it is also 
meandering like Coleridge's own practice. Moving round and round the . 
theme in a mazy motion, all of a sudden he darts to the core. In 
Mahomet we read that the people flew with mad shouts : 

as over the channel of rock-stone the ruinous river 
Shatters its waters abreast, and in mazy uproar bewilder'd, 
Rushes dividuous all—all rushing impetuous onward. 


48 Poems, p. 476. * Kubla Khan, ll. 95-26. 50 Poems, p. 97, 
81. bil., p. 410. $2 Ibid., p. 307. 83 Ibid, p.115. 54 Ibid., p. 380. 
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Here we have a definite significance attached to the word maze. It 
carries mad shouts, uproar and a bewildered state. Yet i has an 
impetuous movement. And the maze that bewilders is very much 
similar to the labyrinth devised. by Daedalus of Minos. In Lewti we 
have the: lines : 


lt is a breezy Jasmine-bower, 
The nightingale sings o'er her head: 
Voice of the Night! had I the power 
That leafy labyrinth to thread, 
And creep, like thee, with soundless tread. 


Then alone can he view her loveliness. ‘This is the kind of movement 
that can make one overcome the labyrinth. In The Picture, however, 
we are told that 
He turns, and she is gone! 
Homeward she steals through many a woodland maze 
Which he shall seek in vain.?* 


The maze is an essential aspect of the stream. Even the stream of 
poetry has a labyrinth through which it has to fow. The moment of 
poetic creation is always checked by language and by the volition of the 
poet. The play of the will, Coleridge said, results in the metrical or 
other artistic form. Form itself is a hindrance. In Boccaccio we have 
the 
mazy page, 
Where, half concealed, the eye of fancy views 
Fauns, nymphs, and winged saints, all gracious 
: to thy muse !°’ 

It is a hindrance; and at the same time it provides an opening for the 
suggestive expression of the poetic stream. The subliminal stream has 
to struggle a good deal to come to the conscious level. Such struggles 
constitute a part of the charm of human life. And he speaks of ‘ youth’s 
perilous maze °. The maze is uncouth and he talks of the drear 
labyrinth." Yet it is the sacred river which in coming into light has 
‘revealed the ‘damsel with a dulcimer’. Prior to this vision of the 
Damsel, the river had its mazy meandering motion; and afterwards it 
transformed itself into a divine symphony. 


55. Lewti, 11 67-71. 6 The Picture, Il. 104-6. 7' Poems, p. 481. 
58 bid, p. 153. 8 Ibid, p. 141. 
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.. NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY AND WORLD 
ORDER—RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


(G) REGIONALISM AND SUPRA-NATIONAL ORGANS 


SANTOSH Kumar CHATTERJEE 
Depariment of Political Science, Calcutta University 


The term ''supra-national institutions’’ has started to take roots in 
the vocabulary of diplomatic and politic] writings, It is, therefore, 
advisable for international lawyers to explain the actual legal meaning 
of the term. Writing on “Supra National Organs"! Josef L. Kunz 
points out that the idea of a “‘supra-aational organ” is new; ib js 
something more than an ‘international’ organization; it transcends 
‘international’? organization without constituting a federal state. It is 
based not on mere restriction, but on a transfer of sovereignty in a. 
particular area. only. ‘‘Supra-national orgens’’ stand, therefore, mid-way, 
between ‘international’ and ‘federal organs,’ 

The above view is not, however, accepted by some writers who 
would prefer the retention of the term ‘international’ to ‘supra-national.’ 
In a sense, international law is supra-natioral Jaw because of its superiority 
over or precedence cver national law.? A law can be ‘supranational’ 
only when it exists independent of the will of the states upon which 
it is binding. A federal state cannot be supranational nor can it apply 
supranational law because a unib of a federation cannot be a state 
under international law. Again, a confederation cannot be supranational. 
The component states do not lose their international personality and 
so a confederation is just an internabional organisation. The term 
'supra-national' would indicate an international situation in which 
international bodies cre authorized by a treaty of the states concerned 
to administer a particular field of their internal affairs and to issue 
decisions binding upon contracting states. In other words, the contrac- 
ting states transfer their sovereignty to tae organ for the administra- 
tion of a particular matter which originally fell within the sphere of 
their domestic jurisciction. But even here the term ‘supra-national’ 
is somewhat confusing. Whenever we speak of ‘supra-national’ organs 
it is necessary to enquire whose organs they are. Korowiez finds it 
"inadequate to contend that the organs of an international organization 
are or may be supra-national organs'' In this view a treaty as such 


l Yee editorial comments, A. J. T. I., Vol. 46, 1959, pp. 690-698. 
2 Marek St. Korowiez : Introduction to International Law ; 1959; p 218 
3 Ibid., p. 219. 
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cannot create anything supra-national. A supra-national organ may be. 
only an organ of a supra-national law, say Natural Law, | 

In spite of the strict meaning of the term 'supra-nativnal’ offered. 
by Korowicz, free societies with an understanding of their experience, 
are-being inspired to undertake new. patterns of international venture which 
are constructive, creative and are helping the evolution of a new pattern 
of international life. The Atlantie Community, for instance, is a non- 
communist world system which, with a common sense of purpose and 
because of the press of necessity, is experimenting with new types of 
supranational organisations. The states of- Western Europe are attempt. 
ing to come closer together through various groupings, and to achieve 
a maximum degree of cohesion through economie, political and military 
policies involving, on selected points, the surrender of the traditional 
concept of state sovereignty. JD 


"- 


I 


The idea of a Western European Union gained support. after 
the World War II was over. France aud Belgium, haunted by a 
fear of Soviet expansion to Western Europe, apparently wanted 
"a supranational system" with a parliamentary body. Great Britain- 
hesitated to go as far as that. A compromise was made and in May,- 
1949, ten states signed the statute of the Council of Europe and it. 
came into force ou August 8, 1949. Other states later joined and by 
1960, the membership rose to fifteen. The aim assigned to the Council 
of. Europe by its statute is ''to achieve a greater unity between its. 
Members" and this aim is to be pursued ''by discussion of questions. 
of common concern and by agreements and common action in economic, 
social, cultural, scientific, legal and administrative matters and in the, 
maintenance and further realisation of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms.” -In fact, the most important of the agreements concluded - 
by the Council of Europe is undoubtedly the European Convention on. 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms.signed in Rome on November 
4, 1950, by which the contracting parties have nob only guaranteed. 
to all persons within their jurisdiction a series of rights and freedoms 
but have also set up a Commission and a Court of Human Rights to 
make-sure that these guarantees are effective." The Council of, Europe 
has concluded a number of conventions concerning, for example, patent 
applications, social security, passports, residence, freedom of moverent, , 

4 Clyde Eagleton : International Government, Third Edition, p. 064. `: >: 

. 5 A.H, Robertson : The Council of Europe, Second edition, 1900 ; European Year Book, | 
Vol. I, pp. 975 291; F. T, Schuman, The Council of Europe in Political Scienze Review, 
45 (1951).° D. U. Stikker, “The Functional Approach to European Integration,” Foreign 
Affairs, 29 (1951). | J " 

“6 0-H. M. Waldock in British Year Book of International Law, 1938, pp. 356-363 ; 
and the Yearbook of the European Commission of Human Rights— Documents and Decisions, 


1955-1957; Liuterpacht, International! Law and Human Rights, 1950, pp. 435-468; U, C, 
Green in World Affairs, October, 1951, pp. 432-444, ; Lis 7$ 
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rights “of property, extradition, legal protection and the right of access 
to the courts, etc, In many of these matters the general principle 
is that each member will treat the uationals of the other members 
on a basis of equality with its own nasionals, though exceptions ‘are 
usually permitted on grounds of ordre publi; and national security 
and sometimes on grounds of publie health or morality, A specific 
mention may be made of the European Convention on the Pacific 
Settlement of Disputes (1954) which has as its principal object ‘the 
establishment of a compulsory system of judicial settlement for all 
disputes of a legal character. Through the zechnique of convention-making 
the Council of Europe is revealing itself as an important source of 
international legislation, Since Britain end the Scandinavian -states 
were uot willing to ‘go far enough for the sake of European unity, the 
Schuman plan states set up their own European Coal and Steel Community, 
Inside the Council, of course, there were differences in emphasis for 
the sake of European unity. As Clyde Eagleton points out: ‘‘The 
system was a hybrid combination ‘of popular representatives and government 
officials, who ‘came -into conflict at once, The former sought to set 
up a real polfical authority for all of Hurope—a süpra-national body ; 
the latter naturally opposed this since such an authority would ‘dictate 
to: their governments. They proposed instead to work on specific functions, 
arid ‘some useful—though not sensational—work has been done." The 
fact ‘that member states of the Council of Europe are fully cooperating 
in ihe administration of justice and in the unification of law is ‘itself 
a proof of the restraint on national sovereignty for the sake of an ideal— 
the‘jdeal of European unity. 

Take, again, the case of the Europear Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC) and in particular, Article 6 of the Treaty signed-on April 18, 
1951, effective July 25, 1952, constituting the Community. The Community 
isno an international but a supranational functional -organization able 
to make laws binding upon member states and upon enterprises pro- 
ducing and marketing coal and steel, Tha regulations so long framéd 
and enforced by governments to bind cosl and steel enterprises are 
now originating from the Community itself. Article 6 of the treaty 
states’ — 

"The Community shall have juridical personality. In its international 
relationships, the Community shall enjoy tae juridical capacity necessary 
to the exercise of its fuactions and the attainment of its ends, 

In each of the: member states, the Community shall enjoy the 
most extensive juridical capacity which is recognized for legal- persons 
of the nationality of the country. in ‘question. Specifically, if ‘may 
acquire and transfer real and personal property, and may- -sue and-be 
sued in its own name. 


T 46 A. J. T. L, (1952) Supp, pp. 107 at 109/110. 
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The Community shall be represented by its institutions, each one 
of them acting within the framework of its own powers and responsi- 
bilities.” 

The Treaty signed by representatives of six states—Belgium, France, 
German Federal Republic, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands — established 
a High Authority of nine members, an Assembly, a Council of Ministers 
and a High Court of Justice, The directing-organ of the community 
is the High Authority composed cf nine members appointed ‘for six years 
by the Parties. These Members, although designated by the signatories 
of the treaty, exercise their functions ‘fin complete independence” in 
the general interest of the Community. In the fulfilment of-their duties, 
they should neither solicit nor accept -restrictions from any government 
or from any organization; they should abstain from ''al conduct 
incompatible with the supranational -character of their functions” 
( Art. 9 (5)). Each member state ''agrees to respect this supranational 
character" and to make-no effort to influence the -members of the 
High Authority in the execution of their duties (-Art; 9(6) ). The High 
Authority issues decisions, recommendations and opinions ( Art. 14(1) ) ; 
its decisions are binding in all their details (Art. 14(2)). -Recommendations 
are binding with respect to the objectives which they -specify, but: they 
leave to those to whom they are directed the choice of appropriate 
means for attaining those objectives. Opinions .are -not binding 
( Art. 14(8) ). 

The Assembly of the Community exercises the supervisory powers 
which are granted to it by the treaty under Article 20. It is composed 
of delegates whom the-parliaments of each of the member states are 
called upon'to designate once a year from among their own membership, 
or who are elected by direct-universal suffrage, according to TOREM 
determined by each respective state. 

The Council of Ministers exercises its functions in particular with 
a view to harmonizing the action of the High Authority; and that of 
the governments which are respousible for the general economie policy of 
their countries ( Art. (26/1) ) 

The Court of the ECSC is made up of seven judges, appointed 
by agreement among the governments “for six-year terms, new selections 
taking place every three years. It has jurisdiction over appeals by a 
member state, by the Council of the’ Community, and by enterprises 
or associations against decisions and recommendations of the High Authority 
on the grounds of lack of competence, substantial .procedural violations, 
violation of the treaty or of a rule of law relating to its application, 
or abuse of power. On the petition of a member state or of the High 
Authority, the Court may annul the acts of the Assembly or of the 
Council. Articles 68-66 grant to private persons the right to appeal 
directly to the Court. Disputes among states concerning application or 
purposes of the treaty may be submitted to the Court although other 
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procedures may be employed. The Court may assess damages against 
officials or employees of the Community whose personal fault produces 
injuries, Judgments of the Court, as well as decisions of the High 
Authority imposing finansial obligations are executory and enforceable 
in the territory of the member states through. the legal procedures 
there in effect. The High Court of Justice of the | ECSC .rendered 
its first two decisions on December 21, 1954 in cases The Government 
of the French Republic v The High dun and The Government 
of the Italian Republic vs The High Authority, Franee and Italy. each 
had brought a case objecting to three ameadments made. by the High 
Authority to the regulations governing steel prices. ‘The High Authority 
was upheld except on its amendment allowing with respect $5 any 
buyer a deviation of not more than 2°5 per ceat. from the published 
tariffs. This amendment was ruled to be in violation of the treaty.* 
It should be noted that the Court's judicial supe'vision embraces the 
Assembly, the Council and the High Axthority.. Its jurisdiction is 
compulsory for the member states, and a dispute has to be submitted 
to it ab the request of one of the parties without the necessary consent 
of the other party. 
The High Authority, becau e of ils large powers of imposing sane ious 
against the delinquent state, is undoubtedly the most important organ 
of the Community, since under Article 8 it is "responsible for assuring 
the fulfilment of the purposes stated in tae present treaty." It can 
indeed be regarded as a supranational organ. In fact the Treaty itself 
uses the term ‘‘supra-national’’ in connection with the Community. 
The High Authority gives orders to the coal and steel industries and 
to trade enterprises of the six countries. it issues binding decisions, 
initiates and applies sanctions against member states or enterprises,. 
and its members exercises their functions ia. complete independance of 
the states, . Thus.the Treaty in several respects transfers a part of 
the sovereignty of the member states to the Community. Raymond 
Vernon points oub tbat the six sbates which are parties to the treaty 
have given uP, though in a limited form, most of the rights- which, 
if exercised, ''should prevent the coal ind Steel enterprises of .the six 


countries from behaving as though they were contained within a single 


ccuntry,’’*° 


The six countries of the Goman concluded another Treaty- at 
Rome on March 25, 1957 establishing the Eu-opean Economie Community, 
waoe provides for further important restrictions on the sovereignty of 


. 8 Articles. 31-45, 88,89, 92i in 46 AJIL (1959) nel p. 107 at 117/45. T 
* See 49 AJIL (1955), p. 419 end in 9 Inlernational Organization (1955), p. 315, 
Aleo E. Stein, "Tbe European Coal anl Steei Community. Tho Beginning of its Judicie 
Process", 56 Columbia Law Review (1935), pp. 925-992. 
, 19? AJIL, Vol. 47, 1953 po. 18), 199, 195. A so foun Gox: na thigh, Ban un Coal 
and Steel Community” in International Conciliation, New York, 1955, pp. 313. 408. 
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the Parties. The Community wil have a common market and will 
gradually ramove diffarences between the economic policies of member 
states. Under Article 2 the purpose of the Community is to promote 
throughout the Community the harmonious development of economic 
activities,** continuous and balanced expansion, increased stability, a 
more rapid improvem3nt in the standard of living and closer relations 
between member states. The action of the Community shall include 
(Art. 3) amoag others: (a) the removal of customs duties,as "between 
member states, and of quantitative restricticns on the importation 
and exportation of goods as wall as of all other measures with equivalent 
effect, (b) tha establishment of common customs tariff and a common 
commercial policy towards states outside the Community, (e) the abolition, 
as between member states, of obstacies to the free movements of persons, 
services and capital, (d) the inauguration of a common agricultural and 
transport policy, and (e) the removal of differences in national laws so far 
as is necessary for the operation of the common market. 

The BEC has organs like the Assembly, the Council, the Commission, 
the Court of Justice and an Economie aud Social Committee with advisory 
functions, 

An effective common market will certainly involve the sacrifice of a 
iarge measure of sovereignty on the part of the member states. Member 
countries shail have to adapt their industrial structure and organization. 
the scale, location, and specialization of factory operations to the market 
change. The exereisé of sovereignty, particularly ia the sphere of 
economie policies, shall have to be relinquished (by, for example, Great 
Britain) in three ways: — 

Firstly, the adoption of a common external tariff will mean an 
obligation on the part of the member states to remove by stages restrictions 
by protective duties or quolas on trade with other members. 

Secondly, the treaty lays d »wn several objects and principles of policy 
whose concrete implementation will involve questions of economic polities, 


Thirdly, the treaty provides institutions like the European Commission 
and the Council of Ministers which will decide on the formulation, 
development and implementation of policies, There is a Court to ensure 
the "observance of law and justice” in the interpretation of the treaty. 


In his book The Common Market M, Jean Deniau has claimed that 
the michinery of coordination in the treaty stops short of  ''serious 
encroachment on the essential preserves of the political independence of 
member states", It is certamly true to say that the treaty does not bring 
all economie policies under community control. In most matters of social 
policy national autonomy remains unaffected. Fiscal policy in principle 
remains unimpaired. Exchange policies, though of ''eommon interest’. 


it Provisional Englieb Text of the Treaty in AJIL, Vol. 51, 1957. — 
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remain national. Any- joint action to deal with current economic 
fluctuatious require unanimity. But the fact cannot be denied that a 
Common Market will always exert strong pressures towards uniform 
economic policies even when the choice is fee. And States may intend 
to move from common economie policy to a common political policy, The 
case for a United States of Europe is aiready being appreciated with. 
different degrees of urgency by the Six. The preamble of the Treaty of 
Rome states bhat the signatories are ‘‘determined to establish the founda- 
tion of an even closer union among European pzoples.’’” This, in a sense, 
may be regarded as the logical culminatior of the political and economie 
trends in Europe in the post-war period. Wizi the Marshall Aid and the 
OEEC to carry it out, there was a strong desire for integration among 
some European states. The Benelux Custorcs Union and the European 
Coal and Steel Community were steps towards economie integration, The 
success of these ventures encouraged the establishment of the European 
Economie Community. Geographical coatiguity, common. post-war 
economic and political problems and the st-ong desire in Western Europe 
to end the traditional Franco-German mutual suspicions in the face of the 
common danger from Eastern Europe, the political pressure from the 
United States for greater understanding among Western European stales 
=al] these supplied the urge for integration. 

The EURATOM (The European Atomie Energy Community) was 
established by a treaty’? signed on March 25, 1957. The Ccmmunity’s 
mission is io contribute towards raising the standard of living in member 
states and towards promoting commercial exchanges with other countries 
by establishing the conditions necessary for the rapid development and 
growth of nuclear industr’es. The organs are—as in the EEC—the 
Assembly, the Council, the Commission and the Court of Justice. The 
Council and the Commission are assisted by an Economic and social 
Council exercising advisory functions. The powers of these organs are 
determined in a manner analogous to the EEC, Individuals and corpora- 
tions may also appeal under this treaty tc the Court against decisions of 
which they are the object and against decisicns which, although in the form 
of regulations or decisions addressed to another individual or corporation, 
are nevertheless of direct concern to themseives, 

The Assembly and the Court of Juszice are io be the same for the 
three European Communities. To this end a special convention amends the 
treaty of the ESC. The Economic and Sccial Council will serve only the 
Économie and Alomic Energy Communities. 


It should be noted that an international personality is clearly implied 
for the EEC in Article 288 of the Treaty. Tte EEC may conclude with an 
outside state, a Union of states or an international organization, 
agreements creating an association characterized by reciprocal rights and 
obligations, joint acbion and special procedures. 


12 Provisional English text * Ibid, pp. 955 ff. 
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Article 101/1 of the EURATOM Treaty authorizes the Community to 
enter into. agreements or conventions with an outside state or an inter. 
national organization. 

On May 1, 1957, Great Britain represented by David Ormsby—Gore, 
British Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, presented to the fifteen nation 
Council of Europe a plan for a single Parliament, embracing all the Atlantic 
Paet countries, including the USA and Canada. The Parliament would 
have direct relations with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
Western European Union, the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation and the European Conference of Ministers of Transport, The 
Parliament would succeed the European Consultative assemblies. Lhe 
plan was not received with enthusiasm in relevent quarters for two 
reasons: firstly, ib intended to set up an association of sovereign states, 
while the countries on the continent would favcur the idea of a federation; 
secondly, the existing and growing supranational organizations are already 
proceeding towards the goal of a united States of Europe but the British 
plan, if accepted, would be a definite set-back to that end, 

The Governments of the Six European Common Market couutries 
had before them at Paris, on October 80, 1961, a draft treaty for organized 
political and military co-operation." The proposals were on the lines 
requested by the Heads of Governments at a meeting in Bonn in June 
1961, The political plan was drawn up by a Committee of experts of the 
Six Market countries, presided over by M. Christian Fouchet, French 
Ambassador to Denmark and a mamber of the Mendes-France’s Govern- 
ment in 1954-55. The plan, if adopted by the Governments, would 
provide for twice ycarly or more frequent meetings of the Heads of 
Goverment to consider military and foreign policy questions. Any decision 
would have to be unanimous to become effective. The West German 
Governments warmly welcomed the plan for a European political com- 
federation because ib had received the full approval of General de Gaulle. 
This indicated a marked evolution in the French attitude since General 
de Gaulle first urged the five other Governments of the Common 
Market in 1930 to agree to regular meetings on political subjects. 
Among the Six of course, there are totally different. concep‘s of a 
politically uiited Europe. France wants a Europe des patries, or a 
"Europe of fatherlands which mean that the six European countries 
should co-ordinate their defence and foreign policies. through  inter- 
Governmental co-operation and consultation but must not surrender 
any part of their sovereignty. But the other five countries think that 
co-operation through consultation will not.be enough. They want political 
integration more or lessin the same way aS economic integration is 
proceeding. | 

The essence of the European Economic Community is. that the 


13 The Statesman, Calcutta, October 31, 1961. 
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impetus for integration is provided by a supranational authority which 
is not under the contro! of national Governments, and even in the 
Council of Ministers, which looks after national interests, decisions can 
be taken by a qualified majority. Under the French plan for political 
unity, however, the Council of Heads of State of the political union 
is always to function on the basis of unanimity and no supranational 
body is envisaged. West Germany has its own reasons to side with 
supranationalists. If the German armies are to remain under international 
command always, the armies of other Western European countries should 
also be internationally integrated some day. 


There is already a ''European Parliamentary Assembly" which is 
the legislative agency which the threa thriving ‘‘Communities’’ of the 
Six—the European Economic Community (EHC) also called the European 
Common Market, the European Coal and Steel Community and Euratom 
—ghare among themselves. Of course, their executive authority are 
separate and wholly independent of each other. The Assembly meets 
three or four times a year at Strasbourg. This Assembly is based on 
the principle of ''pooling of sovereignties’’ in an attempt to bring their 
economies under supranational control as a prelude to complete economic 
and political integration, 


IT 


If it is possible for international curists to hold the view that a 
treaty can create not only an international but a supranational organisation, 
then the ECSC is certainly supranational. The institutions of the 
ECSC have the right to administer directly some industrial and commercial 
affairs in the territories of the Six szates and to deal directly with 
enterprises and individuals in these territcries. The ECM certainly involves 
in many important respects the surrender of sovereignty on the part of its 
members. But the fundamental question is whether or not this deve- 
lopment does really constitute a new element in international relations. 
The treaty of Lausanne of July 24, 1928 astablished the Straits Commission 
which had powers up to 1986 to administer and supervise the passage 
of ships through the Bosphorus and Dardanelles. Reference may also 
be made to the various Commissions of Government and Plebiscite 
(e.g. Upper Silesia, Hast Prussia), after the First World War. Mention 
should also be made of various river commissions such as the Interna- 
tional Commission of the Danube and the European Commission of the 
Danube which functioned up to 1948 as international organisations, 
These organs or organisations could discharge their functions only on 
the basis of & partial elimination of the sovereignty of states which 
were parties to an international treasy. The term ‘supranational’ in 
the sense used by Josef L. Kunz would apply here. Charles De Visscher 


^- 
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has stated'^ that ''the surrender by the contracting states of certain 
sovereign rights in their mutual relations has withdrawn the interests 
regulated by the treaty from the class of ‘‘matters which are essentially: 
within the domestic jurisdiction. of any state.". Much more than any 
ordinary treaty, the treaty of integration removes its subject matter 
from the reserved domain. Within a limited range of interests, the 
community purports to superimpose upon the powers of states those of 
a new collectivity of the federal type, 

"On all counts this is a considerable innovation. In its supra- 
national character the Community involves a true assignment of com- 
petences to the executive, regulatory, and judicial organs of an 
institutionalized entity. The notion of “competences’’ so often used 
in some doctrines to describe the subjective rights of states in the 
traditional relations of simple coordination was nothing more than an 
intellectual construction. Applied here to the powers of organs exclusively 
dedicated to purposes that are functional and consequently of general 
interest, the notion recovers its exact meaning and corresponds to 
a reality." ' 

Supranational organizations, as we have seen above, may be of a 
regional character. They may take many forms and be designed to 
serve the cultural, economic, political or even military interests of their 
members. Collective security has in practice been largely superseded 
by regional ‘“‘collective self-defence’’ arrangements. Since collective 
security is not a concrete reality because of the veto and the lack of 
arrangements for United Nation forces, regional arrrangements, permitted 
under Article 51 of the Charter, are becoming more prominent. Such 
arrangements have provided for organizations such as NATO, SEATO, 
CENTO, OAS, the Arab League and the Warsaw organization. These 
organizations are, of course, based upon a political balance of power, 
upon an alliance acting against another alliance. In many ‘cases they 
influence and modify the infernal sovereignty of their members and 
force them to adopt a common foreign policy. The NATO, for example, 
is an organization in which national sovereignty has been subordinated 
to centralized direction. At the Ninth Conference of American States 
at Bogota, a Charter was adopted for the OAS, Article 104 of which 
asserts that it is not to be construed in ‘any respect as impairing 
rights and obligations under the Charter of the United Nations. 

Even in the structural framework of the United Nations and some 
of the specialized agencies, regicnal bodies have developed rapidly. 
The four Economic Commissions of the United Nations, the Economic 
Commission for Europe (ECE), for Asia and the Far East (CAFE), 
for Africa and for Latin America. (ECLA) have considerable degree of 
autonomy and are entrusted with important responsibilities. 


14 Theory ond Reality in Public International Law, translated by P, E, Corbeit, 
1957, p. 226, 
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The fundamental point of interest is whether or not such regional 
organizations would develop ‘‘a centrifuge! momentum which wou'd 
betray an original spirit of full co-operation within a wider community.’ 
It is quite possible to argue that the task of international law, and even of 
a futüre international order, may to somes extent be made easier by the 
working of regional organisations in particular regions of the world, there by 
eliminating the possibility of a clash between the claims of universality arid 
of regional solidarity. The inter-dependeree of international and regional 
efforts implies a close cooperation bebween the two for consultation on 
matters of common concern, exchange of éocuments and information, etc. 
This places tegional action in a better international perspective Mention 
may be made of the preamble of the [LO—Council of Europe Agreement 
which states that ‘‘the International Labour Organization as a universal 
organisation, attaches the greatest importance to the ‘maintenance and 
advancement in the social and labour fleld of world standards based on 
the principles set forth in the constituticn of the International Labour 
Organization and the Declaration of Philadelphia, and, while co-operating 
with the United Nations in the maintenance of international peace and. 
security, remains outside the political ecntroversy between nations or 
groups of nations, and is at the disposal of all its member nations to co- 
operate with them, either severally or throuch regional organisations...... er 
The ILO, UNESCO and FAO have concuded formal agreements with 
the Council of Europe. The ILO has another agreement with 
the European Coal and Steel Community. Consultation ^ before 
commitment is-found in the preparation of the European Code of Social 
Security sponsored by the Council of Europe,’® the European Convention 
on Security Rights for Migrant Workers sponsored by the European Coal 
and Steel Community, the Standard Set of Rules on Conditions of 
Employment in International Road Transpori Operations annexed tò the 
General Agreement on-Héonomie Regulations for International Road 
Transport sponsored by the Economie Comm ssion for Europe (March 17, 
1954), the European Convention Concernins the Socia! Security of Workers 
engaged in international transport sponsored by the ILO itself and the 
Agreemerts on Conditions of work and Social Security for Rhine Boatmen 
sponsored by the ILO with thé co-operation of the Central Commission 
for Rhine Navigation." Reference may also be made to the arrangements 
batween the European Coal and Steel Community and the GATT and it 
may be noted that the High Authority is bound to take into account the 
consistency of its actions with the General Agreement.'® 


B QW ‘ilfred Jenks: The Common Law of Mankind, 1958, p. 220. 

16$ Council o° Eurcpe, Consultative Assembly, Ninth Ordinary Session (Firet Part) 
April 29 to May 4, 1957, Documents, Vol. T, Document 631. 

Y The International Labour Code, 1951, Vol. 2, pp 837-857. 

5 G. Bebr. “Regional Organizations : A United-Nations Problem", A. J.I. L., 
49 (1956), p. 63. E N. Van Kleffens, ‘ "Regionalism and Politica] Pacts", A ILE 
49 (1949). pM “Regional Organizations : their Role in the World Community", Columbia 
Journal of International Affairs, 3 (1949). 
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Nothing in the United Nations Charter, according to Article 52, 
Chapter VIH, precludes the existence of regional arrangemeb ts or agencies 
for matters appropriate for regional action, provided they are ‘‘consistent 
with the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations". Take, for 
example, the specific problem of the settlement of disputes among states 
ina region. Under Article 82 the Security Council is urged to call upon: 
the parties to settle their disputes dy pacifié means and "resort to regional 
agencies or arrangements". Of course, the Security Council cannot 
require parties to submit to regional means of settlement if they do not 
desire to do so. If the regional agreement requires that disputes between 
members of the regional system be submitted to regional procedures for 
adjustment, there would seem to be no conflict of jurisdiction, since 
members of the United Nations are free under chapter VI to choosé such. 
ptocedure as they may wish. If regional arrangements have failed, 
the Security Council would be able to- recommend terms of settlement 
under Article 87 of the Charter. The Council of the OAS duly notified 
to the Sesurity Council in December 1948 under Article 54 of the Charter 
the measures taken for preserving peace between Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua. In the same year the Dominican Republic notified the Security: 
Council that it had complained to the Inter-American Committee of -OAS 
that Cuba was permitting on its soil the organization of forces for the 
purpose of overthrowing the Dominican Government, and later reported. 
to the Security Council that it was negotiating with Cuba in accordance 
with the recommendations. of the Inter-American Committee. When 
Guatemala complained before the Security Council in June, 1954 of open 
aggression perpetrated against her by Honduras and Nicaragua, añ 
aggression which in the opinion of Guatemala was encouraged by the 
United States, the Security Council reached a stalemate.. There was 4 
Soviet veto but the United States insisted. on leaving the matter to the 
OAS. The Inter-American Peace Committee sent a fact-finding Committee 
to investigate, In the meantime the Government in Guatemala was 
overthrown and the matter was left to the OAS. 


It may be noted, however, that not all questions involving relations: 
between members of r-gional groupings have been submitted to the 
U, N. Assembly or the Security Council. Firstly, the U. N, Charter 
itself in Articles 83 and 52 encourages Member States ‘to settle their 
disputes through regional arrengements oc agencies.. Moreover, the basic 
agreement which establishes a regional grouping makes it obligatory on 
the Members to use, in the first instance, regional organs:and ‘procédures 
for the solution of their disputes. States in a given area possess a 
homogeneity cf interests of various kinds and a local solution may be' 
easily found for a local dispute, in most cases under the leadership of a. 
Great Power. All this has not, however, prevented the I. C. J. from 
deciding disputes among states belonging to the same regional organization, . 
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the outstanding examples being the Columbian-Peruvian Asylum Case 
(1950) and the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case (1951). 

The implications of Article 51 form an interesting contrast to those 
of Article 58 of the Charter. Article 58 of the Charter lays down that no 
enforcement action shall be taken under regional arrangements or by regional 
agencies, except against former enemy states, without the prior authoriza- 
tion of the Security Council. Accordingly, a Great Power may cast a veto 
and thereby prevent measures of enforcement sr measures of resistance to 
aggression by a regional group. Perhaps to meet a situation like this 
Article 51 sanctions the inherent right of :ndividua! or collective self. 
defence. And so regardless of Article 53 collective security may be 
sought through regional organizations and agencies, Goodrich and Simons 
have pointed out that the inability of the Council to deal with threats 
to and violation of the peace, along with the increased threat of aggression 
resulting from the cold war, has covinced many Members of the United 
Nations that the only effective international guarantees of peace and 
security are to be found in special security arrangements, concluded 
under Article 51 or Article 58 of the Charter. This explains the substantial 
development of regional arrangements and reflects ''a decline of confidence 
in the general security provisions of the Charte-"'.!? 

The relation between the United Nations and regional organizations 
as it should be was best expressed by Mr. Dag Hammarskjoeld, 
the then Secretary-General of the United Nations in an address delivered 
at the Royal Albert Hall, London, on December 17, 1958: 

"Programmes for closer political and economic co-operation to meet 
special regional needs can strengthen the United Nations cause, provided 
they are developed with full recognition cf the essentially universal 
interdependence of our world and do nol attempt to make of regional 
groupings an extension of exclusive nationalism, If they are adjusted to 
that interdependence, I am confident that ways will be found fora co- 
operation between the United Nations Organisation and the regional 
associations and organs which will strengthen the universal approach while 
giving the regional efforts added vitality.” 

The provisions of the ‘‘Uniting for Peace" resolution passed by the 
General Assembly in November 1950 on the seckground of the Korean 
War recognised the right of the Members of the United Nations to take 
into account the requirements of regional security and collective self- 
defence in determining the contributions thas they would make to United 
Nations collective military action. The Collective Measures Committee 
accepted the view that ''eollective self-defence and regional arrangements 
or agencies constitute an important aspect of the universal collective 
security system of the United Nations." The Committee proposed the 


1 Leland M. Goodrich and Anne P, Simons; The Un'ted Nations and Maintenance of 
International Peace and Security, p. 44. 
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utilization of such arrangements and agencies in making the U.N. collec- 
tive security action effective. The Committee said :?? 

"If a breach of the peace or act of aggressicn involving the application, 
within the Purposes and Principles of the Charter, of the provisious of one 
of these collective self-defence or regional arrangements occurred, and if, 
to meet that situation, the United Nations resolved to undertake collective 
military measures for the restoration of internationai peace and security, 
there should be a mutually supporting relationship between the activities 
of such arrangements or agencies and the collective measures taken by 
the United Nations. Thus, collective self-defence and regional arrange- 
ments or agencies may, within the units of their constitutional status, 
provide effective forces and facilities in their respective areas in order to 
carry out the Purposes and Principles of the Charter in meeting aggression. 
Also, the Security Council or the General Assembly might consider whether 
some or all of the States parties to such an arrangement in the area where 
the situation arose might, in certain cases, be invited to act jointly, within 
the limils of such arrangements, on behalf of the United Nations.’ 


III 


In a sense, regionalism finding expression through supranational 
agencies satisfies the practical need of the international community. But 
regional supranational organs themselves have their own internal problems. 
The Organization of American States, for example, after being fully 
convinced that Cuba had been beyond question under Cemmunist control, 
banished Cuba from the OAS in January, 1962. By that time 15 American 
States had already broken off diplomatic relations with Cuba. The Punta 
del Este Conference got the necessary two-thirds majority for expelling 
Cuba. "The six states which abstained included all the ABC Powers 
(Argentina, Brazil, Chile) and Mexico, the largest and most populous in 
Latin America. President Betancourt of Venezuela once proposed that 
the OAS should, without naming any state, lay down standards of 
membership, safeguarding democratic rights. However that may ba, 
Cuba now replaces the Dominican Republic as an exile from the American 
Community, 

The Arab League which has done useful work in econ mic, commercial 
and diplomatic matters is in present times mainly pre-occupied with 
Palestine and especially the Israeli threat to divert the Jordan waters. 
The UAR-Iraq dispute, and the tendency of Egypt to use the Arab League 
as an instrument of its own national policy have been some sources of 
weakness for the League. Again, the charter of the League itself has been 
& matter of controversy among the Arab States. Recently Morocco made. 
a proposal concerning Article 7 of the League Charter governing voting 
procedure, In the first draft of the Charter, known as the Alexandria 


_ Æ U, N. General Assembly, Sixth Session, Official Records, Supplement No, 18, 
‘Report of the Collective Moisures Committee", Acnex, IT, pp. 23-24 
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Protocol, the stipulation was that a decision by a majority vote would be 
binding on all members. Because of considerable protest, particularly 
from Lebinon, this was watered down, so that in the final version it 
provides that only decisions by unanimous vote shall be binding, while 
those by majority vote shall be obligatory only on those states which 
accept them. The recent Morocean proposal is to return to the Alexandria 
version of Article 7 with a stricter obligation to obey imposed on League 
members. This m-y not be the ideal way of transforming the Arab League 
to—what the preamble to its Charter claims it ġo be—a ''response to Arab 
publie opinion in all quarters of the Arab world." For some time Arab 
nationalism has been experimenting with ideologies. Mere Pan-Arabism 
cannot provide a permanent answer. Commerce, new wealth brought by 
oil, modern power politics, traffic in ideas—ail have an impact on the 
absolute power of kings and sheiks. The passibility is that social and 
political correctives may be initiated not by customary organizations, but 
by the Army, especially the younger elements, as happened in Egypt, 
Iraq, Jordan and Syria. Resurrectionist socialiam which had its origin in 
the Baath Party in Syria is now exercising mich influence on progressive 
Arab minds. What ib now aims at is some kind ofan Arab Commonwealth. 

Regionalism is also taking its roots in Africa. Although President 
Nasser and Dr. Nkrumah have in their different, sometimes conflicting, 
ways long dreamt of a United States of Africa, the many attempts recently 
made to evolve a working unity among the fre» states of Africa deserve 
greater attention than they may have received. Dr, Nkrumah convened 
a conference of independent African states in 1958, which aroused 
suspicions among Ghana’s neighbours, The 1900 conference at Addis 
Ababa and the 1961 conferences at Casablanca and Cairn, also could not 
avoid controversy. Though an African solution to African problems cannot: 
be easily achieved, the African “Summit Conference” at Lagos in January 
1962 was in many ways a success. Perkaps the absence of the Arab states 
indirectly assisted the conference which approved sweeping proposals for 
Pan-African unification in a large number of fislds ranging from finance 
and economics to trade, education, medicine, research, Inbour, telecommu- 
nications and transport. It also agreed on s, regional United Nations, 
the Organization of African and Malagasy States. Its charter lays great 
stress on territorial integrity and on collective resistance to any imperialist 
design, There is also suggestion for an African Common Market. 


Much of the current political stress on regionalism can be explained 
by the failure of the collective security system in the inter-war 
period. It was found that some states who did not join the League 
of Nations could conveniently and effectively take part in region 
al security and other arrangsments. The League was also helped 
by the coordinated security machinery operebing in particular danger 
areas. It must bs seen, however, that regional international law 
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does not supersede the universal international law whose codification 
and systematization has been. the main task of the International 
Law Commission. Too much adherence to regional international law 
may lead to regional positivism, thereby completely unbalancing the 
system of universal international law. It must be clearly understood 
that all regional supranational organs—whether acting as administrative 
agencies or as consultative and dsliberative organs—are juridically supposed 
to be subjects of international law."! So the foundation of the world 
order demands that the growth -and expansion of regional supranational 
organisations do not add to the complexity of international law. On the 
other hand, regional organs and agencies through their mutual relations 
and through their relations to states and individuals should be functionally 
designed to assist the observance of universal international law. It is a 
patent fact that general international law cannot embrace all types of 
matter now calling for international regulation, such as questions of 
economics, technical assistance, labour, health, transport etc. Hach 
region of the world may have its own special problems requiring a regional 
supervision and solution, ‘Take, for instance, the question of the use of 
air space, or freedom of navigation along international rivers, and the 
like. A region may have its own special aspects and it would be a gross 
injustice to apply a universal international formula to such specia! regional 
problems, In the past regional rules have been found useful; for example, 
Articles 84 and 85 of the General Act of the Berlin Congo Conference | 
of 1885 relating to the occupation of territory in Africa. Even then regional 
agencies should facilitate the application of existing rules of internetional 
law, particularly the rules laid down in technical international conventions. 
The protection of human rights, for example, is a matter of concern 
for the United Nations but the area in which human rights should be 
protected may vary in size. It is possible to conceive of a universal 
machinery and a regional machinery, Human rights are universal 
in nature but it is much easier to conclude a convention on human rights 
which will apply to a few states belonging to a single regional society, 
A regional machinery may be effective in protecting human rights but ıb 
should always be subordinate to the universal machinery which alone 
can bring dissimilar systems of society close to each other. The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights is a model for states and regional organiza- 
tjons to follow. l 

In another sphere—the judicial sphere—the utility of regional organiza- 
tions like international courts or tribunals has been a matter of controversy. 
On the one hand, it has been maintained vigorously that the regionalization 
of international justice might impair the integrity and uniformity of 
international law as a system by encouraging particularistic developments. 
On the other hand, practical experiments have been made in regional 


21 See the advisory opinion of the I. C. J in “Reparations for Injuries suffered in 
the service of the United Nations" ; I. C. J. Reports, 1949, pp. 174 ff. 
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tribunals like the Central American Court cf Justice (1908-1918) and the 
recently established European Court of Human Rights. Article 26 of 
the Statute of the I. C. J. makes provision for special chambers in a way 
that would permit the creation ad hoc of regional chambers. Article 28 
states that such chambers ‘‘may, with the consent of the parties, sit and 
exercise their functions elsewhere than a3 the Hague”. It is important, 
however, to note the warning of Judge M. O. Hudson?*: ''In the field 
of adjudication......if is important to safeguard the primacy of general 
international law, to protect the universality of its application, and to 
assure uniformity in its administration." A universal organization may 
pass through a process of decentralization, It may be a decentralization 
of functions and services or decentralisation of authority to regional 
organizations. There are several cases where universal organizations 
have decentralized their work either by essablishing regional agencies or 
by insisting that member states should conclude agreements on a regional 
basis, Thus the whole structure of the World Meteorological Organization 
is on a regional basis, The W. H. O. has already set up several regional 
centres. All organizations concerned with international transport have 
had to adapt their methods to differant regions. Even ths United. 
Nations has set up Regional Economie Commissions. On the other hand, 
the regional arrangement as revealed in the Bogota Charter of the 
Organization of American States has never been construed (vide Article 
104 of the Charter of the OAS) as impgiring rights or obligations under 
the Charter of the United Nations, This regional system comprises the 
Inter-American’ Conference, which is the authoritative body, the Meeting 
of Consultation of Foreign Ministers, the Council, and the Pan-American 
Union, which is the secretariat, It has its own specialized agencies, 
as well as an Inier-Amerizan Economic and Social Council, a Cultural 
` Council and a Council of Jurists. The Meeting .of Foreign Ministers 
is called in emergency. The OAS by itself is notin any way a threat 
to the general international organization (the United Nations) or to. 
universal international law. But long efforos which were noticed in the 
earlier days of conferences of Americn states to build up an ‘American 
International Law’’, an American Court of Justice, an American League 
of Nations, certainly came into conflist with the idea of universal 
international organization. The Havana Conference of 1929 definitely 
rejected all separatist ideas and ib was made clear that American 
regionalism was part of and subordinate to s world organization.?? 

N International Tribunals, 1944, p. 178. 

?3 Alberto Lleras, “Theo American Regional System’, Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union 81 (1947}; W. Sanders, "Bogota Coaference: Niuth International t'onference of 
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NATIONAL CENTRAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


. DB. N. BANERJEA 
Librarian, Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur 


The demand for a National Central Science Library as a clearing 
10use of Scientifie and Technical information has been raised from time 
to time by quite a few Librarians foremost amongst whom is Dr, S. R. 
Ranganathan, They recognise the importance of the provision for a 
National Centre in the Third Five-Year Plan period. Dr. Ranganathan 
was impressed with the work of VINITY or the National Documentation 
Jentre of the U.S.S.R. founded in 1958. Its activities include 
tbstracting work covering 3,000 Soviet periodicals and 11,000 foreign 
jeriodieals in 80 languages and preparation of bibliographies in highly 
ipeeialised field. The volume of work handled by the Centre’ can be 
udged from the number of the staff engaged. There are 1,800 permanent 
taf and 20,000 part-time abstractors, The development of the INSDOC 
is & National Centre was therefore suggested not only for co-ordinating the 
ictivities of the Scientific and Special Libraries but also as a Centre for 
entral acquisition and dissemination. The idea of a Central Library does 
iot find favour with some Librarians. They are of the view that one single 
Vational Unit will not be adequate for a vast country like India and some 
orb of decentralisation is essential, The idea of decentralisation has been 
laborately developed by Librarians of Special Libraries. They suggested 
he strengthening of the existing Special Scientific Libraries and converting 
ihem into National Special Libraries such as Library of the National 
Physical Laboratory, Botanical Survey of India, Geological Survey of India, 
xc. The collections of the Special Libraries are in some cases so unique 
that they can be developed into National Centres. Some again consider 
ihat the establishment of branches of INSDOC at Calcutta, Bomba- and 
Madras, will go a long way to meet the criticism of baving one Nat onal 
Jentre in a vast country like India with inalequate mean: of 
communication, ` 

The scope of the present paper is an attempt to find ont vhether i: 
will be in our National interest to develop a National Centre at a suitable 
jlaee on the basis off co-operation among the different types of Special 
Libraries now existing in this country and to indicate what should be the 
functions assigned to it. 

Abstracting and indexing services form the basis of work of any 
Special Library and the responsibility of undertaking this job on a much 
more wider scale than is being done at present in the Universities and in 
the Special Libraries rests on a National Centre. Special Libraries have 
iaturally to restrict the field’ of their activities. But knowledge is 
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essentially one; nobody knows where Physics ends and Chemistry begins, 
There is so much overlapping of interests in all types of Special Libraries 
that it is now being more and more realise] that a National Library ‘can 
hardly limit its activities to only one fielc. The idea of a National Centre 
does not mean that Special Libraries will not be given adequate facilities 
to develop. "These Libraries form adjurcts to specific Organisations and 
serve only a limited clientele. The National centre will serve scientific 
workers irrespective of their field of spec.alisation, 16 is however obvious 
that the Centre should have suitable mack nery through which to work. 


Dr. Ranganathan has referred to huge volume of abstracting and 
bibliographical work undertaken by VINITY, It is further illustrated by 
the fact that bibliograpy on Iron Ore compiled by VINITY contains 100,000 
entries. The ‘number of scientific periodicals is increasing at a rapid rate, 
It will be difficult for any library other than a National Centre to attempt 
to be exhaustive and complete, even within its own National Geographical 
area. The volume of work of abstracting :ournals is also assuming huge 
proportion. No Scientific Library can be worthy of its name unless it 
subscribes to some of these abstracting journals. 


The coverage of the abstracting journals is very selective, Most of 
them are of U. S. A. origin and even the British librarians complain that 
the treatment of British materials is rather poor. It is widely felt by the 
Indian scientists that the origina] articles published in scientific periodicals 
in India receive scant attention from the ecitors of the abstracting journals. 
It is very unfortunate that in India we do not have any recognised 
abstracting journal in any particular fied covering our country alone. 
With the development of the Indian l&aguages it is expected that our 
scientific workers'in course of time wil prefer to publish the results of 
their investigation in journals in Indian languages as is now being done by 
their counterparts in U.S.S.R. and Japan. Unless we have our own 
abstracting journal it will not be possible for scientific workers to know the 
trend of research and to come personally in contact with each other, A 
National Centre provided with adequate funds can very wel undertake 
this job, This will give a great encouragement to research. 


The delay in the appearance of abstracts sometimes as late as 12 
months even of articles published in recognised scientific journals in UK,” 
is responsible for the recent decision of the British Library Association to 
extend its activity in the field of periodicals indexing, The British 
technological index: Cumulative Index to British Technical periodicals is 
expected to be published next year. Ii will be arranged alphabeticaily 
by subjects and published monthly, In our country INSDOC publishes 
INSDOC list of current Scientific Literature. It is semi-monthly classified 
bibliographical bulletin appearing on the Isiand 16th of each month. It 
lists in classified order latest papers published in the leading scientific and 
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technical journals of the world. It is again s highly selective list. There 
is ample scope of extending its usefulness and giving it wider coverage. 

Another function of the National centre will be the preparation of 
Union Catalog of periodicals available in. scientific libraries. .The first 
attempt in this direction was made by Stanly Kemp in 1918 when, he 
published catalog of the scientific serial publication io the principal 
libraries in Calcutta under the auspices of Asiatic Society of Bengal: 
Other ene in this direction which deserve mention are : 


1. Royal Institute of-Science, Bombay.  List/of Scientific Periodicals 
in the Bombay Presidency, 1981. 

2. India. Health, Director General of Surveys. Union — of 
Medica] Periodicals of India Libraries (Corrected up to 81 December a 
Edited by S. A. Chitale. Edition 4, 1956, New Delhi. 

8, India. Meteorology (Department) Catalog of ue in the 
Libraries of the Department, 1986. 


These attempts however are incomplete in many respects but this 
should not detract from them the value of the contr ibution they have made 
for increasing the efficiency of Library Service. 


Dr, S. R. Ranganathan st a much later date published Union Catalog 
covering Physical and Biological Sciences only available in the libraries 
in South East Asia. It was an ambitious scherne sponsored by UNESCO 
but it also suffered from much defect as the work was carried out under 
very difficult conditions. Libraries required precise instruction for pre- 
paring the return, Even then the published catalogue . suffered from 
many shortcomings which the editor himself pointed out in his introduction 
to the catalogue. 


It is obvious that without adequate bibliographical control and uniform 
cataloguing practices émpilalion of Union Catalog of periodicals is nob a 
practical proposition. It will be a gigantic work and can only be under- 
taken by a National Organisation provided with necessary resources 
The work of individual libraries in some instances has been brought.more 
or less to high pitch of efficiency but to develop a ''Library System’’ it 
will be necessary to have a National Centre—one of its recognised respon- 
sibilities will be the compilation of the Union Cataiogue of periodicals 
as well as books. How this is to be effected is a question of class detail but 
we may draw from the experiences of other countries particularly U. K. 
and pre-war Germany in this respect. 


With the establishment of National Perea, Research Association 
and organization and founding of new Universities and develcpment of 
older institutions the number of scientific workers has increased many 
times. They require articles. in different foreign languages, Facilities 
for translation work exist only in a limited scale even in Universities and 
other academic organizations, INSDOC is rendering invaluable services 
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for the. scientific workers in providing translation at rather cheap rate. 
INSDOC however, is unable to cope with the demand. Foe translation 
services INSDOC depends mainly on the journals available in the Library 
of the N.P.L. It is à matter of commpn experience that INSDOC can 
supply only a small percentage of the translations required and research 
workers have sometimes to wait for 6 months to 1 year for INSDOC to 
execute the order. The reason for this is twofold: As the holding of 
the N. P. L. is of the order of 1500 journals more often than not, a 
reference has to be made to the documentation centre entitled ''Oentre 
` de Documentation du Centre National dela Rechercha Scientific, Paris”. 
If the journal is available in the N. P. L. Library or other readily available 
sources in. the country translation work is organized through ‘‘translation 
panel" composed of a body of experts in the eld who work on part time 
basis. The view that translation work requires thorough acquaintance 
with the subject is nob subscribed by many librarians. For expediting 
translation work and the supply of photocopies of original articles, the 
work of INSDOC should be much more broad based than at present. 

"UNESCO is bringing out annually ‘Index Transalationum' containing 
lists of translation of books. The latest volume (1958) indexes 30,000 
items representing 65 different countries. The indexes catalógued form 
a total of 2,10,972 translation in 11 years. There is however no index 
of translation of articles, A National Centre properly organised can 
compile such indexes. ' 

These discussions bring us to the Question of organization of the 
proposed National Centre. 

The functions assigned to INSDOC hen it was established in 1952 
include: 

1. To receive and retain all scientific periodicals required in India 
particularly those required by the Universities, Scientific Research Organi-. 
zations and Government Laboratories. 

2, To Supply photogopies and translation of articles required by 
laboratories or individual worker. . 

3. To meet demand for abstracts as far as possible. 

4, To be a National repository for reports cf the type of the Scioutific 
work of the National both published and unpublished. 

b. To prepare an index of the journals available for various subjects, 

6. To be a channe! through which Scientific work of India and the 
surrounding SPUR is made known and made avaiisble to the rest of the 
world. 

INSDOC’S services are available only ‘‘on request" and it is mainly 
confined to periodicals. 

It does not however have any separate independent existence of its 
= own. It is housed in the N. P. L. building and is under the administrative 
eontrol of the Director ofi the N, P. L, 
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The character of the serviess rendered by the INSDOC has certain 
common features with the work of tha Libraries of the Universities and 
academic Institutions and Research organizations. These libraries also 
undertake abstracting, indexing, microfilming and translation work 
although on a limited scale and provide literature for members of the 
staff of their Organizations. A National Centre will have these features 
but the work it will undertake will be on a National scale. INSDOO is 
intended to be a National repository for reports but nothing is mentioned 
for books. The stock of the National Centre should be more or less compre- 
hensive and include all kinds of research materials including books. The 
character of the book stock should be a little different. It will contain 
besides sets of Serial publications, costly books, scientific books not 
readily available in the country, books in different languages particularly 
Russian, as Russian scientific publications are becoming more and more 
important. 


A National Centre of the type envisaged should have altogether a new 
conception of library service. It should not merely send the research 
materials to the scientific workers when requisitioned it should promote the 
use of scientific literature. The Centre need not. duplicate the existing 
sources but in general its policy should be to help sourees and to guide 
inquiries towards them. Collection is not so much a complicated 
problem if adequate funds are. available. The problem is to promote 
its use with the help of adequate bibliographies, All types of Scientific 
Libraries must possess tha bibliographical guides to the scientific 
literature of the world. Those who prepare such guides must ba 
aware of the existing literature. Thus the basis on which the work can be 
reorganised will be triangular—the National Central Library will help 
those who prepared guides to be aware of what exist, scientific and 
technical libraries will hold these guides so that would-be users can discover 
what they need, the users then can borrow what they want from the Nation- 
al Library. The views expressed by Dr. D. J. Urquhart in this connection 
in the UNESCO Bulletin 1s also relevant, A new type of library service 
will then emerge. The lines on which special guides are to be prepared 
have been broadly indicated. There may be some who may not accept 
the idea of a National Central Library on the plea that ii may result 
to some extent in duplication of work. But it may be mentioned that 
in spite of a large number of special libraries there is now a proposal 
in U, K, for the establishment of a National Lending Library for Science 
and Technology at Bostonspa. There is also the proposal for a National 
reference Library for Science; Patent office library building is being 
extended to accommodate scientific publications from the British Meseum. 
The creation of the National Lending Library together with the National 
Reference Library completes the picture of a National Central Science 
Library system in U,K, 
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The location of the proposed centre at a suitable place is a contro- 
versial subject, Calcutta certainly deserves consideration as a National 
Centre. It is rich in library resources. Apari from the National Library 
at Belvedere and the Calcutta’ University Library—two of the most 
important library organizations in the country, there are several Special 
Libraries attached to the different Surveys and Academic Organizations: 
For instance, the Geological Survey of India, Botanical Survey, Anthro- 
pological Survey, Indian Statistical Institute (Barrackpur) are located 
there. The collections of the Indian Research Association, Jadavpur and 
the Jadavpur University are also important. For Engineering books one 
can rely on Bengal Engineering College Likrary and the Library of the 
Institute ot Engineering, 8 Gokhale Road Calcutta. If one of the 
functions cf the National Central Library is to help not only Scientists 
and Technologists but to supply informations to Laboratories attached to 
Industrial Establishments Calcutta’s claim stands foremost, 

The Centre will be financed and controlled by the Central Government 
through some agency which may be set up for the purpose and will 
have the status of a ‘National’ library, i.e.. it should enjoy copyright 
privilege for scientific publications. 


Briefly speaking, National: libraries are essential features of Library 
service of any country. They cannot and sh»uld not replace or supplant 
the Special Libraries, In view of the tremendous output of scientific and 
technical literature in the world at an accelerated rate it is essential that 
scientific libraries should pool their resources and co-ordinate their efforts 
in providing the most efficient service. An efficient library service is 
not cheap but unnecessary wastage should be avoided. All efforts should 
be diréeted towards comprehensiveness and foreign literature should 
be liberally provided, Since the realisation of the extent of Russian 
technical progress U.S.A. and U.K. are spending huge sums of money 
in the procurement and utilization of Russian scientific and technical 
literature. Procurement of Russian literature presents special problem. 
Only a fraction of it can be obtained through the usual trade channels. A 
National Central Library can tap various sources: Exchange, abstracting, 
translation and above all personal contacts. A large volume of Russian 
scientific literature containing’ much useful information is not priced at 
all. ‘They may be available‘only to a National Centre. 

If the Special Science Libraries, Libraries attached to Scientific 
Services, Research Institutions and associations and Academic libraries--as 
these have important scientific cullections thay are also to be brought 
into the schemeé—are converted into National libraries thé list will be a 
formidable one, A National Central agency will ultimately prove to 
be more economical and beneficial to the country than any other plan.* | 


* Read at the Fourth ISALIC Conference held at Jealgora from 14th to 17th Feb. 1962. 


THE WORLD OF AN ADOLESCENT 


Pror. P. N, CHOUBEY 


The problem of adolescence is of outstanding importance in our 
life. Adolescence is the last outpost in one's journey from birth to 
maturity and no one can become a real man or a woman ualess he 
or she successfully passes the ordeal that is presented by it. On the 
other hand, the way in which one goes through his adolescent days 
determines his future general outlook.  One's beliefs, tastes, 
attitudes, aptitudes and socio-einotional tendencies and habits usuaily 
take their final shape only after adolescence. One becomes good or 
bad for the rest of his life largely under the influence of his adolescent 
mentality. Adolescence is undoubtedly a period of crisis in human 
life. — | 

Psychologists have divilsd the period of adolescence into three 
chief stages: The first one is ons of slow preparatory changes and 
is called 'pre-adolescence'. The second is marked by an all-round 
turmoil and it is the stage of adolescence proper. The third stage 
is called ‘post-ad»lescence’. The sacond stage of alolessence is 
pre-eminently the staze of shirp conflict anl the third stige that 
follows is one of slow re-integration. 

The changes that mark ths growth of adolescence appear in all 
aspe^ts of the psrsonwity. We use tha term ‘pureriy’ whan we 
have only the physical changes in our minl. These psycho-physical 
changes form integral parts of his alolescent personality, and unless 
these be of th» proper type, hə cannot attain, at ih» end of his 
alolescence, a really matare mind, and will not be abe to face ths 
difficulties and duties of adult life in the way he should. 

Adolescence begins with the activity of tue sex-instinct In a 
suddenly vigorous form. The physical changes in which it manifests 
itself are obvious in common observation. At the root of these 
changes lie certain glandular secretions, specially those of the gonads, 
for which the individual is not responsible in any way. All the organs 
of the body, internal and external, undergo rapid change. 

For an understanding of human nature, the emotions are perhaps 
next in importance to instincts. The sudden activity of the sex-instinct 
is accompanied by certain emotional manifestations. Adolescence is 
pre-eminently the period of friendship. As he reaches this stage, he 
ceases to be emotionally dependent on his parents, teachers or other 
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elderly persons as completely as in his childhood. Without being 
wholly disrespectful to them, he has learnt tu be self-sufficient and 
self-dependent to a great extent, and has begun to care more for the 
opinions and feelings of friends. 

We should remember that love is not the only important emotion 
in the life of the adolescent. He is a: much swayed by feat and 
anger, specially in his relation to authority, as by love. In fact, often 
doas his mind become a seat of acute conflict. Often he is whimsical, 
erratic and changeable, Often he is sensitive and liable to emotional 
outbursts. | l 

Coming to the question of intellectual growth, we shall have to 
say that the intellect develops as rapidly during th» yeara of adolescence 
as the emotions. Results of research w:th Intelligence Tests show 
that our intellectual abilities reach their highest level of development 
during this period. The most important condition, however, which 
hampers the normal growth and exercise of the adolescent intellect, 
is inhibition arising out of emotional conflicts. But marked intellectual 
improvement with evident increase in abitisy for concentrated attention, 
in powers of judgment and thought, as well asin those of memory 
and the constructive uss of imagination, is usually to be found, where 
the normal course of adolescent growth is not affected by any serious 
inhibition. | 

Tt is true that in the initial stage of adolescence there is a 
considerable amount of day-dreaming. But it indicates that the 
pubert’s mind is tryin, to set itself free from old habits of belief and 
old attitudes. It indicates that he can no longer be satisfied within 
the narrow confines of childhood activities and ambitions. He is 
about to expand himself out into new lines. 

If we look round, we shall see that those ‘adolescents whose 
‘intellectual developments have fortunately not been hampered by 
strong outside influences or by strong internal inhibitions, usually, 
in the course of time grow out of their reactionary attitudes and 
develop positive views about life and its problems. Many go into the 
path of speculative thought and try to find for us new solutions of our 
social, political, economic or philosophical problem. Many go into 
the pursuit of science and proceed to discover new truths or new ways 
of helping man. Many go into the field of action and become social 
reformers. Soma in whom the emotional craving is present ina 
strong degree choose the field of religion or creative arts, and . thereby, 
try to bring peace and happiness not only .n their individual lives but 
also into those of others. 
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It is not only interesting but also important to consider the social 
reactions of the adolescent. We know that a very important sign 
of mental health is that it makes us sozial. No adolescent can be said 
to have solved his problems, unless he is able to adjust himself 
successully iu respect of the sociely, The problem of social adjustment : 
seldom arises so acutely in the life of the child as it does a.few years 
later in the case of the adolescent. 

As the child enters upon puberty, a radical change overtakes . 
him. On account of a sudden emergence of the sex impulse, his 
interest is withdrawn to a considerable extent from outside objects 
to himself. - He feels a strong urge for pleasure-seeking and egoism 
on the one hand, while, on the other, he wants to remain social as | 
far as possible. His attention and interest seem to move for sometime 
between two poles, the self and the society. 

It is important to know in what different ways the adolescent 
may solve his conflict If the conditions of development are favourable, 
if the adolescent has normal opportunities of mixing with others, 
and also if he has no strong opposition to deal with, he usually grows 
out of his conflict and, in course of a few years, is able to develop a 
mature type of sociability. The normally developed man who has 
passed successsull out of his adolescent struggle is free in his social 
relations. One who has had a normal adolescence should not feel 
inwardly upset from a strong sense of guilt for entering such a liking 
in his mind. He is able to understand his social responsibility also - 
and therefore he is usually able to direct his impulses and likings 
reasonably. 

It has been found that those who have a serious form of mental 
conflict and a severe sense of guilt in puberty have had, in their 
infancy, some acute emotional difficulty as weli. If this be true, the 
best way of dealing with adolescent mental conflict is to be careful at 
the time of upbringing of children, so that they may not suffer from 
any severe degree of mental conflict in infancy. Modern sociological 
and psychological researches have shown that many adolescents suffer 
from morbid sense of guilt which, to a great extent, is due to social 
suggestions, From childhood until the age of adolescence. and more 
forcibly during the adolescence itself, he is subjected to social influ- 
ences which make him believe that ‘sex isa sin’ and that nothing 
but evil comes out of it. Under the cumulative effect of social ideas 
and attitudes suggested to him in this way, the poor adolescent finds 
himself in a helpless condition on account of the very natural in-rush 
of sexual impulses in his mind. At this stage the study of pornography 
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and quack literature serves to intensify the guilt feeling of the 
adolescent and thereby causes incalculable harm to him. 

Now the question arises in our mind—haw to help the adolescent 
or what should we do then ? The probable answer and solution will 
be that the general attitude in society towards the question of sex 
should be revised. Parents and teachers should try to understand 
the natural diffieulties of the adolescent more sympathetically than 
ab present. ‘The distrust and silent hatred that look through the eyes | 
of the parents and teachers cannot but giverise to the same thing in- 
tbe mind of the adolescent. If parents and teachers give up their 
distrustful and suspicious attitudes and replace them by one of 
trustfulness, and if they lead their boys and girls to believe in their | 
capacity to solve their sexual problems successfully, they will really 
be doing more good to the latter than ihey are doing at present by 
their exaggerated anxiety. _ 

Outdoor life and participation in games may help the adolescent 
to grow out of his temporary maladjustments at puberty. Whatan — 
adolescent requires very urgently is a good friend, a friend who can : 
understand his difficulties sympathetically and who can help him 
with necessary information and advice. Ons who does not get proper 
opportunity for this, cannot have the social side of his life normally 
developed. We must not forget that the adolescent has a natural 
tendency for club life and unless this tendency is fully satisfied in 
him he cannot grow up to be a normal man. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE BRITISH OPIUM 
MONOPOLY 


Sri K. K. GHATAK 
Hooghly Mohsin College 


The Opium monopoly of Bengal dates its origin from the 
governor-generalehip of Warren Hastings. The drug was: not however, 
unknown. Reference to its qualities and use can be found in 
Bhavaprakásha and other ancient Ayurvedic works. Itis, however; 
dificult to date the commercialisation of the drug specifically. The 
Ain-i-Akbari (1590) gives a definite information regarding opium 
cultivation in the subahs of Agra, Allahabad, Oudh. Delhi, Lahore, 
Multan and Malwa. In the memorandum submitted by R. M. Dane, 
I.C.8., before the Royal Commission the author has shown that 
Europeans who visited India early in the 16th century found a 
flourishing trade in opium in many parts of India (Parl. Papers, 
Commons, Vol. 42, 1895). Opium. is included in the list of articles - 
sent from India to Lisbon in Cabral’s fleet (1901). Duarte Barbasa 
(1516) refers to opium trade in his description of places ia India and 
of the countries in the East. Don Alphonso de Albuquerque proposes 
to the King of Portugal to send a man of Aden “‘who knows how 
to work Afyam and the manner of collecting it’ (Letter to the King 
of Portugal dated Cananor, 1 Dec., 1513). Reference to the use of 
opium in India may be found in the writings of the Portugue Garcia 
d'Orta (1563), the Dutchman John Huigen von Linschoten (1596) and 
the: Venetian merchant Caesar Fredericke (1581). The last-mamed 
writer mentions opium as one of the staple commodities of trade at 
the ports of Cambay and Chaul. Ralph Fitch whose travels in the 
East lasted from 1583 to 1591 describes Patna (Patenaw) as a centre 
of opium trade. 


It willthus appear that long before Warren Hastings gave his 
attention to opium its trade existed in India. Native sources 
corroborate what the Europeans wrote. The evidence of Ain-i-Akbari 
has already been noted. It is recorded by Ali Muhammad Khan, 
Dewan of ‘Gujrat (1719-59) that the customs and other taxes of the 
city of Ahmedabad before its annexation by Akbar in 1573 amounted 
to 15,50,000 (15 lacs 50 thousand) and a sum of Rs. 5,000 was 
obtained from states for the sale of opium. Asa matter of fact when 
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Akbar establithed the Mogul Empire in Central India, he found 
Malwa opium a characteristic product of ihat country. Akbar and 
his successors ''found if at once the mest convenient and successful 
course to farm out the right to manufacture and sell the drug’’ (Paper 
of G. H. M. Batten, B.C.S., Parl. Papers, Commons, Vol. 60, 1894). 

The practice of the Mogul Government was to farm out the 
opium on ''an exclusive privilege for a peiscush or annual payment 
in advance" (5th Report of the Select Committee on the affairs of the 
East India Company, 1783). Tho central authority of the Moguls 
disappeared early in the 18th century ; the opium monopoly too 
came to an end. A group of Patna merchants were able to secute 
their pre-eminence in unofficial engrossing. Their collective. action 
and financial power placed them at an advantage over petty traders 
called *"Páykars". The Mogul opium monopoly thus passed into 
the hands of the Patna merchants withou; any formality. ‘This was 
a period of instability for the opium trade. "''Prices fluctuated 
violently depending upon political conditions as well as.upon the 
amount and quality of the drug” (D. E. Owen—Britieh Opium Pokey 
in China and India). 

The Dutch were the principal traders in opium in the 17th 
century. It appears that from the middle of the 18th century the 
Dutch trade gradually decreased being affected by the private trade of 
inter-lapers and the competition of other European traders (Memorar- 
dum on the Dutch Trade by F. C. Danvers, Commons, Vol. 42, 1895): 
The French, the Portuguese, and the Danes also took part in the 
opium trade during the 2nd half of the 18th century. Asa matter^ 
of fact, the English entered rather late :n the field. No opium was 
provided on behalf of the English East India Company before 1765. 
This was categorically stated by John Hinchman before the Select’ 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1788. It is however 
significant that the prosperity of the opium trade was largely due to 
the competition of the European traders. 

The year 1757 witnessed a great political change in India. 
Henceforth the English emerged as tlie dominant political power 
in Bengal. The servants of the East India Company found a ring 
of opium-dealers in Patna who exercised & practical monopoly without 
any recognised authority. 'The members of the provincial Council 
at Patna almost immediately appropriated the incipient monopoly 
for the benefit of their private trade. The Company's servants- ignored 
the native opposition, but they had to concede to the stiff resistance 
of the French and the Dutch. A compromise formula was evolved 
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in 1765. Under this arrangement the Dutch and the French were 
admitted to a share, but there was one agent as the manager and 
purchaser of all the opium produced. 

We have definite evidence that Warren Hastings was responsible 
for involving the company in opium business. Hastings was opposed 
to the privileges of private trade permitted to the servants of the 
Company. The Patna opium monopoly was seen to be of special 
importance and Hastings was inclined more in favour of maintaining 
the monopoly officially than permitting free trade.  Hastings's views 
were shared by the members of the Council. On the 28rd November, 
1778, the Governor-General and Council unanimously decided to 
assume the monopoly of the internal trade of opium. “The board 
having fully debated and considered the subject are unanimously of 
opinion that the trada could not be laid open at this juncture without 
being productive of evil consequences to the ryats and to the country 
and if it be continued a monopoly, they think it had better be avowedly 
and for the advantage of the country, than in a clandestine manner 
for the benefit of a single factory. It is, therefore, resolved that 
exclusive privilege be given to Meer Manneer, the successor of Meer 
Ashrof for providing opium in the Bahar province” [Appendix 59A— 
9th Report of the Select Committee in 1783]. 

The resolution makes it abundantly clear that the Governor- 
General and Council merely decided to maintain the monopoly of the 
internal trade of opium and they did not prepare to assume any 
monopoly of the seaborne trade to China, Java and other places. 
Hastings made no fundamental change in the system of monopoly 
then prevailing and merely superseded the Patna Council. The 
Governor-General's minute throws a flood of light on the subject: 
“That the whole produce of opium manufactured in the province of 
Bihar be appropriated to the company’s use. That the Chief and 
Council of Patna be ordered to provide it on the account of the 
Company by making advances to the ryats and cultivators receiving 
it from them and manufacturing if in the manner now done by the 
contractor: that the custom master have a power to seize all opium 
wherever he can find if either on the water or on its passage by land 
and to punish the paykars and assamees detected in the sale of it; 
and that he be allowed one half of all the opium thus seized and 
confiscated' (Select Committee Report, 1783). The monopoly 
system was thus built upon an elaborate system of advance payments 
aimed at controlling the whole production of opium. Hastings and 
his Council decided on an unofficial attitude of indifference as to the 
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final destination of the opium. The foundations of the British opium 
system was thus laid by Warren Hastings. The superstructure was 
still to be erected. But Hastings had embarked upon a course which 
was easier to enter than to abandon. ''While the trial of Warren 
Hastings was running its weary course at Westminster, the monopoly 
which he had bequeathed to his company was gradually assuming its 
final form" [D, E. Owen—British Opium Policy in China and India]. 


FANTASY.-SYMBOLISM IN MODERN DRAMA* 
(MASEFIELD & BARRIE ) 


Dr. K. C. BHATNAGAR, M.A., PH.D. 
Head of the English Dept., S. D. College, Muzaffarnagar (Uttar Pradesh, India.) 


The Epic dramatist aims at creating a new world through a 
"willing suspension of disbelief’? : a heritage also bequeathed to the 
19th century romantic poets. The contemporary English genius is 
basically opposed to the creation of the impossible worlds. What 
really constitutes the ‘impossible’ is another question. Fantasy 
however, is a half-way house the road to which lies through an 
empirical short-cut. Of the dramatists who seem to favour fantasy 
are J. E, Flecker (1884—1915), Lord Dunsany (1878—1958), J. M. 
Barrie (1860—1937) and John Masefield (B. 1878). The fantasy- 
enthusiast does not accept or repudiate reality ; he does not wish to 
evaluate life philosophically. He simply sets aside reality for a time 
just as a child fed up with a particular toy takes up another to beguile 
his hours. Both the Celtic and the German elements in the English 
art and Literature augment the tendency to fantasy. English fantasy 
however retains its peculiar colour inasmuch as it is neither abstract 
like the Celtic art nor deeply conceptual & verbal like the German. 
The perpetual mists of England no doubt, favour the “‘magical’’ in 
ari & Literature , yet much against the Southern tendency, the 
English dramatist is not fascinated by the idea of the ‘Supernatural’, 
however appealing it may be to the Oriental mind. 

Masefield has something Shakespearean about him in his lyrical 
fervour and intense spirituality. Yet he manages to avoid the esoteric 
and the ultra-subjective which one finds in the plays of W. B. Yeats. 
Masefield has a clsssical sense of form which saves him from the 
* absurd and the decadent. Symbolism in the case of writers like 
W. B. Yeats (1865—1939) was a sort of mysticism on ihe wrong 
track. It was neither Christian nor Catholic. Masefield’s symbolism 
is grounded in reality itself , in later plays like The coming of Christ 
(1928), A King’s Daughter (1923) we have prose alternating with 
verse, dramatic dialogue with choral interludes. He chose a Japanese. 
theme for his Tha Faithful (1015) while in The Tragedy of Pompey 
the Great (1910) he turns from the domestic to the historical. In 


* Excerpt from the author's MSS. on symbolism in Modern Drama, 
6--20€1P—ITT 
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Philip the King (1914) he experiments with the verse medium.. 
Throughout we find the deep impress o? the technique of Japanese 
No Plays, which were translated into English in 1913. But we have 
here singled out The Tragedy of Nan (1908) for illustrating Masefield’s 
fantasy-symbolism. The play touches our emotions in a way which 
no other play of Masefield does. The scene is laid in primitive 
surroundings-—the West country on the banks of the river Severn 
(occasionally flooded by the bore)-which glides ‘‘a-wammering, 
a-wammering'". A Nicoll goes to the length of calling it the “musie 
of the. spheres”. The Fiddler Old Gaffer Pearce fully realises the 
import of this music and transfers his own sensibility to the central 
figure of the play: N & N. The Tide gets personified :— 


Gaffer : It bea snake. A snake. A girb water snake with its 
‘ed up. Swimming. On it come. 

Nan : A bright crown upon it. Anc hungry. 

Gaffer : With a rush. With roar. And its claws clutching 
at you’. 

Into this personification of the Tide is brought the symbol of 
the fish-a fish that would turn this tide into the “‘harvest tide’’ for 
the fishers on their nets :— 

Nan : Deep. Deep. Water in the eyes Over their hair. And 
tonight it be the harvest tide. 

Gaffer : (As though waking from a dream) The salmon fishers 
'l love their nets tonight. The tide ‘Il sweep them 
away. OT h’ve known it. It takes the nets up miles. 
They find them high up. Beyond Gloster. Beyond 
'Artpury. Girt golden flag-flowers over 'em. And apple- 
trees a-growing over 'em.  Aoples of red and apples of 
gold, 

The imagery of such passages recalls Synge, it suggests elemental 
feelings. Yet another symbol the symbol of the Flower recurs again 
& again during the course of action & develops a halo of romance by 
the sheer force of repetition. Dick offers a rose to Nan, much to 
the chagrin of his other sweetheart-Jenny. His remark to the latter : 
‘You got roses in your cheeks” is buta cold comfort. The symbol 
of the rose becomes dynamic now , it startles even the Old Gaffer 
with the memories of his beloved ': 

Twice I seen her, twice Her 've cone by on the road. With 
arose in'er'air. And ’er eyes shone. Twice in april. 


1 The works of Masefield Vol 1. Heinemann: p, 73. 
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The flower becomes now the symbol of a tragedy of long ago, 
when Gaffer— himself the victim of the key-symbol of the tide— explains 


to Nan : 


What tune wil the bride ’ave ? A ring of bels and the 
maids flinging flowers at 'er. Like me and my girl had. 
(Pause) They put my flower under the mould after (Pause). 
I heard the mould go knock : (He turns his fiddle as he 
speaks) No one remembers my white’ flower. (Pause) 
That's sixty years ago. 


But the symbol of the flower must acquire more strength and 


purpose : 


asin Dante's Divine Comedy and Spenser's Fairie Queen. 


It must get richer and richer. The dream-symbol of the flower 
assumes the character of a woman of rare charm-eloquent though 


dead :: 


When I begone, there'l be none to tell the beauty of my 
vlower. 'Phere'llbe none as knows where 'er body lies... 
I 'ave 's er little grave all done with shells. And the vlowers 
that do come up, they be little words from 'er... 


The moment has come now when the flower-symbol must merge 
into the vaster key-symbol of the tide itself :— 
Gaffer : (Telling of the death of bis sweetheart) + She look out 


of the window, my white vlower done. She said : “The 
tide. The tide. The tide coming up the river." Anda horn 
blew. The gold-rider blew a hora... And she rose up... 
And she burst out a-laughing, a-laughing. And "her fell 
back, my white flower done, Gold ‘air on the pillow. 
And blood. Oh, blood. Blood of my girl, bloo’ of my 
vlower... - 


Once again under the effect of brandy, the flower-symbol gets 
resurrected in the mind of Gaffer :— 


Gaffer (Drinking to Nan): A fair journey.  Vlowers on the road 


afore you, O gold 'oofs. Be swift. Swift. 


The resurrection of the flower-symbol is almost complete when 
Gaffer plucks a few roses from the garden and offers them to Nan. 
Gaffer : The moon be at fall, O winder. The cows in the 


meadow kneel down. The rabbits be  kneeling.. The 
vlowers in the hedge to kneel. Roses for your 'air, my 
beauty. (He gives the rose reverently). Roses in your 
'air. And bride's 'air loose., l 
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Here the figure of the outcast girl Nau rises fo tragic heights of 
à Desdemona and a Joan. Here is she compensated for the treachery 
of her past lover, her own revenge and the humiliation of snicide. No 
wonder she rejects the renewed offer cf love made by her doomed 
lover. Emotions : lyrical, epic and dramatic get fused together to 
reveal the working of the ‘‘sub-conscicus’’ onder the impact of the 
key-symbol of the tide. 

Nan herself becomes in the last analysis, a symbol-agent of 
divine mercy and retribution. She.stabs her faithless lover with a 
pasty knife and surrenders herself to the sea in the midst of repeated 
echoes of the horns. Human misery has made a common cause with 
the travails of eternal nature-bringing us to the edge of immortality 

Tn the middle of Masefield’s play : Melloney Holtspur (1928Y, 
we see the past while the present is oa the move. : different planes 
of reality as in Pirandell’s Siz Charicters ete But Masefield with 
his strong sense of English realism saves the play from fantasy of a 
negative character. Like many of the Post-war dramatists, Masefield 
enters the fringes of a spiritual world as against the material. Time 
flows backwards and forward—past adcing richness to the present as 
in Expressionistic plays. The bitter love-affair of Lonny and Melloney- 
twenty years age since relegated to the spirit-world still reacts on the 
present love of Lenda Copshrews & Bunny Mento. Lonny Copshrews, 
Lenda’s father is shown in retrospect as a symbol-agent of Evil—neg- 
lecting his own wife and deceiving Bunny's aunt—Melloney Holtspur. 
The ghosts of the persons concerned re-enact the scene of 20 years ago 
as ina dream ':—(Lonny's paintings lure the sovl of Melloney to 
exchange the age-old confidences once again). 

Melloney :—No No Loony dear. I don'$ want you fo do penance. 
But pick up your drawings ; they are drawings ? (He does 
so). And now pick up our book. It is the Holispur Book : 
manuscript from three centuries. (He picks if up and dusts 
it. David Mento thinks that a poem in the manuscript 
alludes to a hidden treasure here.) 

Lonny.—9Oh ? 

Melloney :—There’s the poem. David thinks there may be a 

sliding panel connected with the man-in-the-armour *. 

Into this ghost-scene is brought the living figure of Lonny’s 
widow—Mrs. Copshrews and the fantasy-symbolism assumes the 

? Three Plays : William Heinemann. 

3 Meaning the founder of the family~Sir Tirzold Holtspur, whom we see coming cut 


of the picture and then retiring into it “like a spider going into his den" Kezia: Act I 
P. 117, 
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character of realism at least for a short time. Melloney makes amends 
to Mrs. Copshrews and Lonny decides to go to the Isles of Greece to 
cover his ignominy. Lady mento then explains the cause of this 
marital rupture to Bunny Mento; it is the lack of trust in the 
Copshrews family. The cbaracters become the residual images of 
their family traits but hardly emerge as symbols of free will Bunny 
has to acknowledge the spiritual influence of forefathers to Lady Mento 
who denies it. Both Lenda and Bunny are conscious of ''some one in 
white standing by the man-in-armour. They are thrilled by the 
presences of long ago. Bunny remarks : “Al the fifteen generations 
of Holtspurs must have felt as we feel in this hall.” l i 
The ghosts of the old lovers are seen discussing the Lenda-Buny 
love affair and the Man-in-the Armour warns Lonny thaí sins of the 
fathers are visited on the heads of the children. The dying declaration 
of Mrs. Trenchard confirms the view that Lenda's father has been 
living the life of sin to the disgrace of Lady Mento. That alone should 
rule out the Lenda-Bunny marriage. Melloney—sad & disappointed—-has 
the consuming desire to wreck the paintings of her faithless lover with 
the help of the child Susan. This is how she persuades the child to 
burn the paintings to watch the effeet — 
Melloney : Don't you love them (sparks) when they cling to the 
chimney ? 
Susan: Yes when they breathe on the soot. 
Melloney : What do you mean by “‘breathe on the soot’’ ? 
Susan: There. When they glow out and then glow in. It’s 
like a snake breathing. 
Susan: Or little butterflies flying away home. | 
Melloney : They aren’t green enough for glow-worms. Do you 
see cities in the coals ? 
Susan: Cities all made of white gold. 
Melloney: What a pity that we have not some salt to make 
lovely flame.° . | 
The conversation is full of a dynamic symbolism. At last she 
persuades the little girl to burn the Lonny portrait to produce the blue 
flame ; on second thought the little gir] retraces her step ; telling 
Melloney: “We might have burnt ourselves to little white bones.” 
Melloney then tells Susan how she has missed being her own daughter 
as Susan’s father shifted his affections to another lady. The stage is 


i. Three Plays : William Heinemann: P. 175. 
5 Ibid. p. 205. 
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set for fantásy-symbolism in the beginnirg of the IV Act.: '*On the 
table is a bowl of forget-me-nots, snow on she mountains, and dappled 
wállflowers. Midnight Moonlight & one light Right." The Man- 
in-the-Armour tells Lonny on behalf of his wronged daughter that 
Lonny’s only hope now lies in atonement. Melloney enters at this 
stage to discuss the issue of their past with Lonny. Lenda invokes 
Mrs, "Trenchard from the spirit-world, who now surrenders her claim 
on Lonny's attention to Melloney. Kezia, the maidservant makes a 
dying declaration that she it was, who turned Melloney against Lonny. 
Lonny has forgiven and wishes to be forgiven. Lenda assures Kezia 
on behalf of her father: ‘‘Aftists do not tate persons, but states of 
mind. He has forgiven”. Melloney joins the hands of Lenda and 
Bunny. The honour of Lonny thus lies redeemed in the house of 
Holtspurs. 

There is a constant traffic between th» past and the present. The 
figures from the spirit-world capture the moments of their happiness 
untroubled by the fleshly temptation as in real life. Forgiveness 
translates them into immortality. Though the sins of forefathers are 
visited on the heads of the children, it is by the sincere love of the 
children themseives that those sins are exniated. Itis certainly an 
advance on the naturalistic notion of heredity and environment. The 
spirit-world impinges on the mortal and takes a hand in solving the 
problems of the living. Soon we are constrained to believe that the 
various women whom the painter Louny loves in actual life are symbols 
of his aspirations towards a higher life. ‘Lonny stands for Evil which 
for a time must vitiate the scheme of the universe--here typified by the 
Lenda-Bunny love-affair. 

Ultimately the Evil must surrender and receive its cue from life 
itself. Shelley illustrated the same supremacy of love in his Cosmic 
drama ; Prometheus Unbound ; but he did not have tbe advantage 
of the scientific teaching of the 19th century. Hence Shelley had to 
posit a Demogorgon (Jupiter) to triumph over the Evil. In both cases 
however, atonement comes through love. 

James Matthew Barrie (1660-1937) is another master of English 
fantasy. He leads us into a magic world of romance and beauty— 
altogether his own. "There is nevertheless, & deep realism enlivening 
his symbolism. In his play the Hxpressionistic devices of asides and 
soliloquies are conspicuous by their absence. Nor are their any 
kaleidoscopic scenes to mystify the ordinary reader. (While reverting 
from the classical-naturalistic method to the romantic-symbolical, 
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Barrie transmutes reality—nay only veils it with a light, thin’ wire. 
gauze, If is surprising how, Barrie —with his Scotch sense of realism— 
favoured the medium of English fantasy. AEN 
The symbolism of Barrie’s Peter Pan (1904)*. has become thinner 
and thinner with the passage of time but—as Hamilton Fyfe assures a 
skilful acting as by Nina Bouvicault, can always draw out the best iu 
this play: 
Peter Pan has in it the essential spirit of nature... I have 
never seen it since, because I could not dare to let my 
recollections of Nina Boucicault as Peter be interfered with.’ 


The world of Peter Pan reminds us of Alicein Wonderland and: 
Gulliver's Travels. Peter Pan in the form of a puff of smoke hovers 
around nurseries while the lights blink and a ball of light goes searching 
through the drawers for his lost shadow. To Wendy, the little girl, 
Peter tells that he hails from “second to Right and then straight on 
till morning", that-since birth, he is a runaway child, that a newborn 
baby’s first laugh becomes a fairy, that the moment a child says he 
does not believe in fairies, a fairy falls down dead. To John, Peter 
explains that lovely thoughts lift one up in the air. Then Peter blows 
out some fairy dust from his own garments on Michael who begins to 
fly in the air. The imagmative reader, we must say, does not need 
all the elaborate staze direstions which Barrie gives in the beginning 
of each act. Peter is called ‘‘you silly ass’’ by the fairy Tink for his 
traffic with the human children. In the IL Act, we are led into the 
Never-land, where summer and winter meet. But that is no matter, 
as in Peter's island ''all the four seasons may pass while you are filling 
a jug atthe well’... We see the lost children confronted by Hook 
the Pirate but saved by the crocodile. We see how Wendy in her 
flight is shot at by mistake but saved by a magic button given her 
as a token of Peter’s kiss. 

In Act LIT, we find that Peter wins the battle with the Pirates 
on the.Marooners’ rack. He personates as Hook and gives orders to 
the sailors who are defeated. In Act IV, we see the Home-Under- 
the-Ground ; Wendy who acts the mother to the children teaches 
them table manners at the “‘pretend meals’’. The children wish to 
return home at the suggestion of Wendy ; only Peter wants to remain 
a little rustic boy. Hook now has Peter at his mercy. He finds Peter 
asleep with a medicine by his side into which he mixes poison distilled 


ê John ©’ London : July 2,1937 (publication ceased). 
-T Hodder & Stoughton (1901), 
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when" he was weeping from the red in his eye. Tink appears on 
the scene and quaffs off the poison. The hope for Tink’s life lies now 
in the children’s declaration of faith in the fairies, which luckily is 
forthcoming with the good offices of Peter. 

In Act V, Hook is worsted by Peter just when ee go bad for 
the children, who refuse fo be pirates. Wendy’s last message to the 
children is: '*We hope our sons will die like Englishmen’. Peter 
enters with the ‘tick tick’ of the fearful crocodile or is it with the 
crowing of a cock ? 

In the last Act, the children return to the Darling Household ; 
only Peter is afraid of growing old with tke human children, of going 
to school, of going to office. Peter instead, goes to live on the treetop 
in the house built for Wendy. The Never-Land resounds to the 
Never-Music. Wendy grows old to the displeasure of Peter. She 
cannot even fly to his wonderland withort the aid of a broomstick. 
Peter Pan is a fantasy like M. Maeterünck's (1862—1949) The Blue 
Bird (1910), with an “isand motif” leading the human children to a 
magic world of romance aud adventure. In Maeterlinck’s play, the 
deed don’t live except when the living think of them ; in Barrie’s play 
too, the wo"nded fairy Tink can survive only if the children reiterate 
their faith in the fairy world. In both the plays, the children must 
return to their mother as to nature herself. Yet The Blue Bird does 
not come home: to the reader as Peter Pun does. Maeterlinck does 
not have that emotional belief in the symbol of the Blue Bird which 
Barrie has in his Peter Pan. We however, know from the context 
of the play that the Blue Bird stands for human happiness ; but that 
is about all that there is to it. Peter Pan however emerges as the 
quintesseutial, eternal boy of all ages, of all climes. Yet his character 
does not grow in richness and co:nplexity. Only once at the end of 
the III Act, Peter feels “as if he were a real boy at last" and 
murmurs: “To die will be an awfully biz adventure”. This is his 
momentary contact with reality. The children in the play blossom 
into the dramatic ; even the faithful family dog who laments the 
departure of his little charges has a dramatic pztentiality. In Admirable 
Crichton (1902) Lord Loam and his aristocra;ie relations are cast on 
a lonely island and have to exchange places with the efficient butler- 
Crichton, who is master of the situation. ‘The butler is on the point 
of making an offer of love to Lady Mary when a rescue ship arrives 
io take them back to London & restore the old order. 

It is this power of conceiving changed conditions, of imagin- 
ing the silk-hatted, frock-coated Parliamentary Minister in 
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corduróys and slouch cap, which gives to Sir James Barrie’s 
works their chief charm and fascination. * 

In Mary Rosa (1920) we see a legeniary girl escaping into a 
strange country, returning again oblivious of her off-years : a theme 
similar to W. B. Yeats’s (1865-1939) The Land of Heart’s Desire 
(1894). -It is an attempt to study -spiritualism in the manner of 
Masefield’s Melloney Holtspur... 

There is a deliberate laying on of a rose-pink fantasy of 
Celtic fairies an 1 unearthly island-musie calling Mary Rose 
away. from. her husband, and at last bringing her ghost 
on to the stage in a furiously spectral finale.’ 

Nicoll too thinks that the hopaless materiality of the ghost ruins 
the entire play at the end. Cazamian considers the play as Bavrrie’s 
masterpiece on the stage : 

He has known how to mingle a now comic, now poetic 
fancy with the soft emotion which hearts feed upon ; how, 
to reconcile childish simplicity and symbolism in ways 
which remind one either of Maeterlinck or of the Russian 
drama. 

We however, note in this play a distinct departure from Barrie’s 
preoccupation with sheer fantasy & a swing towards spiritualism.'? 


In Dear Brutus (1917) wa see a group of people lamenting over 
what they might have been. Even when their wish is granted, they 
remain what they are. Character is Destiny. The theme certainly 
is a corrective to Barrie’s weakness for fantasy ; it advances a 
fatalistic notion which appeals to the Oriental, Celtic and the Italian 
mind. Here too there is a blending of the two worlds a3 in Melloney 
Holtspur. No doubt in the earlier part of the play, Barrie seems 
to carry out his favourita idea of social topsyturvydom. The people 
who have missed the bus find a second chance in life. The artist 
Dearth talks to the daughter of his dreams ; the dishonest butler 
makes love to Lady Caroline ; the artist’s wife goes about making 
fruitless love to a rich protector. Only Dearth and his wife justify 
the experiment by the shock they suffer at the unexpected realisation 
of their dreams. Others are hardly touched. Music in the play serves 
to fuse the emotions, just as Light does in Peter Pan. 


In Quality Street (1902) we have a sweet lavender, feminine 
air with a drawing room setting. The Captain returning after ten 
8 A. Nicoll: British Drama; (49) Imaginative Drama : p. 428. 


? Ernest Reynolds : Modern English Drama : (49) Drama of Character: ps 166, 
10 Louis Cazamian : A History of English Literature: (1951) p. 1845, 
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years of Napoleonic wars finds his sweetheart (whom he takes for 
another) still waiting for him. The woman Phoebe Throssel knows 
the lover’s tragic error, but does little to remove it—rather does she 
postpone the happy discovery till the end ! Here we have a specimen 
dialogue ; it fills up the gap left by action.. There is a rare feeling— 
vocabulary catering both to the eye and the ear—adding thus to the 
synthetic force of a fantasy-symbolism :— 
(‘Miss Livvy' is given out to beill; Phoebe herself meets 
the lover); 
Phoebe: Indeed sir, you must marry and I hope it may be 
someone who is really like a ga-den. 
Valentine: Y know but one. That reminds me, Miss Phoebe 
METUS ' Tis a trifle I have wrote about you... 
(Phoebe is reading ''some lines to a certain Lady who is 
modestly unaware of her resemblance to a garden. Wrote 
by her” servant V." 
The end of the play shows Phoebe in the arms of: Valentine. 
Valentine : Dear Phoebe Throssel, will you be Phoebe Brown ? 
Phoebe: (quivering) You know everything ? and I am nota 
garden ? 
Valentine : I know everything, ma'am except that. 
Phoebe: (So very glad to be prim a: the end) Sir, th» dictates 
of my heart enjoin me to accept your too flattering offer." 
The symbol of the garden adds to the force of fantasy and 
pergists till the end. Here as elsewhere, it is not the thing itself 
but the idea of the thing that evokes the picture in the imagination 
of the lover. 
H Hodde: ie Stoughton (1902) p, 128, 
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SHIFTED MEANING OF PERSO-ARABIC 
WORDS IN BENGALI 


Dr, Harenpra Caanpra Paur, M, A, (Terre), D. Lir, (Car.), 
Krishnagar College. 


Abodb in Bengali means money realised by a landowner from his 
tenant over and above his proper rent; hence, anything additional, or extra 
demands, cf. T, S. B's Byaghracarma: Najar, selami va kona aboagb-i 
Hemangababu dabi karen nai, It comes from Arabic abwáb, pl. of bab, 
meaning door, chapter, affair, or tax. 

Ahel, Ghelé, or üheli means an inhabitant in Bengali from A, ahl, 
skilful, or worthy people.  Ahelü-bilàt means a newcomer from a foreign 
land, or one ignorant of a new country: from Persian ahl-i-wildyet, a native 
of one's own country or province: sse also bilgt,? cf. Mydjistret saheb 
anelabilgti (Krisnakanter uil). 

Andaj in Bengali is conjecture from P. andāz, a verbal noun from 
andékhtan (to throw), a quantity, or andaza, an estimation, cf, Alaler 
gharer dulal: Kharac bara haibe na—andaj taka $a cür pàncer madhye., 
Andaj as Noun of Agent with the original sense is also used in Bengali in 
words like tirandaj (or tir-andáz) and barkandaj (or barq-andāz). 

Agkara or üskürü means indulgence, and also revealed or publicity 
froin its original P. dshkar, evident, or dshkara, publicity (Skt. duiskdra), 
The shifting of meaning is significant in the following sentences: Se! curir 
kono agkara hala na ki (Ghare baire)? Or, Balakti pitamatar nikat áskárà 
páiyà pathsaldy yàibür nam-o karita nā (Alaler gharer dull). 

Bábri in Bengali is long curled hair (like the names of a lion) from P, 
babii, lion-like or related to the lion. 

Bahi or bai in Bengali means a book or a volume from A, wahi, 
revelation, Originally only revealed words comprised a book, which in 
course of time contains any kind of work revealed or not. 

Barahga in Bengali is a (brass made) bell, whereas in its original P. 
birinj, it signifies only brass, cf. Kavikahkan candi kavya: Haila prabhat 
kālā,, Baranga phukare bhala, Ananda büdhai rajpure. | 

Likewise Bargon is a kind of instrument made of a leaf or leaves, 
whereas originally it means, as derived from P. bargan, pl. of barg, (simply) 
a leaf, cf. Ibid., Kariyà bhon bhon bajaye bargon — Singhale uthila kampa. 

Fáüinà in Bengali is a fish-catching sighal—in which the fish is tempted 
to be caught, whereas its original A, fitna means a temptation. 


1 Appeared lest in Nov., 1953 issue of the Calcutta Review. 
2 Refer to the August, 1952 issue of'the same Paper. 
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Gabar, or gübar in Bengali is a boatman, any member of a low caste, 
or an uncultured person ; and is originally connected with P. gabr, a fire- 
worshipper, or an infidel, cf. Dharmarajer git: Hate danda kerudl basila 
gübar: Tarani charila bela akdse dupahar. Again, Pūrva Bahga gitika, ili: 
Cander churat kanya agni hena jwale: Nà dekhi eman raja gübariyà 
mulluke, . 

. Gajà in Bengali is a kind of sweet-meat, but originally from A, it meant 
only a diet (ghizà). 

Gargarü from A. gharghara meant only a gurgle, but in Bengali it 
means a kind of hukkà that makes a gargling sound, 


Hajra, or hàjüri is a Bengali surname, probably coming down from the 
time of the Mughal period; and it originally meant (from P. hazāri) of 
thousand, or the commander of a thousand soldiers., 

Hastabud in Bengali is a rent-roll from its P. hast u bud, lit. present 
and past (account of tax), cf. Bankim’s Bibidh Prabandha: Cirasthayi 
bandobaster samaye jamidarer ye hastabud chita, anek sthànei tahar trigun 
caturgun haiyadche. 

Hestanesta in Bengali is a settiement of an affair, but it originally 
meant (from P. hast u nist, or rather hast yd nist) existence and -non- 
existence, or rather be it or not. 

Hila or hille in Bengali is a way or means, but originally from A. hila 
it meant a stratagem, cf, Saheb bibi golim: Sa&heber püye giye jariye 
dhara—ektà hille haye yabe, 

Jabda in Bengali is (one) defeated, dishonoured, or controlled, but 
originally from A. zabt it meant control, or confiscation. Though the 
shifted meaning is generally available, its criginal sense is also found, As 
for example, cf. Lokarahasya: Ebang tāhār kharacer taka jabda haibe. 

Jameyar, or jümiyür is a rich kind of shawl elegantly flowered, but 
originally from P, jéma-war, it simply meant garment-like, ef. Yogiyog: 
Prabhu-paribarer marydda raksdrthe upayukta purano dámi jamiyar gaye, 

Jid, or jed from A. jidd originally meant endeavour or effort, but in 
Bengsli it means importunity or insistence. 

Khong or khoniyà in Bengali means a nasal singing tone, but its 
original Persian meaning is a song or singing (Ahuntya), ef. Saratcandra's 
Cithipatra: Kebal sübün paudar ar jümáü küparer dwara, ar naki khong 
galüy yatadür cale. * 

Lep is from A, lihāf (a cover or a blanket), but in Bengali it is only a 
special kind of warm cover of the bed. 

Mag in Persian is a tree, but in Bengali ib means only a slender branch 
of a tree, cf. P. K. M's Pranayparinam: Gacher mag dale uthiyà tühgke 
changsuddha pakhir basa pariya diyüche. 

Mag or magh in Bengali means a foo], a Buddhist, or a Burmese, 
but originally from P. mugh, it meant a fire-worshipper. 
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Mallik is now a Bengali surname, or a title of honour; but the word 
ecmes from A, malik, a king. The shifting of meaning will be well- 
understood by a line from the Annadamangal : 


Dwitiya garete dekhe yata musalman ; 
Saiyad mallik sekh mogal pathan. 


Málsü is now an earthen or any other kind of common-use pot, but 
originally from P. m@lic it meant only a plasterer's trowel, 


Mümdo or memdo in Bengali is an evil spirit Specially of a Muslim 
dead body. It is from A. mamdüh, praised (or one whose soul is sanctified). 


Marfat in Bengali means by means of, through the hand of ; but it is 
originally from A. ma'rifat, meaning knowledge, or acquaintance, which is 
really the medium through which anything is understood. The shifting of 


meaning may be ascertained through the following line of Lalan’s Baul 
song: 


Jana yabe marfate, 
Yadi maner bikar yay. 


Meki in Bengali is defective or counterfeit; it is originated from A. 
muqawwi, meaning supporting or strengthening. What supports is not 
really the genuine, and thus shifting of meaning takes place. 

Methar is now a sweeper, but originally it has the meaning of P. 


militar, the greater. Really as the dignity of labour is misunderstood, the 
meaning has become altogether contradictory. 


Michil, or misil means in Bengali a procession, or records of a legal 
prosecution, but is originally from A. mi$l, meaning likeness or similitude. 
Really all similar things are in a procession or in the records of a file, 

Michri or misri is originally drcm A. Migri, of Egypt, or related to 
Egypt; bub in Bengali ib means sugar-candy, which probably at first came 
down to India from that city. In the following verse of Najrul from his 
Jifijir both the meanings are avilable: 


Misti dhara] miehrir churi misri meyer hàsi ; 
Hansa pathare kuci sama dant,—sab yens &j basi. 


Nabis, or nabis is originally from P. navish, meaning a writer, or the 
art of writing; but in Bengali it also means a knower, or a beginner in 
knowing or writing a subject; and in this later sense may also have the 
influence of the English word novice, In regard to the meaning of a 
knower compare from R.N.T’s Rajapraji: Tomarü to àümüderi shuler 
gutikayek bakyabtsarad Ingrejinabié, | | 

Nakac frem A.nãqig, meaning defective, is used in Bengali with the 


sense of rejected. What was the cause originally, has become the effect 
in its later use, 
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Nek, or nekà? is from P.nik (also pronouncad nék in India) originally 
meant good, but in Bengali it has often been Jegraded to the meanings of 
innocent, silly, or foolish. The original adjective has been made a common 
noun by its Bengali suffix -à (masculine), or -i (feminine). It is also 
used in the abstract noun with the B.suffix lize -ümi, or -@me. But in 
the phrases like nek nām and nek-najar the original sense is yet preserved. 
Compare the following verse from Kavikaikan Candi Kavya, where 
the original sense is available, yet it seems to be shifting: 


Mor bo! guna nekā Burire müriya dbeka 
Magan haite kara dir. 


. Again, in the feminine, but with a degraded sense, cf. Bankim’s 
Lokarahasya: Mar neki, tão janisne? ; | 

Püikür from P. pat k&r (lit. in persuit of cusiness) means in Bengali 
a wholesale dealer, who is really in pursuit of business; but in paikari 
jarimüng, meaning collective fine, the action of the worker or dealer is 
forgotten, and only his qualification is taken to »onsideration, 

Rünà is from A. ra‘nu, meaning beautiful; and in Bengali it means 
only that beautiful fronsage of a pucca ghat or a building, cf. Baütkim's 
Indira: Brahman pandit ghàter ramady basiye sdstriya bicür karitechen, 
dekhilam. l 

Sakśa in Bengali means a devil, or an evil spirit; but originally from 
A. shakhs it signified a person or an individual. | 

Sülié is an arbitrator in Bengali, and in sal:3i bicár it is the settlement 
of a dispute by an arbiter or a third person: 15 is originated from A. salis, 
ihe third. 

Sap, or gap in Bengali means a kind of long mat; but in Arabic gaff 
is rank or file. The shifting of meaning here lies in the graded rank of 
the line of soldiers to the seat of the ordinary people, who use the long 
mat in a festival. 

Sarafjüm in Bengali is apparatus, or furniture; but originated from 
P. sar-anjüm it will mean the end of a purpose, 5r the conclusion. 

'Sürang, ot süreng in Bengali is the caplain of a ship; but originally 
it is the captain or commander (of an army) from Persian sarhang. 

Sarkar in Bengali is the Government, or a Bengali surname, which 
was probably a tjtle of honour during the Muslim period. It is from P. 
sar-kür, the head of an office, or an officer (of the Government). 

Sahid, or sahid means a martyr in Bengali; but originally it is Arabic 
shahid, meaning a witness (in the path of God). 

Set-, or sihat--khünà isin Bengali a privy: in Arabic the word iš 
sihat, meaning health; and accordingly, it literally means the house for 
the upkeep of health, thai is, a necessary, a privy. 


l The word was also discussed in the last issue of my paper on the subject. 
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Sefa is found in Bengali through English from the original A. suffah. 
In Bengali it means a couch, as in English, with raised ends and back on 
which several persons can sib or one lie, In Arabic it meant a bread stone 
(for sitting or resting). 

Sujni in Bengali is a quilted cloth used as a carpet, whereas in Persian 
siizani is any quilted thing, or the art of quilting (from sizan, meaning 
sewing. 

Surki, or $urki in Bengali is brick-dust, from P.surkhi, meaning red- 
ness, or of red colour. The use of original red colour is described in a 
particular object here. Compare for example an illustration from  E.N.T.'s 
Yogàyog, where surkt may mean both red colour or brick-dust: Majhe 
majhe surki diye rangano rasta. 

Td, or tay is from A.fay, meaning folding, or rolling up; but in Bengali 
if is only a fold of paper, or a sheet of paper. Its use as folding is also 
found in Old Bengali, cf. K. R. Das, Raymangal: 


Hurka khasale bàgh tarpar kay, 
Ratriyoge hurkà khasai taytay. 


Tofé from A.tuhfah originally meant a presentation, or a thing of 
excellence; buf in Bengali it gradually shifted to the meaning of a fine, 
act, or simply fine, excellent, and then, excellently. Compare the gradual 
shifting of meaning in the following three sentences: (1) Hübéi badsah 
Háiie Seldsis Maharaja Sayaji Rdoke ekjora singha-singhi tofa pathiyechen 
(Caca kàáhini); (2) Kaj ki kheye tofa àchi.—Amàay keu nà khelei bünci 
(Valmiki pratibha); and (8) Se takhan karla ki? Nā, soja giye tāke tofa 
khun karla (Tirthankar). 

Torā, or torrd, from P.turrah originally meant a waving ringleb, or a 
loek of hair. In Bongali it means a bunch (nob of hair, but the beautiful 
lady’s hair-like) of flowers. 

Uchilg, uchilld, or achila in Bengali means a pretence, an excuse, or 
'a cause, It has also the use with the meining of medium, as in its 
original A. wasilah, cf. Jahuránamà: 

Tar achilate aile, Tài ye amare pàile, 
Nahile ke pàite darsan, 


With the meaning of pretence, or cause, also compare from Maiman- 
singha gitiki:  Ekdin kibà jāni uchilla kariyü,—Gurur püjür phul dila 
phaliiyd, 

Ujbak, ujbug, or ajbug means now-a-days an idiot, or a fool; but in 
middle Bengali it has the same moaning as it originally means in Turkish 
Usbak, a Tartar tribe, cf. Annadümangal: Yabān kirüt sek, Agudale 
ujbak,—Khorasant mogal pathan, But in modern Bengali: Ami baltum, 
ord ye ümáder asabhya ajbug mane kare yabe (Ghare b&ire). 
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Bengali urdi, meaning uniform, is from A.wardi, rosy. The shifting 
of meaning here is from the qualifying thing to the thing qualified ; and 
compare the gradual shiftings in the following two sentences: Urdi pägri 
parbür adhikür peyeche se Bhagavaner kripày (Dhorai carita mànas); and, 
Ami bhebechilum tomakz miliye neba Gmdder sakal padátiker sahge ek urdi 
pariye (Car adhyay). 


+ * * x * 


GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING AND HIS 
FAMOUS WORK 'NATHAN THE WISE' 


Dr. H. G. Biswas 


Lessing was one of the outstanding German writers of the 18th 
century. Refined taste, great intellectual powers’ and integrity of 
character made him a critic and fighter. Striving after truth was 
dearer to him than the possession of knowledge which has found 
eloquent expression in his well-known saying: “If God appeared 
before me holding closed in his right hand absolute truth and the 
striving after truth in his left, with the condition ever and anon to 
err, and asked me to choose ; with profound humility I would have 
begged for the gift of his left hand saying “Father, give ; the pure trath 
is for Thee alone. ' | 

This ever memorable saying is a true measure of greatness of 
Lessing. To his critical essays belong: ‘Laokoon’ or the scope 
of painting and poetry, ‘Ilamburgische Drammaturgie’ and the 
‘Education of the Human Race’. In addition to these Lessing gave 
the German stage its first great comedies and dramas, His comedy 
"Mina von Barnhelm’ is stilla stock play of the German staze and 
its heroine Mina, remains one of the gayest and most engaging figures 
in German classical comedy. And his last drama Nathan The Wise 
embodies the crowninz success of his life long struggle for tolerance 
and humanitarian ideals. 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born on the 22nd January, 1729, 
at Kamenz in Upper Lusatia, of which town his father, Jchann 
Gottfried, was then Luthean paster, while his grandfather, was 
Burgomaster of the same place. He came of a family distinguished 
for erudition for several generations. 

In his early youth, when he had become the eldest surviving son 
of his father, Lessing was dedicated to the ministry according to the 
family tradition. After a few years spent at the Grammar School 
of his native town, he was, at the age of twelve, sent to the Furstens- 
chule at Meissen. Here he outstripped many of his contemporaries 
and before leaving the school he had not only read many of the ancient 
classic authors, but had composed imitations of portions of Plautus, 
Terence and Anacreon in German verse, had translated large parts 
of Euclid, had gleaned materia's for a history of Mathematics and 
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had even drafted the outline of one of his earlier plays. In 1746 he 
went to the University of Leipzig and joined the theolozy class. But 
the study of theology had little fascination for him and he gave himself 
up to the study of man himself as seen in the social circle and the 
busy forum. ‘This greatly developed the robust independence of 
character which marked his later career. This defection of his son 
from the sacred calling for which he had been designed sorely mortified © 
the father. And he had to endure a still deeper disappointment as 
Lessing at this time manifested a love for the stage, for the society of 
theatrical companions, and for the composition of dramatic litera- 
ture. l 

After years of literary activity and marked vicissitudes of life he 
got a post of Librarian under the Duke of Brunswick on a salary 
of £90 in 1769 at Wolfenbuttel. Here he finally settled down and 
continued to devote himsélf to varied literary activities. In 1772 he 
finished his well-known tragedy Emilia ‘Salotti and this was foliowed 
by six volumes of contributions to history and literature culled from 
the ducal library. In 1776 he visited Italy and spent eight months 
there in company of the Duke of Brunswick. In October of the same 
year he married Eva Konig, the widow of a Hamburg merchant. 
With Eva he seems to have enjoyed the greatest domestic happiness 
but this was cut short by her death in the beginning of 1778. 

Lessing's last years, which were sufficiently afflicted by grief 
for the loss of his wife, by bad health and pecuniary embarrassments, 
were still further embittered by & prolonged and rancorous theological 
controversy, the notable outcome of which was his famous pla y 
‘Nathan The Wise’. 

This fine drama has been fitly ckaracterized as ‘‘one of the 
noblest pleas for toleration ever penned.’’ In this drama Lessing did 
not seriously mean to imply that Jews or Mahomedans were essentially 
or as a rule superior to Christians ; but, smarting under the attacks 
of his intolerant Christian adversaries, and shocked by the narrow 
bigotry of their views he thought fit to present to the world the picture 
of a noble-minded Jew and of a generovs Mussulman side by side with 
that of a bigoted and cruel Christian priest, in order to remind men 
that under all systems of religion virtues and vices are fo be found, 
and that dogma alone is no certain guarantee of morality. For this 
reason Nathan The Wise became, and siill continues, a prime favourite 
with the German Public. 

As it is impossible to do full justice to this famous play in a single 
article I should like to give in brief the salient characteristics of the 
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principal characters followed by some beautiful lines pregnant with 
metaphysical and philosophic tone from the translation of the play 
by Major General Patrick Maxwell. 

The main figure is Nathan the high-minded Jew, wise, good, 
generous and charitable to the extreme. When his wife ard seven 
fons had been burned to death by the Christians, a Christian infant 
is placed under his protection by an unknown hand, and becomes the 
object of his tender love and care. All his sentiments and acts are 
marked by wisdom and generosity ; and in an interview with Saladin 
he moves the wonder and admiration of that chivalrous and liberal 
minded Saracen by the famous apologue of the Three Rings, breathing 
the finest spirit of toleration and charity—an abridgéd form pf which 
is given in the concluding section of this article. 

Saladin is a truly lovable impersonation—brave, though occasionally 
severe to his enemies, unselfish and generous to a fault, with a noble 
scorn of wealth and a mind singularly free from prejudice. His sister 
Sittah exhibits a full share of the qualities of her noble brother. 

Recha is the Christian waif who, in infancy has been deposited 
in the hands of Nathan. Her startling identity is not revealed until 
the closing scene of the drama. 

Daya is the widow of one of the followers of the third crusade, 
after whose death she has found a kindly home in the house of Nathan 
and acts as a nurse to Recha in her infancy and becomes a sort of 
companion to her in her maturity. ) 

The Templar is a young Crusader who, in a skirmish with the 
Suracens, has been taken prisoner with 19 of his comrades but he 
only was spared as Saladin noticed in him resemblance to those of 
a dearly loved brother of his own, named Assad. When Nathan’s 
house was accidentally on fire during his absence, Templar saves the 
life of Recha but he scorns all thanks. . 

Al Hafi, the Dervish who had a profound scorn of the world and 
its ways. He was a true friend and admirer of Nathan. 

The Lay Brother of the convent is a totally illiterate European, 
simple and upright to the extreme. He is employed by the Patriarch 
on various commissions, the base character of which revolts his honest 
soul. At a later stage of the action he makes to Nathen a revelation 
of a startling nature which shows that Recha is Templar’s sister and 
that they are the son and daughter of late Assad, brother of Saladin. 

Patriarch is depicted in colours of unmitigated atrocity. Base, 
bigoted, blood thirsty and unscrupulous, and yet striving to cloak his 
depravity by means of Jesuitical sophistries. 
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A few relevant Extracts : 


DERVISH 


This robe of office Saladin bestowed, 

Ere it be faded, or reduced to rags 

Such as a genuine Devish ought to wear, 

Shall grace a peg here in Jerusalem, 

While I, bare foot and scantily attired. 

Shall with my teachers tread the burning 
sands of distant Ganges. 

DERVISH 


What! were it not the rankest foolery, 

By thousands to oppress and crush mankind, 
Rob them, destroy them, torwire them, yet play 
The philanthrope to individual man ! 

Were it not impious folly, too, to ape 

The goodness of almighty God that's shed 
Without distinction upon gooc and bad, 
Benignly ehed in sunshine and shower 

On field and plain and wilderzess alike, 

Yet not pos:ess His never-failing hand. 

Was thas not foolery ? 


NATHAN (To TEMPLAR) 


The great men everywhere needs elbow-room, 
Too many, planted in too strait a space, 
Resemble trees which bruise each other's boughs ; 
The middling good, like us, are found in crowds ; 
But each must dwell in charity with all ; 

The knot must not look down upon the gnarl ; 
Nor let the topmost twig presume to think 

That it alone sprang not from mother earth. 


We must be friends, we must. —despise my race 
As much as-e’er you please—we did not choose 
Our races for ourselves. Do ou and I 

Make up our races ? — What is race forsooth ?— 
Are Jews and Christians Christians and Jews 
Rather than men ? —Oh, if I've found in you 
One more for whom it is enough to be 

A MAN’, 
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Be sure, God rewards 

E'en here below the good that men lo here ; 
That pious ecstasies are easier far 

Than righteous action. Slack and feeble souls, 
E'en when themselves unconscious of their case, 
Are prone to godly raptures, if by these 

They may eschew the toil of doing good. 


AL Hart (To NATHAN) 


l Ay, on Ganges banks, 
. By Ganges only, are there real men ; 


And you are the only one of all those here 
Who's fit to dwell there. 


SALADIN (TO NATHAN) 


What human faith, What theologie law, 
Hath struck you as the truest and the best ? 


NATHAN 
Sire, I’m a Jew. 
SALADIN 


And I a Mussulman ; 

And here we have the Christians to boot ; 

Of these three faiths one only can be true ; 

A man like you would never take his stand 
Where chance or birth has cast him ; or, if so, 
"Tis from conviction, reasonable grounds, 

And choice of that which is the best, -well, then, 
Tell me your view, and let me hear your grounds, 
For I myself have ever lacked the time 

To rack my brains about it. 

Nathan gives his views with the reference 

Of the Apologue of the Three Rings. 

Well then : In hoar antiquity there dwelt 

In Bastern lands a man who had received 

From a loved hand a ring of priceless worth. 

It had the mystic power to render dear 
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Alike to God and man whoever wore 

The ring with perfect faith. 

And that he should leave it to the son he loved the most, 
And thas the ring came down from sire to son, 

Until it reached a father of three sons 

Each equally obedient to his will, 

And whom accordingly he vas constrained 

To love alike. 


At the time of his death he was sore perplexed and made two 
other rings of the selfsame design through a skilled artificer and calling 
each son singly to his side bestows on each his special blessings and 
his ring and dies. After father's death each son comes with his ring 
and claims to be the lord of all his kindred. They investigate, 
recriminate and wrangle all in vain which was the original genuine 
ring lay; however, uademonstrable. Then they went to a judge who 
gave his final verdict in the following terms. And this in truth is the 
epitome of the book—Nathan the Wise. 


NATHAN RELATES JUDGE’S VERSION 


My advice is this: 
Accept the case precisely as it stands ; 
If each of you in truth recetved his ring 
Straight from his father's Land, let each believe 
His own to be the true and genuine ring. 
Perhaps your father wishec to terminate 
The tyranny of that especial ring 
’Mid his posterity. Of this be sure 
He loved you all, and loved you all alike, 
Since he was loath to injure two of you 
That hs might favour one aione ; well, then, 
Let each now rival his unbiased love, 
His love so free from every prejudice ; 
Vie with each other in genezous strife 
To prove the virtues of the rings you wear ; 
And to this end let mild hvmility, 
Hearty forbearance, true benevolence, 
And resignation to the will of God, 
Come to your aid, —and if, in distant times, 
The virtues of the genuine gem be found 

. Amid your children’s children, they shall then, 
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When many a thousand years have rolled away, - 
Be called once more before this judgment seat, 
Where on a wiser man than I shall sit 
And give his verdict—now begone. 

SALADIN 
My God ! 


NATHAN 


Oh, Saladin, 
Could you but be that wiser promised man ! 


Saladin (stepping forward and grasping 
Nathan’s band) 
Dust that I am and nothingness !-~Oh, no, 


Oh, no ! 
NATHAN 


What ails thee, Sultan ? 
SALADIN 


Nathan, no ; 

The thousand thousand years of that wise judge 
Are not yet passed ; nor is his judgment seat 
For Saladin, —now go—but be my friend. 


sublime thoughts suffer no wore comment. Profound 


silence should now ensue for right assimilation leading to the enrich- 
ment and invigorating of our mind and soul. 


A CRITICAL AND COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 


GAUTAMA, BAUDHAYANA, APASTAMBA 
AND MANU 


Dr. HERAMBA CHATTERJEE 


RAJADHARMA 
G. D. S.—vrertsferat veru azarae, | 2.1.7 
B. D. S.—sreuraszeit UIT Taq VATA | 1.10.1 
A. D. 8.—qrag anty wae werte 
waged fasta i II. 26. 4 
wel Asta AAT TATA TAA | II 26. 6 
M. S.—adere Taran suae RATA | VI. 2 
TAIRA CAG UMAATAG WI! | VII. 8 
G. D. 5.—gara darana faa | 2.1.16 
B, D, Saqi a fart | 1.10.9 
M. S.—e« feste darang utei YARAGAN | VII. 87 
G. D. S.—a AN fearatare’a | 2.1.17 
M. S.—qrequ aasa aaa NAA: | 
JARTA: ot NN GI NATAT d C VII. 89 
B, D, S.—a sfafasi fad; meta i 1.10.10 
M. S.—4 qiàixipdserTq Jara vi faga i 
a ataa fafafa: u VII. 90 


M M —— 


:G. D. S.—sraa SqSSHTCZIH warafa TRISERSTURTST A- 


Areara faece tT ISTIS: | II. 1. 18 
B. D. S.—Ieeratsroueet aasress tarea - 
sve s qepeteraraafe: | 1.10.11 


A. D. S-a erg andit Sm rer RTTE Gl 
saan ad fequi | — 1L, 5.10. 12 
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M, S.—w q OT | WAS a aid. aara fera | 


a gaad arate a anfa afeaq u VIL, 91 
aad a Gaati a aed a ATAUR | 
aq PMs Wed sp quur BATA ! VII, 92 
eng usen ara AARAA i 
awd a quad sat YARATTI N VII. 93 
of. aariaa ald fefe uvae | 
a saifefad a ae WuUWIQu t Yaj. 1.824 
G. D.8.—siat aaa Wists (em | IT. 1.20 
M. S= fieret wal wet ure wupe fe | 
qiza guru p asa qur equ VII. 98 
G. D. S.-U R TUNAR ursa | IT. 1. 25 
M, 8.—qs spa meat ua} oui exeat | VII, 190 
Kine 


The word Rajan has its identical word in Latin as ‘rex’. According to 
the Hindu political thinkers justification has been shown that a kmg should 
regard it his specific duty to please his subjects (from /rafij), The kings 
themselves proclaimed in unambiguous terms as their duty to please their 
subjects. It is interesting that emperor Kharavela of Kalitga, a Jaina 
monarch, in his inscription (e. 170 B.C.) declares that he pleased his 
subjects thirty -five thousand in number, In the Aggañña Suttanta (III, 
p.98) of the Digha Nikaya the same idea of pleasing the subjects has 
heen emphasised : 

*'Dhammena pare rafijetiti kho, Vaisettha raja. 
The Mahabharata declares in strongest terms that one should not live 
in a kineless state— 


antay weg anafaa Seay | —suf«ud, 66, 5 
In the Aitereya DBrülmana (VIII. 14) it has been recorded that in 
the Mid-Land monarchy was established— 
saai yanat vertat afaerat fefa ep & = Hearereatat wars: 
wipe aaia qsfrfurepe po Aaa anaa |’ 
0—9061P—]II 


t» 
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The theory of the origin of kingship is interesting. It has been 
recorded in the Aitareya Brāhmaņa that the gods being defeated in a battle 
with the demons ascribed the cause to their kinglessness; : 


Saga a y QAM anada.. aigasau asaq... 2a 
agaaa À at safa aat naag we aAa | 1.14 


RAJADHARMA 


Gautama has got elaborate rules about Rajadharma. Tt begins from 
the 7th rule of the first chapter of the Second Pragna: 
asia curat gigaa | 2.1.7 
cf. VAL WR Tae aae aaaea fare: | V-D.S. XIX, 1 
and ends with the 48th rule of the same chapter 
TY A AIAATUASITATIT TI | 2.1 48 


Further discussion on the point begins in the second chapter of the Second 
Pragna and extends up to the end of the chapter. 

The first point on which Gautama lays stress is the unquestionable 
supremacy of the king— 


USAT FAVES ATATUIT | G.D.S. IT. II. 1 
cf. Nürada, peas wat wa were: faatua: n 

Importance has been laid on his character and learning: 

aaar ami afufadta: | G.D,S. IL. IT. 8 

vide Manu Afia fara ewatfag simae i 

sped terat rre ferent araia wee d (VIL, 48) 

AYR ayari | G.D.S. II. II, 2- 

qfaia ywaquerturadaa: | G.D.8. ILILA4 

vide Manu afata sip at amfa Ranana à (VIL 44) 
cf. gonan A an redat aia = | 

aAa aratai een da aafaa; n — Yàj 1.810 
The king should adhere to the religious nature, str'eb devotion to the * 
direction of qualified priests, upright nature and protection of 
Varnasrama-dharma. 
G.D.S.—II.II. 12. sperat a yga... | 
vide Manu: VII.78 Aaa gala aqaa qasaq | 
| cf. aangedaan güfed gema V.D.S. XIX.8 
G.D.8.—IL. IH. 18. 
G.D.8.—II, IL. 17, 
G.D.S —IL, II 19. qug sp Baer A SANAE TEAT TIR | 
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G.D.8. qaragani III | | II, I1. 9 
vide M.S. qaaa Ura eA | VII. 88 


Gautama charges the king with the moral responsibility of bringing back to 


normal life and religion the persons who have already deviated from 
religious path. 


qaaàaq BIA ATTA | G. D. S, II. IT. 10 
cf. Ssrqdistferger eter sateider nasa 
UST UAT TU BIA IAT | Y.D.8. XIX. 17 


and it has been stated that by doing so he ultimately becomes sharer of 
religious merit thus derived : 


Wa sisiuTTaafa | G.D.S, II. II. 11.. 
cf. Manu wq BARS AT Ural wala ven | VII 


Equality is strictly to be maintained and all activities of the king. ene 
be directed towards the welfare of the state: 


qa. WS IT! G. D. S. IT. II. 5, 

fanai gaia Ul G. D. S. IT. IT. 6. 
Provision has been made for infliction oi punishment: 

ewepwwarfaergdetgreeudq  G.D.8.1l IT. 28 
Thab also should be properly utilised : 

RASA | G. D. 8. I1, 1.8 


It should be the duty of the king to maintain a qualified and learned 
Brahmin and brahmacarin. 


fagarererurs ATT | G. D. S. II, 1. 9 
feaqureis areas | IG 
SURAT | » IL 1.12 
SRJ | c miN 
cf. AAA UAT TT | V. D. 8. XVIII. 85 
arfaa Raae i . VLD. 8. XVIII. 86 


About the taxes to be imposed on the subjects, and which he is entitled to 
get for his service of protection (agawafaara IT. 1.28; ay d fraga: ! 
ae TI. 1, 29.), Gautama says that so far as it refers to cultivators it 


should be either 45th or fth or $th part of the crop produced. 
Cao 


. o ; qA afe auaewAave UU T | TI. 1. 24 
[In the Rv. x.178.6 the king has been declared as the sole taxer of taxes 
from the people | 

On the part of traders it is Jgth part: 
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Ara: Wea: ud | II. I. 26 

ow affectus aq | IL. I. 85 
Persons trading with fruits, flowers and the like should pay goth part: 

FARAyUTAyaaatsarAl qu: | Toy 


The Vasistha Dharma $àstra sa)s that a Brahmins should be free 
from any sort of taxsbion. 
UIT qp ARUNA TS TAT Zia | 1. 45. 42 
Waa aad) c 1. 45, 48 
The Manava Artha sastra (a work authority referred in the Mahabharata 
also, but not yet discovered) is quoted by Soma Deva in his 
Nibivakyamrta 
^ Artists and artisans should be made to offer a day’s labour ds 1, 31 
and II. 1, 82 and II. 1. 33) 
Anything lost and found by somebody shou:d be reported to the king: 


NAZA ARA R US HAJ: | G.D.8. II, 1. 86. 
Who is to give it a wide publicity aud keep it foz one yenr, after which 
the reporter should »e given pth of the share and the rest should go to 
the king: 
Gera Jaqa Wal TAA | Ir. 1. 87 
cj. TII Wurm wea fc daqa Rara XISIT Std | 
B.D.S. I, 10. 18. 16 
Qe PN 
ay afangag Uw: Ra; | II. 1.38 . 
The entire amount however will be taken ove» by the king if it is a ‘Nidhi’: 


fagferal TIa | 3 II. 1. 48 


But in case of a qualided Brah:nin it cannot go to the king: 


AMUN hSI” | G. D. S. II. 1. 44 


Gautama quotes the opinion of others according to which even if the 
reporter of a ‘nidhi? chances to be one other than Brahmin, he should get 
lth part of it: 

- qarasa WS TRIAR | TT. 1. 45 
Gautama charges the king with the moral responsibility of restoring any 
article stolen, tothe owner— 


store ferr gamers TAA | IT. 1. 46 
and in cases of his inability should give it from his own pocket : | 
ANET SATE | IL 1 47 


The property of a minor or of a brahmscarin tou be’ kept under 
protection by the king: 


c 
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TH AAAA ETTA | II, 1. 48 

aaTaaal | II. 1, 49 
The king should live on the taxes realised: - 

eruere ata d G. D. S. IT. 1. 80 


Baudh&yana discuses Rajadharma in the 10th chapter of the First 


Prasna and the whole topic is covered by only twenty Sütras. Like 
Gautama, (2. 1. 7 Baudhiyara also lays stress on the protection of 
subjects by the king: 

aganaga UAT Taq WST | I. 10, 18. 1 


The appointment of the priest and his guidance in all matters of 
religion has been directed : 


waatgt gafed sura i L 10, 18.7 

a NAA ede | I. 10, 18. 8 
He makes provision for killing an ‘Atatéyi’, which in his opinion brings 
nosm: - s 

qaaa FE aE at emeret orem i 

a da a wet wafer aub agaaa n T. 10.18. 12 


He mentions the taxes about foreign goods and the proportion is: the 
best part and hth of the remaining part. 


agg: WEA: tl I. 10. 18, 13 
at CUJA TUG NAH | I, 10. 18. 14 


So fir as other articles are ecncerned the king o nob take out 
the best part. 


aana wrepewrTquer YA ward d I. 10. 18.15 
A Brahmin has been stated to be above any kind of capital punishment : 
ATA à ATSURAATTTAY | I, 10, 18, 17 
Alternative punishments however have been prescribed : 
MAI aaraa ARA gar 
memaga Tera asgi fatrarfaraste | 
I, 10, 18. 18 


In a reverse case, 1,06. where a member of the lower caste kills a Brahmin, 
punishment for such offence is : 


afaatelat maaa ququgewud qi I 10. 18, 19 
aAa Qmm aaan ger Wauüq I. 10. 18.20 


Apastamba’s rules about Rajadharma are not many and they are less 
systematic. 
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Apastamba also makes it his point to direct the king to protect the 
subjects against thieves and others : 
VAM sre ANT entem TAA | A. D.S. TI. 10. 26. 6 


MINT BATA | A D.S. II 10. 26. 7 
In case of any stealth the king should make provision for payment: 
qa THUS AAA ATAR | A. D.S. If. 10, 26.8 


At all villages and cities he instructs the king to place such trust worthy 
persons of character: 


- mAg ay qag NT aata Waly fazna | IT. 10. 26. 4 
Ani Yan KATT VA Sr | II. 10, 26. 5 
Àn ideal king has been described : B 
Jaag sea feast awe at ceu a fag, — 1l. 10.25.15 
No subject in his kingdom should starve : 
a ure faust squama Raama asatz- 
magya at afa i II. 10, 25. 11 


Apastamba for the first time mentions the details about the residential 
quarters of the king: 


A. D. 5, IT. 10. 25.2 
A. D. 8. II, 10. 25. 8 
A. D. S. IL 10. 25. 4 


A. D. S. TII. 10. 25. 5.10. 


He directs the king to make gift handsomely to the brahmins: 


gamada Aa fad uw geam 


TASHA ana Aaa | IT. 10, 26. 1 
AUT fent ere WAT Al wena 
RET aasang (erat sfa | II. 10. 26, 2 


uderei RI ATTA: Wass geprpurerper | T. 10. 26. 8 


Apastamba makes mention of taxes but does not go into the details: 


WA THAIS | II. 10, 26. 9 
In this connection a list of persons from whom taxes are nob to" be 
realised : y 
Co gR alfa c ~ IZ. 10. 26. 10 
02777 0 gaat st fer à II. 10, 20. 11 
(^7 RTE Uri Sree | IT. 10, 26. 12 


9 4 faarat aafaa | IL.'10, 26, 18 
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auferat À Wen: | II. 10, 26, 14 
LZA uTgTHeiwT | II, 10. 26. 15 
gagna fa UMALI | | IT. 10. 26. 16 
Sp Bat sarah: | II. 10. 26. 17 


About infliction of Danda Apastamba says that the king should be under 
the guidance of a purohita: 


. Q 
uat fsa wAtaRTAy | IL. 5. 10. 15 
This does not refer to a br&áhmia as already pointed out by Baudhayana: 


-gatai aurera ura fagnqu aqui 


aut aiu tet ee nuHqi A. D.S. TI. 5.11.1 
Doubtful cases have been instructed to be avoided at all costs.: 
Aq wig cw FAQ | A.D, §. IL 5.11.2 


But on the other hand: 
afatad afaa Sansa treat «erg ufeuejq) A.D. S. IL 5.11.8 


There are certain provisions also for punishment off trespass and illegal 
transgression of limit: 

IT. 10. 26. 18—IT. 10. 26. 24 
Apastamba makes a new provision that if the cultivators or other traders 
do not do their professional duty, then the king should punish them: 


ad RAAN TAA RA afa aster: | 


IL 11, 28, 1 
| Q | 

gafla AANA HAW SWWASAA | II. 11. 28, 2 

AAT ULI IL. 11. 28, 3 

also II, 11, 28, 4—II. 11. 28, 11. Ix—II, 11. 28, 3 


Apastamba like Manu declares that the king incurs sin if he does not 
punish the offender ; 

naaa eenaa asta Raa A. D. S. II. 11. 28, 14 
Manu discusses Rājadharma in the seventh chapter of his text covering 
no less than 222 verses. Like ali the three Dharmasütrakaras Manu also 
charges the king with the responsibility of protecting the subjects (VII. 2). 
The king should be respected irrespective of his age and other merits : 

aas stant Hae sfc sfera: | VII. 8 
For protection of kingship provision has been made for Danda. Several 
verses have been used to glorify the utility of Danda (M.S. VII. 10—31). 

The king should be just in his punishment in his own country : 


GUE WMATA: AT SINGU Way | 
quqsfsrar. fang sero aati: | M,S, VII, 82 
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It should be the daily duty of the king to be respectful to the Brahmins 
and should always be under their guidance-- 

aTSIWTq Uzdurele aagana others: | 

aaa facufasaary waz N VII. 87 
He must be modest ‘Ral COE JEBPEÉ (VII. 88) and in this connection 
illustrations have heen given where kings have ruined themselves through 
immodesty (VIT. 41—42). About other merits, reference has been, made 
to restraint because a self-restrained king cen easily bring the subjects 
under control : 

sfarat aa at WRIT | 

fers fu sra ast wafer weit: n VII. 44 
Reference’ has been made in this connection of 'Vyasanas' and dangers 
arising out of them in details: (M.S. VII. 45—52) 
and it has been described as inferior to death even: 

VA Waals wad ALHA | 

BCAA sere KAAR was d : M.S. VIIL 58 
It is only in the Mauusamhita, that we find detailed provisions for 
appointment of qualified ministers ( VII, 54-62), messengeis (VII, 
63-64—67), 

Apastamba mentiors the directions of -he King’s palaces but Manu 

discusses about their situations and surroundings : 

MFA WII AANA aaa | 

tanaman Baila SspHTSÜ d VII. 09 
References of forts (Durgas) are made in (V1I. 70—76). Stress has been 


laid on the followiug points iu general :— 


spears fada wap Aq ws: | 


(faa uda md urdg fefe u VII. 99 
[cf. speprTGLEWHW sar aaa Urs | 

afad adaa mu uray fete Yaj. 1. 815.816] 

fraquaew: afaa faerit: | 

feet daadaa fast figere: 1 VIE. 102 


qaaa fideque uxrmüq | 
gare a qaqa fafeudq u = VII. 106 
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Questions regarding proper applications of the fourfold principles of 
of statecraft have been discussed (VIT. 107—108). Of these preference have 
been shown to Sàma and Danda— 

adaga agaa REAT: | 

aae À ndafa faa Ug Haa i VII. 109 
Illegal oppression on the subjects has been strictly forbidden ; 

Amia uta Aad mA IAT | 

aur uma ara; RAA TATU VIL 112 
Next he discusses questions of appointment of persons in charge of 
villages: (VII. 115—120), of persons to supervise their activities 
(VII. 121). 


In a very practical way Manu has asked the king to protect the 
subjeets against the oppression of the dishonest state officers : 


. UNR faat ARAA: wets) 
wat Wafer may qu RRT: Ws d VII, 128 
Rates and amount of taxes have been discussed in: 
TAMARA aAa WZUT | 


emere ARAM ARR WT di VII. 129 
also verses VII, 180-189. 


apa viel atararfaewar | 
sfiga Waal ganta wis ulgüq u — VII. 189 


` Quite in a modern and rationalistie approach Manu declares : 


fame ae arg gare TART VST | 


duaa: wae wa a ag Aafa n VII, 148 
Secrecy has been provided for ‘Mantras’— VII. 147-151 
List of kinds of enemies has been prepared in details: . VII. 155-157 
Details of Sadgunas have been given in: VII. 160-177 


Months favourable for marching against enemies have been mentioned : 


em Wa arfa arararai asiafa: i 


waa TWA Ga at Aral ala ANIER I VII, 182 
yaaa q RAY ser Wag ws Sm | 
er aaa wag wife fear: o VII, 188 


other details in: VII, 184.196 


Manu asks the kings io be extremely cautious against instituting war: 
10—2061P—OI 
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weal laa Rea CAAT YAR | 

fate marem a gaa RTA I VII, 198 
Reasons have been shown for such prescription : 

"fee faena] uen ead gena | 

qasa agra anq qe fase i VII. 199 


Description and nature of Pargnigraha is made in (VII-207) and emphasis 
has been laid on friendliness with kings: 


facaafadatan mfa a adu | 


aa faa we Bat ARAARA N VII. 208 
also VII. 209-210, 
In ease of kings’ inability to protect his own kingdom, he may even 
part with a fine portion of his land for conci.:ation : 


Wert permet fae uga Rada | 


Rasa an yfamawaaranag i VII, 212 
muga web Tetra AATA i 
‘Male Wad ven xiu waa i ^ — VII. 218 


Attention of the king has been drawn to his personal health : 
mare AAT Teta: ufa: | 
quitfsreersurerereqrena (aras: u VIL. 217. (alo VIL, 218) 


The personal guards should be maintained after strict observation . 
VII. 219, 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


Hadrian—By Stewart Perowne. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1960. Pp. 192, Index. Price 25s. d E 


oof 


Mr. Perowne has already made extensive study of the dynasty of 
the Herods of Judæa. Afler publication of two books on Herods, he 
found it natural to turn to a study of the Roman Emperor Hadrian, the 
man who finally obliterated the Jerusalem of the Jews and established 
a Roman colony on the site of the Holy city. By this single act, Hadrian 
ensured that when monotheism prevailed it would prevail in its Christian 
form. Mr. Perowne’s object is ‘‘to discuss Hadrian as a political and 
religious philosopher and as an artist’? as “in these respects of the man 
that make the strongest appeal today”. (P. 16). 

By heredity and environment, Hadrian was endowed with a wide 
range of interest. He was a great over of Greek culture. He was a man 
of exceptional versatility—soldier, sportsman, statesman, humanist and 
political innovator. His legal, administrative and military reforms made 
possible the most splendid and tranquil epoch of the Roman Empire. In 
addition, he was one of the major architecls of the world. He erected 
buildings in various parts of the Empire, Their vitality, beauty and 
rhythm still influence architects in our own age. Indeed, he was a 
remarkably gifted personality, (P. 23). 

He was the Emperor of Rome from 117 A.D. to 188 A.D. In this 
period, every aspect of Roman lfe and administration felt the impact 
of his reforms, His justice and generosity had won over the army, his 
affability and munificence the people. 

Like the great Augustus, Hadrian MNT, as the imperial Ideal 
the creation of a commonwealth cf self-governing provinces. He realised 
that the provinces were capable of development and that they still lived 
a life of their own, which they had aright to enjoy. He regarded the 
Empire as a famiiy of sister nations. That is precisely the reason why 
Mr. Perowne calls him a ‘‘Commonwealth man’’. (P, 54), 

He sinceraly believed in the theory of partnership, of equality of 
all the provinces. He, therefore, ordered that army should be recruited 
locally. There was no longer to be a Roman army, but a number of 
provincial armies. It gave the inazabitants of a region a personal interest 
in the protection of their own frontiers, 

The army, the law, the finarces, the civil service—all had been 
reformed and renewed, 

Equally unique was his extensive tour of imperial territories: He 
went to Britain in 122 A.D, and -zeorganised the army and the frontier. 
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Construction of Hadrian wall of 73 miles length was his great contribution 
to this 45th province of the Roman Empire. Road construction and 
building up of London received great impetus from him. 

In Asian provinces, he gave the right of minting coins to 10 cities. 
It stressed the individuality of the venerable cities of Asia in the new 
Hadrianic unity of Empire. 

To sum up, Hadrian’s legal, administrative and military reforms 
ensured peace for 6 succeeding decades. His architecture is second 
bequest, ‘‘No one artist has ever left so deep an imprint over so wide 
an area". (P, 181), Finally, by suppressioa of Jewry he ensured ultimate 
triumph of Christianity in Rome. He tried to see “‘the problems of his 
age, political, social and spiritual, as a single problem, and to finda 
solution for it’’. (p. 183). He left a magnificent treasure of achievements 
to later ages. 

Mr. Perowne has presented the story of Hadrian in an extremely 
attractive form. But his great admiratizn and bias for Hadrian has 
made the contribution semewhat less critical. The story is- one of 
achievements. However, both for historian and for general readers, the 
volume would offer substantial materials on an important period of Roman 
imperial history. 


Rh. Chakravarti 


Ourseives 
MEDIUM FOR UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


In the University Convocation Addresses this month the role 
of the English language in India's education was fully discussed. 
Professor Satyendranath Bose strongly advocated the use of the 
language of the State as the medium of instruction in its Univer- 
sities. But the Vice-Chancellor of the University, Sri Surajit 
Chandra Lahiri, could not agree with the suggestion of Professor 
Bose for the replacement of English by Bengali as the medium 
of instruction in all the stages of education. The Vice-Chancellor 
said that Professor Bose’s suggestion might hold good only up to 
a certain stage. but he could not accept it as a proposition for 
universal application without a Serious threat to our national integra- 
iion. He called it a false sense of patriotism which induced us 
to believe that we should forget English in order to be Indians. 
It was again a mistake to think that a regional language would 
not receive adequate impetus unless if was adopted as a medium 
of instruction. Sri Lahiri emphasised that we must accord a proper 
place to the English language from the political and academic 
points of view. He said: “It will be harmful if English is 
replaced by either Hindi or Bengali in the case of Post-Graduate 
and Honours students’’. 

| Shrimati “Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit who addressed the convocation 
on the next-day was in complete agreement with the views expressed 
by the Vice-Chancellor, She emphasised that at least for some- 
time to come, English should continue to find a suitable place in 
College and University education in India. The language question, 
she said, had become an emotional controversy for us. But the 
fact that “‘we are a free nation to-day and are governed by a 
parliamentary democracy is because of the vistas opened for us by 
the English language’. Since we do not know any other Western 
language, English, according to the opinion of Shrimati Pandit 
‘thas become the window to the world and the key io higher 
training in science and technology’’. Use of the mother tongue 
at the earlier stages of education was obviously necessary, but if 
English had to be rejected some other way was to be devised; other- 
wise India’s effective participation in international affairs might 
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become difficult. English has many advaniages in India at the 
present moment. It is a familiar language ; a language of informa- 
tion; a language giving the entry to international culture, and a 
language which will foster national unity and integration. The 
tendency of regional languages to become the media for Univer- 
sity education, though desirable in many ways, may well lead to 
the isolation of such University from the rest of India unless 
there is a link in the sbape of an all-India language. The impor- 
fance of such a linguistic link between Universities cannot be over- 
emphasised. Such a common lmk can only be English or Hindi. 
The changeover to. Hindi and generally to a regional language as 
a medium of education will only be effec.ive when such language 
bas adequately developed for the purpose of modern education and 
more especially for scisntific and technical] subjects. Tull such time 
as this happens, English should be continued. 

In this connection. one may welcome the declaration made on 
behalf of the Central Government that English would continue to 
be used as an associate language for Al-India Official purposes, 
even after Hindi becomes the All-India Official Janguage. This has 
been further confirmed in the Presidential Order istued in regard ʻo 
the Union Official language. 





3totificattono 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
NOTIFICATION 
No. C/1676/46(Af8.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that, in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Narasinha Datta College, Howrah has been affiliated in English, 
History and Sanskrit to the B.A. Honours standard and in Botany and Zoology to the 
B.Sc. Pass standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commence- 
ment of the session 1962-63, 2.e., with permission to presenv candidates in the above- 
mentioned subjects at the B.A. Honours and B.Sc. Pass Part I Examination in 1964 
and B.A. Honours and B.Sc. Pass Part IL Examination in 1965 and not earlier. 


SENATE House, CALCUTTA, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 16th February,, 1962. Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
NOTIFICATION 


No. 0/1660/160 (Affi.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that,in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Ramkrishna Mission College, Narendrapur has been affiliated in 
Alternative English to the B.A. standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1962-63, ?.e., with permission to present candidates 
in the above-mentioned subjects at the B.A. Part I Examination in 1964 and B.A. Part 
II Examination in 1965 and not earlier. 


SENATE HousE, CALCUTTA, G. C. RAYCHAUDHOURI, 
The Ist February, 1962. Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
NOTIFICATION 


No. C/1743/178 (Af) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Anandamohan College, 
Calcutta has been affiliated in French to the B.Com. Pass standard of the Three-Year 
Degree Course with effect from the commencement of the session 1961-62, $,e., with 
permission to present candidates in the above-mentioned subject at the B.Com. Pasa 
iet I Examination in 1963 and B.Com. Pass Part II Examination in 1964 and not 
earlier. 


SENATE House, CALCUTTA, G. ©, RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 12th February, 1962. Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
NOTIFICATION 


No. C/3144/128 (Afi) 


It is hereby notified for general information that, in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Sarojini Naidu College for Women, Dum Dum has been affiliated 
in History to the B.A. Honours standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1962-63, 2.e., with permission to present eandi- 
dates in the above-mentioned subject at the B.A. Honours Part I Examination in 1964 
and B.A. Honours Part II Examination in 1965 and not earlier. 


SENATE Houses, CALCUTTA, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
i , Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
NOTIFICATION 
No. C/1913/128 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information thas, in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Sarojini Naidu College for Women, Dum Dum has been affiliated 
in Zoology to the B.Sc. standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from 
the commencement of the session 1962-63, £.e., with permission to present candidates 
in the above-mentioned subject at the B.Sc. Pass Part I Examination in 1964 and B.Se. 
Pass Part II Examination in 1965 and notjearlier. 


SENATE HoUsE, CALOUTTA, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 1st March, 1962. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
NOTIFICATION 
No. C/1920/163 (Aff.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that, in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Rani Birla Girls’ College, Calcutta has been affiliated in English 
to the B.A. Honours standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the 
commencement of the session 1962-63, $.e., with permission to present candidates in 
the above mentioned subject at the B.A. Honours Sart I Examination in 1964 and 
B.A. Honours Part IT Examination in 1965 and not earlier. 


Senate HousE, CALCUTTA, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The Ist March, 1962. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
NOTIFICATION 
No. C/1995/172 (Aff.i 


It is hereby notified for general information that, in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Panskura Banamali College, Midnapur has been affiliated in 
Economics Pass to the B.A. Pass standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1962-63, 2.e., with permission to present candi. 
dates in the above-mentioned subject at the B.A. Part I Examination in 1964 and B.A. 


Part II Examination 1965 and not earlier. 


G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 


SENATE House, CALCUTTA, 
Registrar. 


The 9th. March, 1962. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA . . 
NOTIFICATION 
No. G/1927/161 (Af8.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that, in extension of the affiliation 

. already granted, the Sitananda College, Nandigram has been affiliated in Logic to the 

Pre-University standard and in Philosophy and Sazskrit to the B.A. Pass standard 

of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commencement of the session 

1962-63, 4.e., with permissicn to present candidates in the above-mentioned subjects 

at the Pre-Universiby Examination in 1963, B.A. Pass Part I Examination in 1964 and 
B.A. Pass Part II Examination in 1965 and not earlier. 


G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 


Senare House, CALOUTTA, hy 
Registrar. 


The let March, 1962. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
| NOTIFICATION 
No. C/1986/117 (Affi.) 


Ib is hereby notified for generalinformation that, in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Deshbandhu College for Girls’ has been affiliated in Hindi (Verna. 
cular) to the Pre-University standard and in Hindi Vernacular and Education to the 
B.A. Pass standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commence. 
ment of the session 1962-63, 4.e., with permission to present candidates in the above. 
mentioned subjects at the Pre-University Examination in 1968, B.A. Pass Part I 
Examination in 1964 and B.A. Pass Part II Examination in 1965 and not earlier. 


SENATE HousE, CALCUTTA, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 9h March, 1962. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
NOTIFICATION 
No. 0/1993/65 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that, in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Gobardanga Hindu College has been affiliated in Education to 
the B.A. Pass standard of the Three-Year Degree Course and Principles of Education 
including Education Psychology, History and Education, General Methods, School 
Organisation and School Hygine, Essay and Composition and the following subjects 
under Contents and Methods :—(a@) English, (b) Bengali), (c) Sanskrit, (d) Mathematics, 
(e) History, (f) Geography, (g) Primary and Infant school subjects and (A) Social studies 
and the following additional subjects :—(a) Mental and Educational Measurements, 
(b) Mental Hygiene and Child Guidance, (c) Comparative Education to the B.T. standard 
from the session 1962-63, ?.e., with permission to present candidates in the above-men- 
tioned subjects at the B.A. Pass Part I Examination in 1964 and B.A. Pass Part IT 
Examination in 1965 and at the B.T. Examination in 1963 and not earlier. 


SENATE HOUSE, CALOCUTTA, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 9th March, 1962. Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
NOTIFICATION 


No. CSR/1/St./62 


It is notified for gencral information that the following changes in the Schedule 
annexed to the First Statutes relating to the (1) Constitution and Functions of the 
Faculties and (2) Constitution, Powers and Duties of the Boards of Studies were adopted 
by the Senate on the 10th March, 1961 :— 

I. Statutes re Faculties (p. 76) 

In Table IT of the schedule annexed to the Statutes re Faculties, the words ‘and 
Political Science’ as shown after ‘Economics’ and ‘(5)’ against ‘Faculty of Arts’ be deleted 
and the words ‘(5) (a) Political Science’ be inserted after (5) Economics’ against ‘the 


Faculty of Arts.’ 
II. Statutes re Boards of Studies (p. 88) 

In column I of Table I of the schedule annexed to the Statutes re Boards of Studies 
the words ‘and Political Science’ as shown after ‘Economics’ in ‘(10)’ against ‘Faculty 
of Arts’ be deleted and the words ‘(10a) Political Science’ be inserted after '(10) Eco- 
nomics’ against the words ‘Faculty of Arts.’ 


SENATE HOUSE, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 27th March, 1962. l Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
NOTIFICATION 
No. CSR/2/St./62 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in the Schedule 
annexed to the First Statutes relating to the 
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(4) Constitutions and functions of the Faculves (p. 79). 
(ti) Constitution, Powers and Duties of the Boards of Studies (p. 89) and — 
(214) University Colleges (p. 125) were adopted by the Senate, at their meeting 
held on the 10th March, 1962 :— 


I. Regulations re Faculties (p. 79) : 

In Table II of the Schedule to the Statutes re Faculties add ‘Bio-Chemistry’ in 
the list of Department of P.-G. Teaching under Faculty of Science as ‘‘3 (a) Biochemistry" 
below *3. Botany”. 

II. Statutes re Boards of Studies (p. 89) : 

In Column I of Table of the Schedule to the Statutes re Boards of Studies insert 
“9 a Biochemistry” below “9. Botany" and in Col:mn II of the same Table insert 
"Faculty of Science” against “9 (a) Biochemistry.” 

III. Statutes re University Colleges (p. 125): 


In Column II of the “First Sschedule” to she Statutes re University Colleges 
insert" (XIII) Biochemistry (M.Se.)" under “University College of Science.” 


SENATE HoUsE, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Phe 27th March, 1962. Registrar. 


Board of Secondary Education, 
Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad. 


The 16th September, 1960. 
NOTIFICATION 
The following candidates had resorted to unfair means at the S.S.L.O. Public 
Examination held in March, 1960, by the Board. Their performance in the present 
examination has been cancelled and they have further been debarred from appearing 
- for any examination of the Board to be held in the year(s) noted against each :— 


S.S.L.O. PUBLIC EXAMINATION, 1900 


Sl. Rol Name of the pupil Name of the school Period and reason 
No. No. : fn case of regular for which debarred. 
cancidates and 


name of the centre 
in ease of private 
eandidates. 


1 42585 S. Narasimha Rao " Little Flower High October, 1960 only 
School, Hydera- 
bad. 


2 298818 Abdul Aziz C. H. M. & A. P. 5 years (October, 
Board Multi- 1960 to March, 
purpose High 1965) for assault- 


School, Repalle. ing the invigi- 
lators. p 
3 28292 V. Bhiksham Do. l year (October, 


1960 and March, 
1961  Examina- 
tions) for proved 


Malpractice. 
4 282938 K. Narayana Rao Do. l Do. 
5 28371 K. Kotinagaiah Municipa High Do, 
School, Repalle. 
6 28372 Mohammed Hussain Do. Do. 
7 28273 Syed Shamsuddin Do. Do. 
8 28374 Y. Basava Punnaiah Do. Do. 
9 28377 Shaikh Ibrahim Do. Do. 
10 28378 P. Umamaheswara Rao Do. Do. 
11] 28627 V. Poornachandra Rao S. X. V. S. High Do. 


School, Voleru, 


49 


50 


NOTÍFICATÍONS 


V. Bhavani Sankara Prasad 


P. Ranga Rao 

P. Ranga Rao 

Daveed Yalavarthi 

B. Gangaiah Gupta 

A. Venkatakrishna Rao 


P. Mallikarjuna Prasada Rao 


G. Veeraraghava Rao 
Ch. Vijandra Rao 

M. Sankar Rao 

D. Raja Rao 

P. Venkata Rao 

K. Eramaiah 


K. Venkatatirumala Raju 
P. Satyanarayana Rao 


Ch. D. Mallikarjuna Rao 
K. Rama Rao 

K. Govinda Reddi 

K. Baji Rao 

B. Veeranna 

K. Srinivasulu 

G. Pattabhi Setaramaiah 
Ragam Narayanamoorthy 
K. David Arogyam: 
Maddula Mohana Rao 

B. Subba Reddy 


G. Venugopal Chetty 


E. David 

S. Abdul Rahim 

S. Siva Reddy 

G. Devara] 

G. Madanna 

M. Sri Rami Reddy 
I. Ananda Rao 

S. Sanjeeva Rao 


Betha Venkata Rao 
Bandi Raju 


B. Appalaswamy 


Kollipalli Hanumantha Ras 


P. R. High School, 
Kuchinapudi. 
0. 


o. 
P. R. High School, 
Kuchinapudi. 


Do. 

V. T. High School, 
Rajahmundry. 

Z. P. High School, 
Tanuku. 

Board High School, 
Velur. 

S. P. G. High School, 
Nandyal. 

Do. 

S. N. S. P. Board 
High School, 
Komaragiripatam. 

U. M. B. T. 95 
Guddapah. 

Z. P. High School, 
Tadanki. 

Hindu College High 
Sehool, Guntur. 
G. V. H. S., Timma- 

samidrorm. 

T. High School, 
Tenali. 

Z. P. High School, 
Madanapalh. 

Do. 


C. M. High Sehool, 


Kurnool, 
Do. 


Do. 
Municipal High 
School, Kurnool. 
Do. 
Municipal High 
Sehool, Bheemuni- 
patnam. 
Do. 


Do. 
Board High School, 
Kirlampudi. 


Municipal High 
School, Bheemuni- 

__patnam. 

N, R. & P. M. High 
School, Chirala. 


280 


I yoar (October, 
1960 and March, 
1961 Examina- 
tions) for proved 
Malpractice. 

Do. 
Do. 


October, 1960, only 
for Malpractice. 
o. 


Do. 


l year (October, 
1960 and March, 
1961 Examina- 
tions) for Mal- 
practice. 

Do. 


October, 1960 only 

for Malpractice. 
Do. 

l year (October, 
1960 and March, 
1961  Examina- 
tions only) for 
Malpractice. 

Oétober, 1960, only 
for Malpractice. 


Do. 


51 6533 
52 6534. 
53 41342 
04 41343 
55 28185 
56 28235 
57 28178 
58 28283 
59 37917 
60 37919 
61 37937 
62 37940 
63 37941 
64 37947 
65 37948 
66 37952 
67 37953 
68 37954 
69 37968 
70 37969 
71 27165 
72 27168 
73 28122 
74 28122 
75 28123 
76 28127 
T1 28128 
78 28137 
79 28138 
80 28187 
81 28188 
82 8732 
83 8738 
84 8718 
85 8719 
86 8721 
87 8722 
88 F 8723 
89 8724 
90 8726 
91 8727 
92 8728 
93 8729 
94 8730 
95 8731 
96 8734 
97 8735 
98 8736 
99 8737 
100 39758 
101 39759 
102 39760 
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K. Narayana 


Chintada Annada Rao 
Syed Nazeer Ahmed 


G. V. Ramanamoorthy 
M. Narasimha Rao 


N. Subba Rao 


D. Koteeswara Rao 


um 


. Rama Rao 


. Venkataswamy 


. Venkateswara Raju 
Hanumanthachar 
. Rudrachary 
Khaleel Ahmed 
Chennappa 
S. Ramamoorthy 
Muniramaiah 
Venkata Reddy 
. Markandrayudu 
. Papaiah 
. Ranga Reddy 
. Mary Suryakanthamma 


pipEMEPUMUNEBH P 


A, Vijayalakshmi 
V. Lakshminarasimha Sastry 


Bandaru Mallikarjuna Rao 
B. Murali Mohana Rao 

S. Raghupani Rao 

P. Ramulu 

L. Venkata Subramaryam 
T. Veeranjaneyulu 

P. Sambasiva Rao 

Pinjala Yellamanda 

S. Chandramohan 


Varahalu B. 

K. Nagamohan 

N. S. Venkeba Rao 

M. Raja Rao 

P. Ramamohana Rao 
Kalla Appa Rao 

P. Appa Rao 

K. Venkayya 

B. J. A. Theadore 

S. Ranga Rao 

G. Srinamakrishna Raju 
A. Venkata Rao 

S. Mohana Rao 

N. Venkatakrishna Rao 
A. Panduranga Rao 

L. Sanyasi Rao 

P. Subba Rao 

K. Sunnil 


B. Moses 
D. Devaraj 


Z. P. High School, 
Tekkali. 


Do. 

Govt. Multipurpose 
High School, 
Nawpally. 

D 


O. 
B. B. High School, 
Vetopalem. 


Board High Sehool, 
Pavalur. 

B. B. High School, 
Vetapalem. 

Boarc High School, 
Chinagajam. 


` Z. P. High School, 


Nendalur. 


St. Anna Girls’ High 
shool, Phirangi- 
puram. 


oO. 
B. B. High School, 
Vetapalem. 
Oo, 


. C. High 
Visakha- 


Do. 
Hope High School, 
Madanapalli, 
Do. 
Do. 


[ MAR. 


1 year (October, 
1960 and March, 
1961 Examina- 
tions only) for 
Malpractice. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
October, 1960 Ex. 
amination only 
for Malpractice. 
Do. 


October, 1960, only 
for Malpractice. 

] year (October, 
1960 and March, 
1961 Examina- 
tions only) for 
Malpractice. 

Do. 


1969] 


Sl. 
No. 


103 


104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
133 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 


134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 


154 
155 
‘156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 


Roll 


No. 


39761 


39762 
39763 
39764 
39765 
39766 
39767 
39768 
39769 
39770 
39771 
39772 
39774 
39777 
39779 
39781 
39782 
39783 
39787 
39788 
39794 
39796 
39798 
39799 
39800 
39801 
39802 
39804 
39805 
39806 
39807 


39808 
39809 
39810 
39813 
39814 
39817 
39819 
39820 
39821 
39822 
39823 
39824 
39825 
39826 
39829 
39831 
39835 
39839 
39840 
39842 


39843 
39844 
39847 
39848 
39866 
39868 
3987] 
39872 
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Name of the pupil 


S. Peeran 


Venkataramana 

Dwarakanatha 

Ramanna 

Sreeramulu 

Dayaman 

Kamala 

Rathnamanjari 

B. Narayana 

Prabhavathy 

David 

. Gangulappa 

Lazar 

Narasimhulu 

Narayana Reddy 

Sidda Reddy 

Sreenivasulu 

Srinivasa Rao 

Venkatramana, Reddy 

P. Yesupatham 

M. Guruswamy Achary 

Ratakonda Reddeppa 

. Subbarayadu 

. Thomas 

H. Wilson Rucbon 

. Krishnaveni 

Stella 

Chinnaswamy 

. Krishna Reddy 

Adam 
Venkataramana 

Bhaktavatsala. 

A. Charles Divakas 

E. Gopal Reddy 

R. 8. Jayakumar 

M. Rajanna 

J. Ravindranath 

S. Viswanath Rao 

Y. Leelavathy 

M. Pyanijan 

S. Saraja Bai 

D. Shantha Kumari 

G. Venkatalakshmi 

S. V. Devaraj 

M. Ramachandra Rao 

Rajasekar Andrew 

V. Venkata Reddy 

C. Venkatramana Chetty 

Lingala George Reddy 

. Sreenivasulu 

. Bhaskar Reddy 

. Adinarayana Reddy 


uM ADDUGULGU ERU 


QuvgUZXOMHE 


. Amarnath 

. Anjaneyulu 

. Govindu 

. Jaffer Basha 

. Venkatramana, 
Lingala Raja Reddy 
B. Viswanatha Chetty 
S. Vijadeva Reddy 


TRO ARO KAW 


(alias) 


291 


Name of the school Period and reason 
in case of regular for which debarred. 


candidates and 

name of the centre 

in case of private 
candidates. 


Hope High School, 
Madanapalli. 


Z. P. High School, 


Madanapalli, 


1 year (October, 
1960 and March, 
1961 Examina- 
tions only) for 
Malpractice. 


292 


162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
L71 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184. 
185 
186 
187 
188 


189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 


197 
198 
199 

200 

201 

202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 


218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224. 
226 
226 
221 


,99872 


39876 
39877 
39884. 
39886 
39888 
39889 
39893 
39894 
39895 
39896 
39898 
39903 
39911 
39912 
39917 
39919 
39920 
39921 
39922 
39923 
39930 
39932 
39938 
39940 
39945 
40083 


40094 
40095 
40007 
40100 
40101 
40103 
40106 
40268 


40269 
40270 
40271 
40277 
40278 
40279 
40280 
40281 
40282 
40287 
40288 
40305 
40306 
40307 
40310 
40311 
40312 
40313 
40314 
40315 
39846 


39874 
39875 
39879 
39882 
39883 
39885 


39887 . 


39907 
39908 
39918 
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S. S. Mushtaq Ahmed 
. ÁAmmanemma 
Bhrahmarani 
Gopala 
Tayachandra 

N. Jyothai 

. Lakshmi L'evi 
Lakshmanna 
Ramachandra Naidu 
Ramakrisknamma 
Ramamoorthy 

M. Sundaram 

. Reddi Lakshmamma 
. Rahamtuliah Khan 
O. Venkatramana 
Harinatha Reddy 
Khaden Khan 
Megawatham . 

. Nezurullah Baig 
Thimma Reddi 
Srinivasa Reddy 
Sivasankaraiah 

. Venkata Beddy 
Ramachandra Rao 
. Narasinga Rao 

. Ramesh f 

C. Chandra Chary 


egEDUHUZETAAHEHRIZSHEHREOOPOE 


J. Ramachandra Reddy 
Mada S. Ramanjanejulu 
M. Sankaranerayanappa 
M. S. Venkata Chotty 


M. Venkataramana Reddy 


M. Neshama Raju 
A. Sundara Swamy 
P. Reddi Saheb 


S. Ramachandraiah 
B. Naganah 

K. Kausalya 

R. Chandrasekharam 
Challup Nagaraja 

G. Lalchan 

J. Bhadrachary 

Y. Sahadeva Reddy 
J. Bhaskara Davar 
Y. Manjula 

P. Nagaraja Gupta 

S. Viswanatha Gupta 
S. Krishna Reddy 
Gundluru Krishnayya 
P. Janardhana Reddi 
K. Venkatramaiah 

V. Nagabhushana Rao 
N. Raghunatha Reddi 
Pasala Peddappa Reddi 
N. Venkatadri Naidu 
S. Chinna Reddi 


M, Subramaryam 

P. Ashoka Hao 

M. Sukavani 

M. Chenchiah Chetty 
K. Gangulappa 

M. Janardana Rao 
M. Kadisappa 

P. Venkataswamy 
Y. Venkata Reddy 
W. Krishnamoorthy 


Do. 
Board High School, 
Kothakota, 


Do. 
Board High School, 
Kaliziri, 


0. 
Hope High School, 
Madanapalli, 


Do. 
Z. P. High School, 
Macanapalli. 


1962] 


228 


229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 


235 
236 


237 
238 
239 
240 
241 


242 


39991 


39992 
40029 
40030 
40078 
40079 

5076 


5077 
39952 


39954 
39963 
39966 
39977 

140 


141 
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G. Chengamma Theosophical High Do. 

School, Madana- 

palli. 

P. Sami Reddy o. Do. 

C. Krishnamurthi Do. Do. 

K. Sankaranarayana Do. Do. 

A. Krishnamurthy Do. Do. 

A. Ramesh Do. . Do. 

Varala Ramamurthy (P) Board High School, Do. 
Madanapalli. 

Narasimhulu (P) Do. Do. 

G. Jaganmohan Naidu Theosophical High 3 years (October, 
School, Madana- 1960 to March, 
palli. 1963, only) for 

Malpractice. 

S. Narayana Do. Do. 

V. Jayakumar Do. Do. 

D. 8. Padmanabha Chetty Do. Do. 

B. A. Ibrahim Do. Do. 

L. Jagannadha Rao (P) Z. P. High School, 1 year (October, 

Tekkal. 1960 and March, 
1961 Examina- 
tions only) for 
Malpractice. 
K. Lakshmana Rao Do. 
Illegible, 
Secretary, 


BOARD or SEcoNDAnY EDUCATION, 
ANDHRA PRADESH, HYDERABAD. 


